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NOTE 


The forty-sixth volume of the present series contains the records of the 
Proceedings of April 15 and October 21, 1936. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 8. Brigham. 


Papers have been received from John H. Morgan and Henry W. Foote, 
George I. Rockwood, Hermann F. Clarke, Albert C. Bates, J. Hall 
Pleasants, Edgar L. Pennington. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Clar- 
ence S. Brigham, appear in this volume: Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
Reuben Colton, William Harden, Clarence Bloomfield Moore, George 
Francis Dow, Edwin Augustus Grosvenor, Charles Seabury Hale, Charles 
Henry Hull, Tracy William McGregor, George Arthur Plimpton. 
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Rospert Francis Px.D., . 
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October, 1931 
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New York, N. Y. 


Sea Island, Ga. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rosert WILLIAM GLewnom Varn, A. B,, Worcester, Mass. 


April, 1932 
Rev. GLENN Morss, B.D., 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Harry Twyrorp Peters, 
CHARLES TayLor TaTMAN, LL.B., 


West Newbury, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Epwarp Larocque TINKER, D. Un. Paris, New York, N. Y. 


October, 1932 


Harvey Basser, Px.D., 
Cart Lotus Brecker, Pu.D., 
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April, 1933 


James Puinney Baxter, 3rd, Px.D., 
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Harry LypDENBERG, LitT.D., 
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October, 1933 
Irvine M.D., 
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October, 1934 
Howarp CorRNING, 
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Rev. Henry Wivper Foors, 8.T.D., 
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October, 1935 
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Foster A.M.., 


October, 1936 
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CANADA 


April, 1910 
Artaur Grorce Lirt.D., Ottawa. 
Wituiam Woop, D.C.L., . . . Quebec. 
October, 1910 
Grorce McKinnon Wrona, A.M., . Toronto. 


April, 1932 
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COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
Anastasio ALFARO, . . . . . . San José. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


October, 1894 
Hon. Husert Haut, Litr.D., . . . London. 


October, 1913 
Vere LaANGForD OLIVER, . . . . Weymouth. 


April, 1925 
ALFRED WILLIAM PotuarD, Litr.D., . Wimbledon. 


October, 1928 
Hoipsworts, D.C.L., Oxford. 


MEXICO 


April, 1922 
Manvet Gamio, PxH.D.,. . . . . MexicoCity. 


October, 1922 
Luis GonzALEz OBREGON, . Mexico City. 


April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano CuEvas, . « « «+ Mexico City. 


October, 1930 


Grorce Rosert GraHaM Conway, . Mexico City. 
PERU 
October, 1920 
Jorce M. CorpacHo, . . . . . Lima. 
PORTUGAL 


October, 1906 
BERNARDINO Macwapo,. . . . . Lisbon. 


WEST INDIES 
April, 1912 
Frank F.S.A., . . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


NAMB RESIDENCE 
James Trustow Apams, Litr.D., . . Southport, Conn. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ApAMs, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
AtFrrRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., . New York, N. Y. 
GARDNER AttEN, M.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
CuarLes McLean AnpREws, Litr.D., New Haven, Conn. 
SumNER App.Leton, A.B., . Boston, Mass. 
Water Atwoop, Px.D., . Worcester, Mass. 
Tuomas Sc.D., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
GrorGe SuMNER Barton, A.B., . . Boylston, Mass. 
Harvey Basster, Po.D., . . . . Myerstown, Pa. 
Aupert Cartos Bates, A.M., . . Hartford, Conn. 
JaMEs Painney Baxter, 3rd, Pu.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Cart Lotus Becker, Po.D., . . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Henry Wyckorr Betxnap, . . . Salem, Mass. 
Samvuet Fuiaae Bemis, L.H.D.,. . . New Haven, Conn. 
Evarts BensamMin,. . . . New York,N. Y. 
Hiram Binouam, Litt.D., . Washington, 
Grorce HusBarpD LL. D., Worcester, Mass. 
Franz Boas, LL.D. . . . New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES KNOWLES Bourow, A. B., . Shirley, Mass. 
HersBert EvGene Bourton, Pu. D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
Grorce Francis Boorn, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
JuLIAN Parks Boyp,A.M., . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu,M.S., . Washington, D.C. 
CLARENCE SaunDERS Bricuam,Litt.D., Worcester, Mass. 


JouN Stewart Bryan, LL.D., . . . Richmond, Va. 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . . . Washington, D.C. 
Henry Lewis . . . . . Elmhurst, N.Y. 
CHANDLER Butuock, LL.B., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Grorce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca, N. Y. 


Brooxs Casot, . . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Watiace Hues Carucart, L.H.D., . Cleveland, Ohio 


Howarp Carin, A.B., . Providence, R. I. 

Irvine Crank, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 

HERMANN FREDERICK CLARKE,. . . Boston, Mass. 

Howarp Earue Corrin, Enc.D., . . Sea Island, Ga. 

Grorce Watson Coie, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 

Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connor, L.L.D., Washington, D.C. 

Howarp CorNnING, . . . . . . Salem, Mass. 

GrorGce Crompton, A.B., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 

Frank Cutter Deerinec,A.M., . . Saco, Maine 

Francis HensHaw Dewey, LL.B.,. . Worcester, Mass. 

Louis Henry Dietman,A.B., . . . Baltimore, Md. | 

Wintsrop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., . Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wiperrorce Eames, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. 

. . . . +. Worcester, Mass. 

Grorce Simpson Eppy, . . . New York, N. Y. 

CROWNINSHIELD Enpicortt, A.B., Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp TuckEeRMAN Esty, LL.D., . Worcester, Mass. 

Max Farranp, L.H.D.,. . . . . San Marino, Cal. 

Joun Huston Finuey, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. { 

Joun CLEMENT Firzpatrick, Litr.D., . Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Henry Wiuper Foore, 8.T.D., . Belmont, Mass. 

Forses, A.B., . . . . Westwood, Mass. 

Autyn Battey Forses,A.B., . . . Boston, Mass. 

Worruineton Cuauncey Forp, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Drxon Ryan Fox,L.H.D. . . . . Schenectady,N.Y. 
CuaupE Moore Fusss, Litr.D., . . Andover, Mass. 
ae Homer Gace, M.D.,LL.D., . . . Worcester, Mass. i 
Tuomas Hovey Gace, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 

Grorce ANTHONY GASKILL, A.B., . Worcester, Mass. 

Exvior Goopspeep, A.M., . Boston, Mass. 

Evarts BouTe.tt GREENE, Litt.D., . New York, N. Y. 

Cuester Noyes GREENOUGH, Px.D., . Belmont, Mass. 

Otis Grant Hammonpn,A.M., . . . Concord, N.H. 

Harper, A.M.,. . New York, N. Y. 

Farrrax Harrison, A.M., . . . . Belvoir, Va. 

ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, LL.D.,. . Cambridge, Mass. 

Francis Russert Hart,A.M., . . Boston, Mass. 


Grorce Henry Haynes, L.H.D., . Worcester, Mass. 
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ArcHIBALD HenpERSON, LL.D., 
Cuapin Hiaarns, Ena.D., 
Joun WoopmaN Hiaerns, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 15, 1936, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


Girne semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 15, 1936, at 
10.30 o’clock. 

The Vice-president of the Society, Charles Henry 
Taylor, presided in the absence of the President, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg. The following members of the 
Society were present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
George Parker Winship, Daniel Berkeley Updike, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Bayard Wood- 
ward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail 
Kellen, George Francis Dow, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Henry Bradford Wash- 
burn, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, John Woodbury, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles 
Eliot Goodspeed, Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, John Hill Morgan, Alexander James 
Wall, William Sumner Appleton, Matt Bushnell 
Jones, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Mark Antony De Wolfe 
Howe, George Francis Booth, Russell Sturgis Paine, 
Ralph Earle, Thomas James Holmes, James Melville 
Hunnewell, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Lemuel Aiken Welles, Stephen Willard 
Phillips, Stewart Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie 
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Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, Eben Francis Thompson, 
George Gregerson Wolkins, Henry Wilder Foote, 
Allyn Bailey Forbes, Hermann Frederick Clarke. 

The meeting was called to order by the Vice- 
president and the call for the meeting was read by the 
Secretary. Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council was then presented by 
the Director and it was voted to accept the same and 
refer it to the Committee on Publications. 

The suggestion of the Council to fill the vacancies 
in the membership of the Society was then presented 
by the Director. The Vice-president appointed a 
committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Greenough, 
Clarke and Jenkins to distribute ballots, who reported 
that there were thirty-four votes each for: 


Julian P. Boyd, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, Worcester, Mass. 
Philip L. Spalding, Boston, Mass. 

Foster Stearns, Hancock, N. H. 


and they were declared elected. 

There being no other business, the following papers 
were presented: ‘‘Some Recently Discovered Portraits 
by Joseph Blackburn,” by John Hill Morgan, of New 
York, N. Y.; ‘‘A Celebrated Law Case,” by William 
V. Kellen, of Boston, Mass.; and “Cheever, Lincoln 
and the Causes of the Civil War,’”’ by George I. Rock- 
wood, of Worcester, Mass. It was voted to refer the 
papers to the Committee on Publications, with the 
exception of Mr. Kellen’s paper which was contributed 
by him only for reading. 

At the close of the meeting the members of the 
Society were entertained at luncheon by Mr. William 
V. Kellen and Mr. Charles H. Taylor at the Club of 
Odd Volumes, 50 Mount Vernon Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


|p eemerre the last six months the Library has 
functioned as usual, acquiring many valuable 
additions to its collections, the details of which will 
await the annual report of the Librarian at the 
meeting in October. 

An important phase of the Society’s work has been 
the aid which it has been rendering to national projects 
of a bibliographical nature. The completing of Sabin’s 
Dictionary, a vast undertaking which was com- 
menced by Joseph Sabin in 1868, is now nearing its 
end under the supervision of the Society’s Librarian, 
and should be finished in June of this year. Already 
the alphabet has progressed half-way through the 
letter W, with the troublesome sections of Washington 
and the West Indies completed. In this work the 
Society’s collections have been drawn upon to a large 
extent. 

Another project of commanding importance is the 
Union List of Newspapers from 1820 to date, the 
purpose of which is to list everywhere in the country 
the tens of thousands of newspaper files published for 
a century past, and which is particularly valuable to 
this Society, because of its comprehensive newspaper 
collection. This work has been performed here entirely 
through the aid of WPA funds. Although there has 
been an exasperating series of delays in the allocation 
of funds, always apparently inevitable with the red- 
tape of government supervision, there is a possibility 
that the Society’s important newspaper collections 
will all be included before the funds expire in June of 
this year. 

In 1931, Mr. William G. Mather, a member of 
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this Society, sponsored and published a two-volume 
Bibliography of the Works of Increase Mather. Mr. 
Mather, who began buying Mathers at the fourth 
Brinley sale in 1886, finally acquired a Mather collec- 
tion which ranked with this Society’s collection as the 
largest in the country. Last year his collection was 
sold to Tracy W. McGregor of Washington. Mr. 
McGregor, today one of the most able and enthusiastic 
collectors of Americana, and incidentally a member 
of this Society, is desirous of having a Cotton Mather 
Bibliography brought out somewhat on the scale of 
the Increase Mather work of five years ago. He wishes 
the Society to supervise and sponsor this project, and 
through his financial assistance, Mr. Thomas J. 
Holmes of Cleveland, the author of the Increase 
Mather bibliography, is now installed in the Society’s 
library, and is starting upon his long task. Through 
the gift from Mr. Mather of the zine plates of all 
known Cotton Mather title-pages, a good share of the 
mechanical work is already accomplished. Within a 
year it is expected that Mr. Holmes will have ready 
for the printer most of his bibliographical notes and 
then will come the formulation of plans for publication. 

There have been four deaths of members of the 
Society during the last six months. Clarence W. 
Bowen, vice-president of the Society, died November 
2, 1935. A member since 1904 and an officer in the 
Council for twenty-three years, he was one of our 
most active and generous supporters. He bequeathed 
to the Society several important portraits and the 
sum of $20,000 for the purpose of completing his 
invaluable History of Woodstock, which was nearly 
half finished at the time of his death. William Harden 
of Savannah, Georgia, died January 4, 1936, at the 
advanced age of ninety-two. He was the Senior 
member of the Society, having been elected in 1884. 
He was librarian of the Georgia Historical Society 
from 1866 to the time of his death, a period of seventy 
years. Perhaps no man in this country’s history has 
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held one position for so long a time. Reuben Colton, 
elected in 1885, died February 26, 1936, and at the 
time of his death was the Society’s Senior member. 
For over half a century he has almost constantly 
attended the meetings and his familiar face and cheer- 
ful presence will be missed. Clarence Bloomfield 
Moore, well-known archeologist of Philadelphia, 
elected in 1895, died March 24, 1936. Extended 
biographical notices of these members will appear in 
the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

As usual, the Director cannot close his Report 
without referring to our depleted income, to the many 
opportunities to increase our collections which we are 
forced to disregard, and to the great amount of aid 
which we are rendering to historians and scholars, in 
spite of inadequate funds. It is probable that a greater 
knowledge of the Society could be spread throughout 
the country if we had a satisfactory Handbook which 
would be generally distributed and which would 
describe in detail the strength of our various collec- 
tions. Through the gift of a generous friend of the 
Society, this want is now to be remedied and the 
Librarian has already begun upon the preparation of 
such a volume, which we hope will not only serve as an 
adequate description of the Library and its services, 
but will aid in attracting financial support. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN 


Clarence Winthrop Bowen, first vice-president of 
this Society, died at his home in Woodstock, Conn., 
November 2, 1935. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 
22, 1852, he was the son of Henry Chandler and Lucy 
Maria (Tappan) Bowen. After graduation from Yale 
with the degree of A.B. in 1873, he spent a year in 
New Haven in the graduate department and at the 
Yale Theological Seminary, later continuing his 
studies in Brooklyn. In 1876 he received from Yale 
the degree of A.M. and in 1882 the degree of Ph.D. 
He had already started upon a journalistic career, 
entering in 1874 the editorial department of “The 
Independent,” of which literary and religious news- 
paper his father was the proprietor and publisher. The 
following year he became foreign correspondent of his 
paper, spending six months in Europe, during which he 
interviewed Thomas Carlyle and Theodore Christleib, 
made the ascent of Mt. Blanc, visited Florence to 
write about American artists living there, and was 
presented to Pope Pius IX. Returning to this country, 
he wrote continuously for “The Independent,” taking 
especially upon himself the interviewing of important 
statesmen or writers or travellers who figured in the 
public news. On a later visit to Europe in 1883, he 
interviewed King Alfonso XII, the Duke of Veragua, 
who was a descendant of Columbus, and other promi- 
nent men of Spain, with reference to the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Discovery of America. This 
project, which he was first to agitate, resulted in the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. In 1896, 
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upon his father’s death, he became the publisher of 
“The Independent” and in 1898 changed the size of the 
periodical from a large folio to octavo, magazine size. In 
1912 he turned “The Independent” over to his nephew, 
Hamilton Holt, after having been connected with this 
fine and scholarly publication for thirty-nine years. 
After retirement from the field of journalism, he 
devoted the rest of his life to administering the several 
historical socities with which he was connected, to 
travel and to historical research. 

Always interested in historical study, Mr. Bowen 
never took a subject for publication without making 
an intense investigation of original sources. His 
printed volumes were not the product of creative 
thought, although he could write well when he chose, 
but historical reference works of decided and perma- 
nent value. His earliest publication, ‘Boundary 
Disputes of Connecticut,”’ issued in 1882, was a sound, 
scholarly monograph, written entirely from the sources 
and admirably illustrated and documented. ‘‘Wood- 
stock, an Historical Sketch,”’ 1886, was an extended 
oration which he read at the bicentennial of that 
Connecticut town and was a presage of his greater 
work to follow forty years later. In 1889 Mr. Bowen 
was chosen secretary of the committee of arrange- 
ments for the Centennial of Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion. The interest thus engendered resulted in his 
“History of the Centennial Celebration of the In- 
auguration of George Washington,” published in 1892 
in a massive volume which still remains as one of the 
finest productions of the American press. Although the 
contributed Chapters, by Mr. Bowen and other 
writers, on the history and events of the inauguration, 
are of undoubted value, it is Mr. Bowen’s contribution 
on the portraits of leading Americans of the eighteenth 
century that gives the work its permanent use as a book 
of reference. Nearly six hundred portraits of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Hamilton and scores of other statesmen 
and leaders of the Revolutionary and Constitutional 
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periods are reproduced, with elaborate notes on the 
artists and on the ownership of the originals. The 
labor of research which must have been performed to 
acquire all this information is impressive and makes the 
volume of constant use in a historical reference library. 
If the portraits and notes could be reprinted today in 
a separate volume, they would reach a much wider 
circle of users than in the bulky and unwieldy “History 
of the Centennial of the Inauguration.” 

The culmination of Mr. Bowen’s life work was his 
History and Genealogies of Woodstock. The result of 
years of planning and unflagging research, this notable 
undertaking first saw the light of print in 1926, when 
a volume of over seven hundred pages was published, 
devoted solely to the History of Woodstock. Then 
followed at intervals the volumes devoted to the 
Genealogies of Woodstock Families, until in 1935 
appeared the sixth volume, carrying the alphabet 
part way through the letter H, and yet covering nearly 
five thousand pages of family histories. Individual 
sketches, historical sidelights and numerous illustra- 
tions make the work of high value to the genealogist, 
the biographer and the historian. And above ail 
persists the thought how one man could have ac- 
complished so much research even in a lifetime. It is 
sad that Mr. Bowen could not have been spared to 
finish his monumental work. Although he made 
provision in his will for this Society to carry on the 
publication, it never can be done in the sumptuous 
way in which he did it. No town in this country has 
ever had so comprehensive a printed history, and 
probably none ever will. 

Mr. Bowen was a member of many historical organ- 
izations, but in three societies he was primarily inter- 
ested. He was a founder of the American Historical 
Association in 1884, and its treasurer from 1884 to 
1917. In those thirty-three years he saw the Associa- 
tion grow from very small beginnings to a great 
national organization with widely extended activities 
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and influence, and to his own unselfish and efficient 
labors that result was in no small part due. He was 
president of the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society from 1907 to 1931 and was directly 
responsible for enlarging its funds and its influence. 
Even after his retirement from the presidency, he 
labored on his self-chosen task of procuring for the 
Society portraits of contemporaneous Presidents of 
the United States and also of individuals of impor- 
tance in the city or in the Society. To the American 
Antiquarian Society he was elected a member in 1904, 
chosen to the Council in 1912, and elected a vice- 
president in 1920. For twenty years he was con- 
scientious in all his connections with the Society. No 
member was more active in the raising of funds. 
When Mr. Lincoln sought in 1920 to secure funds for 
the addition to the building, Mr. Bowen gave liberally 
and aided conspicuously in enlisting the support of 
others, particularly of persons outside of the Society. 
His optimism was contagious and his faith in the 
future always unchanged. He frequently made gifts of 
books to the Library and sought to have others do 
so. His constant attendance at the meetings, both of 
the Council and of the Society, was noteworthy, and 
a meeting scarcely seemed complete without Mr. 
Bowen’s presence. His bequest of $20,000 to the 
Society to aid in completing his History of Woodstock 
showed his faith in our efforts; and his gifts, just before 
his death, of his long series of Journals and Scrap- 
Books have placed in this Library for all time an 
exceedingly valuable record of an interesting and 
varied career. This biographical collection, because 
of Mr. Bowen’s wide associations and friendships, is 
virtually a social, political and literary history of the 
period. 

Mr. Bowen was married, January 28, 1892, to 
Roxana Atwater Wentworth, who died July 10, 1935, 
survived by her husband and a daughter, Mrs. 
Roxana Van Rennselaer of Melton-Mowbray, Eng- 
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land. He was a charming host in his home, as those 
who visited him at ‘Bald Hill” in Woodstock can 
testify. He had known intimately so many leaders of 
thought and action for half a century, that his con- 
versation was filled with highly interesting reminis- 
cence. He had met or visited every President from 
Grant to Coolidge, and had refused to write for a well- 
known magazine a story based on this phase of his 
career. He was so modest about his achievements that 
it was almost embarrassing to offer him a compliment. 
He was interested in all kinds of outdoor life—golf, 
horseback riding, hunting and the care of his garden. 
But his most notable characteristic was his pertinacity. 
If he decided to perform a certain task, no matter how 
onerous or burdensome it was, he never put it off, but 
with a devotion and a perseverance, he persisted until 
he accomplished his purpose. His place in the Council 
of this Society will not be easily filled. 
C. S. B. 


REUBEN COLTON 


Reuben Colton, senior member of the Society, died 
in Worcester, February 26, 1936. Elected to member- 
ship in 1885, he had during recent years stood second 
in seniority, only preceded by William Harden of 
Savannah. But Mr. Harden’s death on January 4, 
1936, made Mr. Colton for two months the Society’s 
earliest member. He was born in Worcester, Novem- 
ber 27, 1855, the son of Samuel Horton and Ann 
(King) Colton. His father was for several years 
publisher of the “Massachusetts Spy” and in later life 
was prominent in the nursery business and horticulture. 
After a preparatory education in Worcester schools 
and at the Friends School in Providence, Reuben 
Colton entered Haverford College, in Pennsylvania, 
and was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1876. He 
spent a year in Europe and upon his return in 1878 
became an assistant librarian at the American Anti- 
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quarian Society. The library at that time was about to 
embark upon an undertaking which had been planned 
a dozen years before, that of making a card catalogue 
of the eighty thousand titles in its possession. The 
only index available was a copy in the Librarian’s 
office of the printed 1837 Catalogue, interleaved to 
include the additions of forty years. With funds 
supplied by Stephen Salisbury, Jr., and under the 
supervision of Mr. Colton, shelf-lists were first pre- 
pared by Mr. John Riordan, who was Mr. Salisbury’s 
secretary. When the shelf-lists were finished, the titles 
were copied on cards by Miss Mary Robinson, who 
had begun her services in the library in 1881, and is 
with us today as Mrs. Mary R. Reynolds. By 1886 
the task was finished. Mr. Colton also aided in the 
preparation of the Index of the printed Proceedings. 
He was active in all departments of the Society’s 
activities, representing the institution at the Library 
Conference at Washington in 1881 and attending 
important book acution sales in New York and Boston. 
The Society highly valued his services, and a Council 
Report stated that he had “shown great aptitude and 
skill, and rare intelligence in library work.” 

Early in 1889 Mr. Colton resigned his position and 
later in the year, on October 21, married Grace 
Goddard Cleveland of Worcester. After a short 
interval in business in Worcester, he removed in 1895 
to Boston, where he established himself as a landscape 
architect, a profession that greatly appealed to him 
because of his father’s long interest in the subject. In 
later life, however, he retired from all active business. 
He gave much of his time to the affairs of the First 
Church of Boston, and was treasurer of its Welfare 
Society, which had large charity funds to disburse. 
For ten years he was the president of the Haverford 
Alumni of New England. In 1932 he returned to 
Worcester where he spent the remainder of his life, 
deeply occupied in reading and enjoying the personal 
contacts with old Worcester friends. He was one of 
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the most constant of all members in attending the 
meetings of the Society, and his friendly presence and 
cheerful greeting will be greatly missed. 

C. S. B. 


WILLIAM HARDEN 


William Harden, for several years past the senior 
member of the Society, died at Savannah on January 
4, 1936, in his ninety-second year. For nearly seventy 
years Librarian of the Georgia Historical Society, he 
held the position continuously until his death—a 
record of service perhaps unequalled in this country. 
He was born in Savannah, November 11, 1844, the 
son of Edward J. Harden, a well known lawyer much 
interested in the study of English literature and the 
classics, and Sophia H. Maxwell. He entered the 
Confederate service in 1861, at the age of sixteen, as a 
member of the Savannah Cadets, engaged with other 
youths in home guard duty. In 1862 this Company 
became a regular part of the Georgia Infantry, and 
young Harden served throughout the entire war, 
during its last two years in the Signal Corps. Although 
he had narrow escapes from death and capture, he was 
mustered out in May 1865 and soon afterwards took a 
position as telegraph operator at Jacksonville. Within 
a year, however, he determined to study law, entered 
his father’s office, and was admitted to the bar in 
1873. After practicing for ten years, he entered the 
office of the County Treasurer, and there remained 
for the rest of his life. 

Although he maintained a business profession, it 
was because of his interest in historical research and 
his librarianship of the Georgia Historical Society 
that he became known outside of his own State. Mr. 
Leonard L. Mackall, in an excellent biography of 
Mr. Harden in the ‘‘Georgia Historical Quarterly” 
for March 1936, from which this sketch has been 
largely drawn, tells how Mr. Harden first entered the 
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service of the Historical Society as assistant librarian 
in 1866, was elected librarian in 1869, printed the 
Catalogue of the library in 1878, and gave the best 
part of his life to the organization which he directed. 
Although he wrote several historical pamphlets and 
articles for historical magazines, his ‘History of 
Savannah,” 1913, and his “Recollections,” 1934, 
constitute his most notable contributions to literature. 
He had a wider knowledge of Georgia history and 
genealogy than any scholar of his day, and was able 
to impart a graphic interest to his knowledge, since 
for three-quarters of a century he himself had been a 
participant in many of the scenes which he described. 

Mr. Harden was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1884, largely because of the 
friendly attitude to the Society which he had mani- 
fested for many years. Although he never was able to 
attend a meeting, he responded to all the calls made to 
him in the line of historical inquiry and aided in the 
building up of our collection of Georgia literature. 
The writer of this sketch has many pleasant recollec- 
tions of Mr. Harden. In his several visit to Savannah, 
seeking for bibliographical knowledge, he found Mr. 
Harden always a helpful guide, a charming narrator 


of personal experiences, and a courteous friend. 
C. S. B. 


CLARENCE BLOOMFIELD MOORE 


Clarence Bloomfield Moore, distinguished archz- 
ologist of Philadelphia, died March 24, 1936. He 
was born at Philadelphia, January 14, 1852, the son 
of Bloomfield H. and Clara 8. (Jessup) Moore. He 
was graduated from Harvard with the dgree of A.B. in 
1873. After graduation, he spent nearly three years 
in travelling through Europe. In 1876 he went to 
Central America, thence to Lima and crossed the 
continent, going over the Andes on horseback and on 
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foot, and down the headwaters of the Amazon in rafts 
and dugouts. After a tour around the world, mostly in 
Asia, he returned to Philadelphia in 1879 to assume the 
presidency of the Jessup and Moore Paper Company. 
He retired from business in 1899 to spend the rest of 
his life in research. Mr. Moore was unmarried. 

For several years he had been greatly interested in 
the scientific investigations of the Indian mounds and 
cemeteries of the southeastern States. This really 
became his most important life work and the results 
were published in a score of richly illustrated quarto 
volumes, published by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. In connection with these 
investigations, he became an expert photographer and 
received numerous medals and other prizes in connec- 
tion with photographic work. He made a large collec- 
tion of New England antiquities which he presented 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences. He was elected a 
member of numerous archzological and _ historical 
societies, both in the United States and in Europe. 
He was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1895 and although distance prevented him 
from coming to the meetings, he was always helpful 
in correspondence. 


C. S. B. 
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AN EXTENSION OF LAWRENCE PARK’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE WORK OF 
JOSEPH BLACKBURN 


BY 


JOHN HILL MORGAN 
AND 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


FOREWORD 


Ws EN the American Antiquarian Society published 
in 1923 the pamphlet on the work of Joseph Black- 
burn by the late Lawrence Park,’ it furnished the first 
critical descriptive list of the work of this interesting 
painter. Through the research of William Dunlap, 
we had known for one hundred years that an artist by 
the name of Blackburn had painted ‘‘very respectable 
portraits in Boston,’”? but this was about the substance 
of his information. 

Tuckerman’ added nothing to Dunlap except that, 
at the request of Col. John Trumbull, Blackburn’s 
portraits of Mrs. Chesebrough and Mrs. Dering (now 
in the Metropolitan Museum) were shown at the 
National Academy of Design in New York. This was 
probably sometime in the eighteen-thirties. 

Mr. Augustus Thorndike Perkins published in the 
“Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety,” (1878), a list of about fifty portraits which he 
attributed to Blackburn, and later Blackburn was 


‘Joseph Blackburn, A Colonial Portrait Painter With a Descriptive List of His Works, 
by Lawrence Park, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


*History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, Wm. 
Dunlap, 1834, Vol. I, p. 32. 
*Book of the Artists. Henry T. Tuckerman, 1867, Vol. I, p. 45. 
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assigned a Connecticut origin and christened with 
the fantastic given name of “Jonathan B.’”’ These 
unfortunate errors were widely copied, and in some 
places impossible dates have been given for his birth 
and death. The fact is that the dates and places of 
both his birth and death are still unknown. He pre- 
sumably was born not later than about 1730, probably 
in England, and he died sometime after 1774, probably 
also in England, but it is quite possible that his life 
may have covered forty years more than this period. 

The steps by which our still fragmentary knowledge 
of Blackburn has been gathered may be worth 
recording. 

So far as has been discovered, the ridiculous error 
by which, for over thirty years, Joseph Blackburn was 
named “Jonathan B.”’ arose somewhat in this way: 

Mr. Perkins had published a list of works attributed 
to Blackburn, and had stated that Mr. H. W. French, 
“who has devoted much time to this inquiry, thinks 
there is reason to believe that he came from Connecti- 
cut”’; that he might be the son of a traveling artist by 
the name of Christopher B. Blackburn, a generation 
before him, but Mr. Perkins was careful to point out 
that there was no good proof of this and that he merely 
mentioned it so that it might perhaps be ‘‘a clue to his 
real ancestry.”’ Mr. French in his ‘‘Art and Artists in 
Connecticut” (1879) gave to Blackburn the place of 
honor, stated that he had searched diligently for facts 
to support ‘“‘the Connecticut theory,” and that the 
artist printed his name on almost ‘“‘all of his pictures, 
J. B. Blackburn,” but had to admit that the facts 
assembled by him “proved nothing; but it may be 
that Christopher B. had a son, J. B., possibly born in 
Wethersfield probably about the year 1700.” Mr. 
French was quite right in admitting that his ‘‘facts’”’ 
proved nothing whatsoever. Just how and when Mr. 
French’s misconception as to Blackburn’s method 
of signing his portraits evolved from ‘J. B.” into 
“Jonathan B.” will probably never be known. The 
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first use of the name “Jonathan B.”’ Blackburn, 
which has been found up to this time, appears in 
“History of the Centennial of the Inauguration of 
Washington,” edited by Clarence W. Bowen (1892), 
wherein two portraits are reproduced and attributed 
to “Jonathan B. Blackburn.” 

It was not, however, until the exhibition held in 
connection with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration at 
the Metropolitan Museum in 1909, and its exhibition 
of Colonial Portraits in 1911, both of which included 
portraits by Blackburn, that his work was brought to 
the general attention of the public. 

As the result of these exhibitions, three men 
became interested in Blackburn’s work and began 
exchanging information on the subject. They ap- 
proached the painter from different angles and met 
one summer in Portsmouth, N. H., to examine the 
Blackburn portraits of the Warner family, then 
owned by descendants and now (1935) on exhibition 
in the Warner House in that city. Mr. Lawrence Park 
was engaged in compiling the list of Blackburn’s work 
later published by the American Antiquarian Society, 
and was preparing an article on the portraits of Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst and Mrs. David Chesebrough. The 
writer of this foreword had been searching for the 
reasons why the painter had ever been called “‘Jona- 
than B. Blackburn,” the name used in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Catalogues, as about thirty of his then 
known works were all signed ‘‘I. Blackburn”’ and none 
“Jonathan” or even “I. B.” Blackburn. After this 
visit two brochures on Blackburn were published,', 
and it may be noted that neither author, at the time 
(1919) would go farther than to call the artist ‘I. 
Blackburn.”’ Mr. Frank W. Bayley had found among 
a list of unclaimed letters published in The New 
Hampshire Gazette for October 30, 1761, one for 


1Notes on the Portrait of Lettice Mitchell by Blackburn, John Hill Morgan, Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, Jan. 1919. 
Two Portraits by Blackburn by Lawrence Park, Art in America, Feb. 1919. 
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“Jos. Blackburn”? which might indicate the artist’s 
name,! as Blackburn was in Portsmouth in that year. 

In February, 1919, in examining four hitherto 
unidentified Blackburn portraits then in the possession 
of Mr. Wallace T. Jones of Brooklyn, New York, in 
company with Mr. A. E. Rueff of the Brooklyn 
Museum and the writer, Mr. Park found on the 
portrait of Andrew Faneuil Phillips a signature which 
was apparently “Jos. Blackburn.’”’ Even then there 
was some doubt, as all other signed portraits then 
known, read “I. Blackburn,” and the “Jos.” in the 
Phillips portrait might be ‘“‘Jas.’” 

The question was not settled until a chance con- 
versation on the beach at York Harbor, Maine, 
disclosed the fact that a paid bill for one of Blackburn’s 
portraits, signed, ‘Jos. Blackburn,’”’ dated Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 12, 1762, was in the possession of 
Mrs. Leonard Wheeler of Worcester, Mass. This was 
photographed and published,’ and brought this inter- 
esting if unimportant search to an end, but it was a 
long time before the Museums of the country could 
be induced to change the name plates on their Black- 
burn portraits from the ridiculous “Jonathan B.,”’ 
for which there never had been the slightest justifica- 
tion, to ““Joseph”’ which was indeed his name. Even 
today certain foreign lexicons and biographical dic- 
tionaries carry the name “Jonathan B. Blackburn” 
and give as their authority, the catalogues of the 
Metropolitan Museum of the exhibitions of 1909 and 
1911. 

Sometime in the spring of 1920 Mr. Theodore Bolton 
of New York called to the attention of the writer a 
reference by Thomas Addis Emmet to the effect that 
Blackburn had painted members of the Tucker family 


iLetter of F. W. Bayley to the Sunday Herald, Boston, Aug. 17, 1919. 

*Further Notes On Blackburn by John Hill Morgan, Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 
July 1919. 

3Joseph Blackburn's Receipt For The Portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell, Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, Oct. 1919, p. 229; Oct. 1920, p. 235. 
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in Bermuda and this started the search on that 
Island.! The late Ormond T. Middleton of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, whose interest was solicited, advised the 
writer of three Blackburn portraits in his possession, 
one of which was signed with Blackburn’s name. 
Through the researches of the late Mr. Winslow Bell, 
then writing part of the history of Bermuda, Mr. 
Middleton was able to state that no references to 
Blackburn were to be found in the records of the 
Island, and that no newspaper was published there 
before 1764. The writer visited Bermuda in 1927 and, 
through Mr. Middleton’s introduction, examined and 
made notes on fourteen portraits, many of which 
appeared to be from Blackburn’s brush. A portrait of 
John Pigott is signed and dated 1752, and that of Miss 
Deborah Bascombe is signed and dated 1753. If the 
tradition preserved by Mr. Emmet is correct that 
Blackburn was engaged to journey from London to 
Bermuda to paint the Tucker family, several of whose 
portraits have been found, and later accepted other 
commissions, he probably sailed from England early 
in 1752 and, to have completed the other portraits 
found there by him, he must have remained in Ber- 
muda well into the year 1753. The fact that Blackburn 
painted portraits of Miss Mary Sylvester and her 
sister, Mrs. David Chesebrough, daughters of Brinley 
Sylvester of Sylvester Manor, Shelter Island, L. L., 
New York, has led some of the early writers on Black- 
burn to follow tentatively the tradition that after 
leaving Bermuda he landed in New York and painted 
these two portraits there. Sylvester Manor, however, 
was one hundred and twenty miles from New York, and 
Mrs. Chesebrough (Park No. 24) and her step-daughter, 
Abigail Chesebrough (Morgan-Foote, No. 112) were 
living in Newport in 1754 when the portrait of Mrs. 
Chesebrough is dated. Miss Mary Sylvester married 
at Newport, R. I., March 9, 1756, Thomas Dering of 


1The Emmet Family by Thomas Addis Emmet, Bradstreet Press, 1898. See chapter 
on The Tucker Family of Bermuda, p. 370-81. 
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Boston, so that it is probable that Miss Sylvester was 
painted in Newport in the same year as her sister, or in 
Boston after her marriage to Thomas Dering. Up to 
the time of this writing no other portrait has been 
found which locates Blackburn in NewYork and none 
which suggests even the possibility that he ever was 
there. The strong probability is that Blackburn sailed 
directly from Bermuda to Newport, R. I., possibly in 
one of “King David’’ Chesebrough’s own ships and, 
after painting the ladies of his family, moved on to 
Boston. 

As early as 1898, when Mr. Emmet published his 
book, he referred to some of the Tucker portraits as 
dilapidated from neglect. The climate of Bermuda 
is severe upon oil paint on canvas, and some of the 
other portraits, lately examined on the Island, are in 
such bad condition or have been so faultily ‘restored’ — 
in some cases almost completely repainted—that 
attributions can hardly be made with assurance. 

In 1931 Mr. H. W. Foote, who was working with the 
writer on this extension of Mr. Park’s list, suggested 
enlisting the interest of Miss Gertrude W. Peabody of 
Cambridge, Mass., who was about to visit Bermuda. 
Miss Peabody, on her visits in 1931 and 1932, saw and 
checked the descriptions on almost all the portraits 
which the writer had seen, and located four additional 
Blackburns, those of the Fisher and Gilbert families. 
Miss Peabody’s researches have been of much value. 
In the summers of 1933 and 1934 Mr. Thurman Rotan, 
of the Frick Art Reference Library, visited Bermuda 
and photographed most of these portraits. 

Meanwhile, Mr. F. W. Bayley in 1929 published 
“Five Colonial Artists cf New England,” one of 
whom was Blackburn. In 1930 Messrs. Theodore 
Bolton and Harry L. Binnse published an article 
containing some critical notes on Blackburn’s work 
and a check list based on Park, with nine additional 
portraits which had been attributed to Blackburn at 
the time. There was also considerable additional 
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information in the check list as to where the portraits 
had been reproduced or exhibited, etc.' Later critical 
examination of several of these additions to the Park 
list has proven the attribution to Blackburn to be 
unwarranted. 

Mr. Park’s list of 1923, of eighty-eight portraits, 
remains the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Blackburn yet published, and he con- 
cluded his note on Blackburn’s work as follows: 
“Tt is highly probable that as time goes on the mystery 
which now surrounds Blackburn’s origin and other 
details of his life will be cleared up but it is doubtful 
if many additions will be made to the following list of 
portraits painted by him during his sojourn in the 
American colonies.’ Curiously enough the twelve 
years which have elapsed since Mr. Park wrote these 
words have reversed his predictions. Many additions 
have been made to the list of Blackburn’s portraits, 
but few facts concerning his career have come to light. 
These new facts may be summarized as follows: 

Mr. H. W. Foote, while in England in 1931, found 
in the Library of Sir Robert Witt, London, the 
description and the reproduction of the portraits of 
Sir Richard Acton and Lady Acton, signed by Black- 
burn and dated 1774. This was clear proof that Black- 
burn had returned to England and was engaged in 
painting as late as that year. 

The MacPhedris House in Portsmouth, N. H., built 
about 1715, after the first generation and for nearly 
two hundred years thereafter the home of the Warner 
family, is now known by their name. Lately it has 
been purchased for the purpose of preservation and on 
its walls hang the five Warner portraits painted by 
Blackburn during his visit to Portsmouth in 1761-63. 
The writer, learning in the summer of 1934 that there 
was a reference to Blackburn among the Warner papers, 


“An American Artist of Formula: Jos. Blackburn’ by Theodore Bolton and Harry 
Loring Binnse, The Antiquarian, November 1930, p. 50. 


20p. Cit. p. 11. 
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on a visit in September, in company with Mr. Foote, 
examined the document which proved to be the ac- 
count of Mr. Jonathan Warner, (Park No. 78) with 
his London agents. The account is headed— 


“Dr. Mr. Jonathan Warner of Portsmouth, 
New England acct. curr‘ with Trecothick and 
Thomlinson.” 


The first entry under 1764 is as follows: “‘1764 
January, to Cash Paid his Bill to Jos*. Blackburn 
£21.” The total debit balance of the account was 
£12931 2s. 2d. and it is signed “Errors Excepted, 
London, April 30, 1764 Trecothick and Thomlinson.”’ 
As the bill paid to Jos. Blackburn for the portrait of 
Mrs. Nathaniel Barrell was for the sum of 10 guineas, 
it would seem to follow that this payment is for the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Warner, the first of 
which is dated 1761,and the second of which presum- 
ably dates from the same year, although it is difficult 
to explain why Blackburn’s bill remained unpaid for 
more than two years and until after his return to 
London. All the other Warner portraits appear to be 
of the years 1760 or 1761. Blackburn is supposed to 
have left Portsmouth and to have returned to England 
after painting the Cutts portraits, which, so far as we 
know, were the latest painted by him in New England. 
Mr. Park believed that the Cutts portraits were 
painted in Portsmouth in 1763; his reasoning being 
that, as Samuel Cutts of Portsmouth married Anne 
Holyoke of Cambridge, Mass. on Dec. 8, 1762, and 
took his bride to Portsmouth to live, where Blackburn 
was then at work, it seemed probable that they were 
painted in Porstmouth after their marriage, as the 
portraits are companions. The Warner account with 
Trecothick and Thomlinson shows that Blackburn’s 
bill was paid in London in January, 1764, and there- 
fore, presumably Blackburn was in London at that 
time. If, as seems certain, the portraits of Sir Richard 
Acton and Lady Acton were painted in England in 
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1774, we thus have ten years of Blackburn’s career 
unaccounted for. The only portrait by him which 
may be assigned to this period is that of the so-called 
Marchioness Wentworth (no person of that title is 
found in the British peerage). This portrait is signed 
and dated 1767. If it is, indeed, by Blackburn, it was 
presumably painted in England as the costume would 
indicate a date later than 1764. 

Blackburn’s name is unknown in England today. 
His subjects there must have been, for the most part, 
relatively inconspicuous people, for no portrait of his 
appears in the long list of engraved British portraits; 
there is no mention of his name in the accounts of 
British portrait painters of the 18th century; nor is one 
of his canvases known to be in any British public 
gallery. Further search may disclose his activities 
there during the decade 1764 to 1774, but when and 
where he was born, under whom he was trained or 
when and where he died is as much of a mystery today 
as it was twenty years ago when the search began. 


New York, December 1, 1935. J. H. M. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library of New York which not only placed all its records 
at our disposal, photographed many of the portraits in Ber- 
muda, and co-operated from the beginning; to MissGertrude W. 
Peabody who, through two winters spent in Bermuda, checked 
the notes on the portraits attributed to Blackburn in that 
Island and found four additional portraits by him; to Mr. 
Alexander J. Wall of the New York Historical Society for his 
constant help and for his research covering the pedigrees of 
the Vassall, Russell, Thacher, Dummer and other families and 
who guided the unsuccessful attempts made to locate or 
identify Miss Elizabeth Degan (or Degen) and Daniel Rogers 
Whitcombe. In this last inquiry we also acknowledge the 
help of Miss Louisa Dresser, Associate in Decorative Arts, 
Worcester Art Museum. 

We also record our thanks to the various owners for per- 
mitting us to examine the portraits and for their help in 
obtaining the facts thereto; to Miss Ethelwyn Manning and 
Miss Hope Mathewson of the Frick Art Reference Library; 
to Mr. George H. Edgell, Director, and Mrs. Haven Parker 
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of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Mr. Harry B. Wehle of 

the Metropolitan Museum; Mr. Harry McNeill Bland of the 

Fridenberg Galleries, New York; to Mr. Allyn B. Forbes of the 

Massachusetts Historical Society; Mr. André E. Rueff; 

Mr. Harry Piers, Curator of the Provincial Museum, Halifax, 

- S., and to many others who have been so generous in their 
elp. 


PortTRAITS MENTIONED IN THE PARK List or 1923 
But Nor LocaTep aT THAT TIME 


BENJAMIN PoLuarp, No. 2 
(Park 58) 

Sussect: Son of Jonathan and Mary Pollard of Boston. Born 
June 6, 1696. On August 14, 1746, he married Margaret 
Winslow. He was a merchant and one of the founders of the 
Corps of Cadets in 1741, and sheriff of Suffolk County. He 
died in Boston in December 1756. 

Date: c. 1756 

Size: c. 334% x 25% 

Description: Bust in oval; body full front; head one-quarter 
to subject’s left; red dressing cap; dark brown eyes directed 
to spectator; white stock with ruffle; a loose robe or dressing 
gown of blue-green; red waistcoat; dark taupe background. 

OwnersHiP: Joshua Winslow; Isaac Winslow; Benjamin 
Winslow; William Henry Winslow; Margaret V. Winslow; 
Willard Winslow, father of Miss Julia Winslow, 176 W. 87th 
Street, New York City, the present owner. 

Repropucep: Photograph at Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 20704. 

Note: Park in his “Joseph Blackburn, Portrait Painter,” 
American Antiquarian Society, 1923, lists, (No. 57), a portrait 
of Benjamin Pollard by Blackburn in the ownership of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society to which it was given in 1834 
by Isaac Winslow. The portrait is referred to in the Proceed- 
ings of that Society, First Series, Vol. 16, p. 390. Park also 
lists another portrait of the same subject, (No. 58), concerning 
which he says: ‘‘This is another portrait but whether or not it 
is similar to the preceding I do not know as I have not found 
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it. x. x. Owned (1878) by Miss Margaret V. Winslow, Boston.” 
The portrait above referred to by Mr. Park, together with the 
companion portrait of Mrs. Pollard, was located in New York 
City in 1935, still in the possession of a member of the family. 
On an old piece of paper pasted on the back is written: ““Ben- 
jamin Pollard son of Jonathan & Mary—grandson of William— 
Born in Boston, in June 1696 married Margaret eldest daughter 
of Joshua and — Winslow about 1745. He died in Boston 
Dec. 26, 1756.” 

This inscription seems to be in the handwriting of Isaac 
Winslow, son of Joshua, who was the family genealogist. These 
two portraits (Park 57 and 58) are alike except in the exact 
color of the cap and waistcoat. The general firmness of the 
drawing of the portrait, which is described here, and from the 
fact that it is found together with its companion portrait of 
his wife, signed and dated, lead Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote to 
believe that this is the original and that Park 57 may be a 
replica, perhaps painted after Pollard’s death in December, 
1756. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN POLLARD 
(Margaret Winslow) 
(Park 59) 


Sussect: She was the eldest daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth 
(Savage) Winslow. She was born in Boston, April 28, 1724 
and on August 14, 1746 married Benjamin Pollard (q.v.). 
She died in Boston, March 25, 1814. 

Date: Signed at left in block letters “I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1756.” 

Size: c. 33% x 251%. 

Description: Bust portrait in oval; body front; head one- 
quarter to subject’s right; eyes front; dark brown hair 
brushed off forehead; dark brown eyes; high color on checks; 
white or pearl-gray satin gown; blue shawl draped over left 
arm, three-quarters to shoulder; lace trimming at low-cut 
bodice held together with string of pearls; right sleeve 
trimmed with lace caught by pearl ornament; greenish-blue 
background with pinkish lights. 
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OwnersHIP: Joshua Winslow; Isaac Winslow; Benjamin 
Winslow; William Henry Winslow; Margaret V. Winslow; 
Willard Winslow, father of Miss Julia Winslow, 176 W. 87th 
Street, New York City. 

Repropucep: Photograph Frick Art Reference Library, New 
York, No. 20705. 

Note: Park refers to this portrait in his list as No. 59 and 
states that he had been unable to find it but that Perkins 
described it in 1878 when it was owned by Miss Maragaret V. 
Winslow of Boston. This portrait, together with that of her 
husband, was located in New York in 1935. On an oval slip 
of paper on the back was written: ‘‘A portrait of Margaret 
Pollard, daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth Winslow, the latter 
born Savage born in Boston May 9, 1724; died also in Boston 
on March 18—(torn off) fifth— from first Joshua. Married 
Benj. Pollard August 14, 1746 who was son of Jonathan Pollard 
and Mary Winslow, daughter of Edward — the Sheriff by 
Mary Hilton his first wife Benjamin born June 6th—(50 years 
old when married to his wife age 22) He died in Boston D— 
(Largely illegible). 


List oF PorTRAITS PAINTED BY JOSEPH BLACKBURN 
IN BERMUDA AND Nort LISTED IN PARK 


(Mr. Park’s numbering has been continued.) 


89. Miss Deborah Bascombe 98. Anne Jones 

90. Nathaniel Butterfield 99. Francis Jones 

91. Mrs. Henry Corbusier 100. Mrs. Thomas Jones 
92. Mrs. Fisher 101. Thomas Parsons 

93. Miss Gilbert 102. John Pigott, No. 1 

94. Mr. Gilbert (?) 103. John Pigott, No. 2 
95. Mrs. Gilbert 104. Mrs. John Pigott 

96. William Hall 105. ThomasTudorTucker 
97. Mrs. Hall 


The seventeen portraits above listed probably fail 
to record in full the work of Blackburn while in 
Bermuda during the years 1752-3. No doubt some 
portraits have been destroyed by accident or the action 
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of the climate; some, like the Tucker and Hall portraits, 
have found homes in this country; and still others may 
exist which may come to light. 


Portraits PaIntep BY BLACKBURN IN BERMUDA 
89. Miss Desoran BascomMBE 
Supsect: Deborah, daughter of Cornelius Bascombe, born 
about 1715; married (1) Thomas Butterfield on March 4, 
1756, (2) John Esten. 


Dare: Signed, lower right; ‘““Nata 1715 I. Blackburn Depictus 
-—1753.” 

Size: 34 x 27%. 

Description: The subject is shown seated against a dark 
brown background, her left shoulder slightly advanced, her 
head turned left, full front. She has dark hair falling to her 
neck and partly covered by a lace cap; dark eyes and eye- 
brows; a long nose; full chin, and ruddy complexion. She 
wears a dark blue-gray dress, cut square over her full bosom, 
with lace ruffles at neck and elbows, and a white satin 
figured ribbon tied in a bow and holding a rose at her bosom. 
A gold earring shows in her left ear, and she has a black 
ribbon about her neck, from which hangs a pendant with blue 
jewels. Her left hand rests on a table beside a book bound 
in red. Her right hand, with a ring on the first finger, holds a 
white fan open in her lap. The picture is in a contemporary 
carved frame. 


OwnersHip: Mrs. St. George Butterfield, ‘“Widdrington” 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Repropucep: Photograph Frick Art Reference Library, 

New York, No. 20309. 

Note: Mr. Thurman Rotan recorded the inscription stating 
the birth date on the portrait to be 1715 but the owner gives 
the date as “about 1736.” As Miss Bascombe was painted 
in 1753, she would have been thirty-eight according to Black- 
burn and seventeen according to the owner. It is apparent that 
the brith date given by Blackburn is correct. 

The use of “Nata” (feminine) and “Depictus”’ (masculine) 
indicates an unfamiliarity with Latin constructions. This 
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misuse of termination appears in several of Blackburn’s 
inscriptions. Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


90. NATHANIEL BUTTERFIELD 

Supsect: Gen. Nathaniel Butterfield, born 1694, died 1765. 

Date: ¢. 1752-3. 

Size: 294% x 24%. 

Description: The subject’s head and bust are shown within a 
painted oval against a plain background, with spandrels in 
lower corners. His body is nearly in profile, his right shoulder 
towards the spectator, his head turned right, nearly full 
front. He has dark eyes, strongly marked black eyebrows, 
black hair falling to his shoulders, and a high complexion. 
He wears a white neck-scarf, a dark blue coat with brass 
buttons, and a scarlet waistcoat trimmed with gold braid. 
A black cocked hat, edged with gold, is held under his left 
arm. The picture is in a contemporary carved wood frame. 

OwNnERSsHIP: This portrait has passed by descent to the present 
owner, Miss Julia Butterfield, ‘“Marechaux,”’ Paget West, 
Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19248. 

Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. General 

Butterfield was living in Bermuda at the time of Blackburn’s 

visit. 


91. Mrs. Henry CorsBusizRr 


(Elizabeth Butterfield) 
Supsect: Elizabeth, probably of the Butterfield family, 
married (1) . . . . Trimmingham, and (2) July 19, 1747, 


Henry Corbusier, as his second wife. Corbusier came of a 
Huguenot family which emigrated from France to Bermuda 
after the Edict of Nantes. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 47 x 38. 


Description: The subject is shown three-quarters length, 
half front against plain background, her left shoulder 
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towards the spectator and her face turned left, nearly full 
front. She has light brown hair ornamented with pearls, a 
fair complexion, and dark blue eyes. She wears a blue satin 
gown with a very full skirt and a stiff bodice cut square 
at the neck and edged with lace. Her right hand holds 
flowers to her bosom; her left hand, hanging rather stiffly 
over her skirt at her side, shows a ring on the first finger. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait has passed by descent through the 
Tucker family to the present owner, Miss Julia Butterfield, 
“Marechaux,” Paget West, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19247. 
Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


92. Mrs. FisHeR 

Sussect: The subject was a member of the Gilbert family who 
married a Captain Fisher of the Royal Navy. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 361% x 2834. 

Description: The subject is painted in a red dress with a bow 
of blue ribbon at her bosom, and another around her neck 
holding two bands of pearls. She has a ribbon and flowers 
in her hair, and an earring in her right ear. Her right hand 
holds a folded fan in her lap. 


OwnersuiP: This portrait has passed by descent to Mr. Joseph 
Tromseli Gilbert, ““Huntly,”’ Paget East, Bermuda. 


Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 20312. 
Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the 
photograph only. 


93. Muss GILBERT 
Suspsect: Called a portrait of Miss Gilbert who lived in 
Somerset, Bermuda. 
Date: ¢. 1752-3. 
Size: 35 x 27%. 


Weg 
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Description: The subject is shown seated, three-quarters 
length, nearly full front, her right shoulder slightly advanced, 
her face turned right. She has black hair, arched eyebrows, 
and a bright complexion. She wears a green brocade gown, 
cut square with a narrow lace trim at the neck, and with 
deep lace ruffles at the elbows and a white insert in the front 
of the bodice. She has a lace cap, a pearl band about her 
throat, an earring in her left ear, and rings on the first finger 
of her left hand and the fourth finger of her right. Her right 
hand holds a rose to her bosom; her left rests in her lap. 
holding a small purse. Part of the chair in which she sits is 
shown, with a curtain behind. The picture is in an old 
carved frame. 

OwneErsHIP: This portrait has passed by descent to Mr. Joseph 
Tromsell Gilbert, “Huntly,” Paget East, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 20313. 

Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the 
photograph only. 


94. Mr. 


Sussect: Mr. Gilbert. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 31 x 24. 

Description: The subject is shown half-length. He has a 
round, full face, of ruddy complexion, and wears a long gray, 
curled wig, white neck cloth and red coat, opened to show a 
dark green waistcoat into which his right hand is thrust. 
His left hand rests in his lap. 

OwnersuIP: This portrait has passed by descent to Mr. Joseph 
Tromsell Gilbert, “Huntly,” Paget East, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 20315. 

Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the 
photograph only. 
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95. Mrs. GILBERT 


Sussect: Wife of the subject of the preceding portrait. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 31 x 26. 

Description: The subject is a large woman, shown seated, 
half-length, nearly full front, her right shoulder slightly 
advanced. She wears lace over her head, hanging to her 
shoulders; a red satin dress, cut square and trimmed with 
lace, and with a white insert in the front of the bodice. She 
has lace about her neck, and flowers held by a bow at her 
bosom. Her right arm rests on the arm of a chair and she 
holds a fan in both hands. 

OwneERrsHIP: This portrait has passed by descent to Mr. Joseph 
Tromsell Gilbert, ‘““Huntly,”’ Paget East, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 20314. 

Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the 
photograph only. 


96. 


Supsect: William Hall. 

Date: 1752-3. 

Size: 36 x 28. 

Description: The subject is shown three-quarters to his left, 
face three-quarters front; gray hair, possibly a wig, curled 
and falling over right shoulder; eyes front; white stock; 
falling band buttoned into high, dark brown long waistcoat 
bound with wide yellow (gold?) braid; light brown coat 
without collar but with cloth (?) buttons; narrow cuff with 
buttons; left hand with long linen under sleeve tied at wrist 
and covering hand to first joints, holding a letter; right hand 
extended upward to right pointing to a marine painting in 
a mahogany frame with large scroll ornament at left. Black 
background. On the letter appear the words partly illegible: 
“Capt. Wm. Hall Be—’’ (possibly Bermuda). 

OwnersuiP: Mrs. David S. Baker, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 

No. 21126. 

Note: When in Bermuda, Mr. Morgan was told of portraits 
of William Hall and his second wife, Patience Stowe, then 
owned by Mrs. Dorothy (Harvey) Johnston, a niece of Ashton 
Harvey, Esq. These portraits are those now owned by Mrs. 
Baker. The portrait has been rebacked and repainted in places. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the photograph 
only. 

97. Mrs. 
(Patience Stowe) 


Sussect: Patience Stowe, wife of Captain William Hall of 
Bermuda. 

Date: ¢. 1752-3. 

Size: 36 x 28. 

Description: The subject is shown seated in a mahogany 
chair against a dark brown background, her body nearly in 
profile, the left shoulder towards the spectator, her head 
turned left three-quarters front. She is shown as a young 
woman in her early twenties, with blue eyes and brown hair. 
She wears a white satin dress, trimmed with fine lace, and a 
grey scarf with blue stripes shows on the chair behind her 
and is carried round her body to her right side, where it is 
held by the fingers of her right hand. She wears a short string 
of pearls across her bodice, ending with a large pear drop on a 
brooch of colored stones. Her left arm rests on the arm of her 
chair and on the first and fourth fingers of her left hand she 
wears narrow onyx and gold rings. 

The portrait has been relined and somewhat repainted. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait, with that of the subject’s husband, 
is said to have belonged to the Harvey family of Bermuda, 
from whom it passed by descent to the present owner, Mrs. 
David 8. Baker, 281 Lake Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Repropucep: Photograph in the Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 21127. 

Note: Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Foote has seen this 
picture, but both accept its attribution to Joseph Blackburn. 
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This portrait in pose and costume is almost identical with that 
of Mrs. Wyseman Claggett (Lettice Mitchell) owned by the 
Brooklyn Museum. 


98. ANNE JONES 


Supsect: Anne, daughter of Col. Thomas and Mary (Harvey) 
Jones, born Oct. 4, 1748 (baptized Dec. 4); married (1) 
March 24, 1768, Robert Davenport, by whom she had a son, 
John. She married (2) Zaccheus Hinson, and died Sept. 6, 
1811. 

Date: The picture is not signed but at the left in script are the 
words: Natus 4 Octo’-1748 

Pinxit Octo™—1752. 

Size: 2914 x 24%. 

Description: A child with light brown hair and blue eyes is 
shown, almost full'front, within a painted oval spandrel. 
She is standing against a blue background, wearing a white 
gown cut low at the neck, with lace edging. By her side is 
a table with a basket of flowers held by her hands. There 
is also a flower in her hair. 

OwnersHiP: Sarah Hinson, a daughter of Anne Jones by 
her second husband, married William Riddell Jones, the 
grandfather of the present owner, Mrs. Ormond T. Middle- 
ton, “Upland,” Hamilton, Bermuda. 

RepropucepD: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19254. 

Note: The use of ““Natus”’ is incorrect. 
Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


99. Francis JONES 


Sussect: Francis, son of Francis and Mary (Sherlock) Jones, 
born 1698. He was elected to the Bermuda Assembly in 1721 
and later a member and President of the Council. In 1744 
on the death of Gov. Alured Popple he became Commander 
in Chief and Vice-admiral of Bermuda Island. He died in 
1776. 
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Date: Upon the letter on the table appear the words in script— 
“T. Blackburn pinxit 1752.” 

Size: 49 x 39. 

Description: President Jones is shown, seated, three-quarters 
length, his left shoulder towards the spectator, half front 
his face turned slightly left. He has a dark ruddy complexion, 
and wears a white curled wig, white stock, dark blue coat 
with brass buttons, white ruffles at his wrists, black silk 
breeches with buckles at the knees, and white silk stockings. 
His right arm is rather stiffly extended over a table at his 
side on which are a quill pen and letters with red seals. His 
left hand holds a letter in his lap. In the right background 
is a view of the Bermuda shore with a sailing vessel. The 
picture, which is in a contemporary carved frame, has 
recently been restored. 

OwneErsHIP: The portrait has descended through six genera- 
tions to the present owner, Lloyd P. Jones, Esq., ‘Paget 
Hall,” Paget, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, New 
York, No. 19243. A poor modern copy of this portrait hangs 
in the rooms of the Bermuda Historical Society, Hamilton. 
Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have examined the 
photograph only. 


100. Mrs. THomas JONES 


Suspsect: Mary Harvey was born 1729, and married Nov. 21, 
1747 Col. Thomas Jones, eldest son of President Francis 
Jones. She was the daughter of John Harvey and the sister 
of Chief Justice John Harvey. 

Date: The portrait is not signed but has an inscription in 
script at the left: “Natus Sep‘. 14, 1729 

Pinx’. Octo" 1752” 

Size: 49 x 39. 

Description: The subject is shown against a plain dark back- 
ground, three-quarters length, with her left shoulder toward 
the spectator, her face turned nearly full front. She wears a 
blue satin gown with deep patterned lace at her elbows and 
at the square-cut neck of her gown, pink bows of ribbon at 
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waist and bosom. A pearl pin catches up the left sleeve, she 
has a pearl ornament in her hair, and a ring on the fourth 
finger of her right hand. A white scarf hangs from her left 
arm and shoulder, extending to the rear right. She has brown 
hair and grey eyes. A parrot perches on her right hand while 
her left hand holds her gown. The carved wood frame is 
contemporary with the portrait. 

OwnersHiP: Descended to her great granddaughter, Mrs. 
Ormond T. Middleton, “Upland,’”’ Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 

New York, No. 19250. 
Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 
The use of “‘Natus’”’ is incorrect as in No. 98. 


101. THomas Parsons 
Sussect: Thomas Parsons, described as “Captain,” married a 


sister of President Thomas Jones, and represented Paget in 
the Assembly in 1715, and was Speaker in 1722. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 29 x 24. 

Description: The head and bust of the subject are shown half 
front against a dark brown background with spandrels in 
lower corners, the right shoulder toward the spectator, the 
face turned right. He has a heavy, red face, with double 
chin. He wears a gray wig to his shoulders, white stock and 
ruffle, and light brown coat and waistcoat, the latter partly 
unbuttoned. He holds a black object, probably intended for 
his hat, under his left arm. The picture has recently been 
restored, and is in a contemporary carved frame. 

OwNERSHIP: This portrait has passed by descent to the present 
owner, Lloyd P. Jones, Esq., “Paget Hall,” Paget, Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19244. 

Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


102. Joxun Picorr (No. 1) 


Suspsect: John, a son of John Pigott of London, was in 
Bermuda as early as 1743, when he received from Gov. 
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Alured Popple a grant of a house-lot, “Style Point,” at 
St. George’s for a yearly rental of “1 Pepper Corn, payable 
at the Feast of St. John the Evangelist as the same may be 
demanded.” He was collector of Customs for several years, 
and represented St. George’s in the House of Assembly in 
1746. On Dec. 29, 1745 he married Fanny, daughter of Gov. 
Francis Jones. In 1762, after his return to England, he was 
appointed Agent for the Bermuda Government. 

Dare: Signed and dated: “I. Blackburn, 1752.” This signature 
is hidden by the frame. 

Size: 491% x 39. 

Description: John Pigott is shown three-quarters length, his 
body almost in profile, the left shoulder towards the specta- 
tor, his face turned left full front. He wears white ruffles at 
neck and wrists, a long olive brown coat, thrown back to 
show a long white flowered satin waistcoat heavily em- 
broidered with gold. His right hand is thrust into his waist- 
coat; his left arm hangs at his side, holding against his body 
a black three-corned hat bound with gold braid. A sword-hilt 
shows at his left side. He has dark, curled hair hanging to his 
neck, dark eyes and eyebrows, and a fresh complexion. The 
background at the left is dark, but at the right shows a vista 
of Hamilton harbor looking towards Paget with two sloops, 
on opposite shore appears the home of President Jones, now 
called “Inwood.” 

OwnersuiP: Mrs. Ormond T. Middleton, “Upland,” Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19251. 


Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


103. Joun Picorr (No. 2) 


Sussect: John Pigott, same subject as No. 102 (q.v.). 

Description: This appears to be a replica with some variations 
of the portrait owned by Mrs. Ormond T. Middleton and | 
listed as John Pigott, No. 102. Presumably it was painted | 
by Blackburn in 1752 or 1753. Greenish-gray sky back- 
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ground, grayish-blue water, olive-green coat; gray waist- 
coat trimmed with gold braid, black trousers, white stock 
and cuffs, black hat trimmed with gold braid; brown hair; 
blue eyes. 


OwnersHIP: Mrs. Edward Gosling, “Bloomfield Cottage,” 
Paget, Bermuda. 


Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 

New York, No. 19249. 

Note: The photograph shows the pose of figure and a general 
composition almost identical with No. 102 but the boats shown 
in the background are not alike and there are slight differences 
in the costume; e. g. lace wrists ruffles in No. 102, plain ruffles 
in No. 103, also greater width of cuff on sleeve. The face and 
hair are not identical which suggests that this may also be a 
portrait from life. 

Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


104. Mrs. Picotr 
(Fannie Jones) 


Sussect: Fannie, daughter of Francis Jones, President of the 
Council; born Sept. 14, 1729, married Dec. 29, 1745, John 
Pigott, Collector of Customs in Bermuda. (q.v.). 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: 4914 x 39. 

Description: The subject is shown three-quarters length, 
half front, her right shoulder towards the spectator, her head 
turned right, full front. She leans against a table at the lower 
right, upon which her crossed hands rest. She is dressed in a 
pearl-gray satin gown with lace at elbows and bosom. A 
plaid satin scarf lies on the table passing over her left arm 
and extending behind her back. She has a string of pearis at 
her bosom and a bow of mauve ribbon in her black hair, a 
long curl of which hangs over her right shoulder. Her eyes 
are brown. A small native blue bird is perched upon the 
first finger of the left hand and a Bermuda palmetto appears 
in the background. The portrait, which was restored about 
1925, is in a carved wood frame of the period. 
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OwnersuiP: Mrs. Ormond T. Middleton, “Upland,” Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 19252. 
Note: Mr. Foote has examined the photograph only. 


105. THomas Tupor TucKER 


Sussect: Thomas, third child of Col. Henry and Anne (Butter- 
field) Tucker, born 1744, in Bermuda; settled in South 
Carolina, and served as surgeon in the army during the 
Revolution. Representative to first Congress of the United 
States and member of the Order of Cincinnati; married, 
July 3, (?) at St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, Esther Evans. 
Served as Treasurer of United States, and died in Washing- 
ton, 1828. 

Date: c. 1752-3. 

Size: Oval, 1914 x 1234. 

Description: The portrait shows the head and bust of a youth 
whose countenance strongly resembles that of (his sister?) 
Frances Tucker, set against a dark background. His body is 
shown in profile, right shoulder towards the spectator, head 
turned right, nearly full front. He has dark eyes, and a very 
pleasing open expression. He wears a small wig, black stock 
above his linen, brown coat with green velvet lapels and 
metal buttons, and green embroidered waistcoat. 

OwnersuHiP: Robert Tucker, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 

New York, No. 3315. 

Note: Blackburn visited Bermuda and painted members of 
the Tucker family and some of these are now in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote have not seen this 
portrait but from the photograph believe it to be by Blackburn 
and to have been painted in Bermuda. Mr. Park failed to list 
this portrait among the other portraits of the Tucker family. 


RECENTLY Founp PorRTRAITS BY JOSEPH BLACKBURN 


106 Sir Richard Acton, Bart 
107 Lady Anne Acton 
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108 Mrs. Joseph Blaney 

109 Mrs. Louis Boucher 

110 Abigail Chesebrough (Mrs. Alexander Grant) 
111 Tristram Dalton 

112 Benjamin Ellery 

113. Rev. Daniel Greenleaf 

114 Woodbury Osborne (so-called) 

115 Sir William Phips (so called) 

116 Mrs. Epes Sargent 

117. Mrs. John Tasker 

118 Mrs. John Taylor 

119 Mrs. William Taylor 

120 Colonel Moses Titcomb 

121 Mrs. Richard Waldron 

122 Thomas Westbrook Waldron 

123 Marchioness of Wentworth (so-called) 
124 Edward Winslow 

125 Joshua Winslow 

126 Lieut. Joshua Winslow II 


106. Srr Ricnarp Acton, Bart 


Sussect: Sir Richard Acton, fifth Baronet, was born Jan. 1, 
1711/12. Son of Sir Whitmore Acton and Elizabeth Gibbon. 
He married (1744) Lady Anne Grey, daughter of the third 
Earl of Stamford. He was sheriff of Salop 1751, and died in 
his seat, Aldenham Hall near Bridgnorth, County Salop, 
Nov. 20, 1791. He was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
cousin, John Francis Edward Acton (1736-1811). 


Date: Signed and dated (right center), “I. Blackburn, 1774.” 


Size: 50 x 40. 

Description: The portrait shows a large, heavily built, elderly 
man standing half front, staring rather dreamily before him, 
his right shoulder to the spectator, against a background 
showing clouds and trees dimly painted. He wears a wig, 
brown coat and waistcoat embroidered with gold braid, 
white stock and ruffles at wrists. His right elbow rests on a 


grassy shelf beside him, the hand holding his hat; his left 
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hand hangs at his side. The words painted on the portrait, 
“Sir Richard Acton Bt 1791” would seem to be an addition. 
OwnersuiP: Sold by Christie, Manson & Woods, London, 26 
April, 1929, (No. 107 of catalogue), by order of the trustees 
of the late Lord Acton of Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, and 
purchased by the present Lord Acton of Morville Hall, Salop. 
ReEpropvucep: Photograph, Library of Sir Robert Witt, London 
England. 
Catalogue above mentioned. 
Note: Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Foote have seen this 
portrait and reserve the right to make such attribution as 
inspection might warrant. 


107. Lapy ANNE ACTON 


Sussect: Anne Grey, daughter of Henry, third Earl of Stam- 
ford and of Dorothy, daughter of Sir Nathan Wrighte. She 
married Sir Richard Acton (q.v.) and had two children, 
Francis, who died unmarried (1762) and Elizabeth who 
married Philip Langdale, Esq. of Broughton and Stancton, 
County York. 

Date: 1774. 

Size: 50 x 40. 

Description: The portrait shows a dignified, elderly woman 
standing half-front against a dark background, an opening 
to the left showing a vista of trees. Her left shoulder is 
towards the spectator, her face turned left nearly full front. 
She is rather elaborately dressed in pearl-gray silk with 
trimmings of both white and black lace, and she wears a 
white lace bonnet. Her left elbow rests on the back of a 
chair, her right arm hangs at her side. 

OwnersuiP: Sold by Christie, Manson & Woods, London, 

- 26 April, 1929. (No. 108 of the catalogue) by order of the 
Trustees of the late Lord Acton of Aldenham Park, Bridge- 
north and purchased by the present Lord Acton of Morville 
Hall, Salop. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Library of Sir Robert Witt, 
London, England. 
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Catalogue above mentioned. 

Note: Neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. Foote have seen this 
portrait and reserve the right to make such attribution as 
inspection might warrant. 


108. Mrs. JoserpH BLANEY 
(Abigail Browne) 


Supsect: She was the daughter of Hon. Samuel and Catharine 
Winthrop Browne and was born April 17, 1735. She 
married at Salem, Mass. on May 19, 1757, Joseph Blaney of 
Marblehead and died in 1776. 

Date: ec. 1755-7. 

Size: 50 x 40. 

Description: The portrait shows a fine-looking, slender, young 
woman, probably not more than twenty years of age, stand- 
ing against a wall, three-quarters length, nearly full front, 
her right shoulder slightly advanced. An aperture in the wall 
on the spectator’s right shows trees and sky. She wears a 
dress of greenish cream satin, cut low at the corsage, and 
trimmed with lace and pearls. The elbow of her right arm, 
over which a scarf is thrown, rests upon a pilaster. Her left 
hand hangs at her side. Her abundant dark hair is brushed 
back and decorated with pearls, and a long curl hangs over 
her left shoulder. 

OwneErsuiP: The portrait was inherited by her great-nephew, 
J. D. Sargent, and thus acquired the title of ‘Aunt Blaney.” 
Mr. George Nixon Black acquired it from Mr. Sargent and 
bequeathed it to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1929. 
Note: This portrait was attributed to Copley; see The Life 

and Works of John Singleton Copley, by Frank W. Bayley 

(1915), p. 50, but is by Blackburn in the opinion of Mr. Morgan 

and Mr. Foote. 


109. Mrs. Louis BoucHEer 
(Sarah Middlecott) 


Suspsect: Sarah, daughter of Richard and Sarah (Winslow) 
Middlecott, granddaughter of John and Mary (Chilton) 
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Winslow: born June 2, 1678; married Louis Boucher, of 
Paris and Boston. 

Date: ce. 1755. 

Size: About 50 x 40. 

Description: Mrs. Boucher is shown against a dark back- 
ground, three-quarters’ length, half-front, her right shoulder 
turned towards the spectator, her head turned right, full- 
front. She is a large, erect, elderly woman, seated in an arm 
chair, on the right arm of which her right hand rests, while 
her left hand holds a book in her lap. She wears a black veil 
over her dark hair, and a black dress with white muslin trim 
at the neck and sleeves. She must have been a woman of at 
least seventy-five when the picture was painted, though she 
looks younger. 

OwnersuHiP: The portrait passed by descent to the late 
Alexander S. Porter of Boston, and is now owned by his son, 
Alexander Breese Porter. 


110. CHESEBROUGH 
(Mrs. Alexander Grant) 


Supsect: Abigail Chesebrough was the daughter of David 
and Abigail (Rogers) Chesebrough. David Chesebrough 
(1702-1782) married second, on Oct. 8, 1749, Margaret 
Sylvester (1719-1782), whose portrait and that of her sister, 
Mary, the wife of Thomas Dering, were painted by Black- 
burn. He lived in Newport until 1776, when he moved to 
Stonington, Conn. Abigail Chesebrough married Alexander 
Grant, a British officer, on Oct. 20, 1760. He is said to have 
been the eldest son of Sir Alexander Grant of Scotland. 
About the time of the Revolution she and her husband re- 
moved to Jamaica where she died. 

Date: Signed and dated, right center, “I. Blackburn 1754.” 

Size: 50 x 40. 

Description: She is shown three-quarters length, half to her 
left with face front, in white dress, holding fan with red 
spreaders; yellow bow at bosom and waist, blue scarf over 
left shoulder; ruff at neck and flower in hair, which is dark 
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brown, and blue eyes: standing by a pillar on porch, open- 
air background; pearls in hair. 

OwnersuHIP: David Chesebrough; his daughter, Abigail (Mrs. 
Alexander Grant) Elizabeth Grant Smith; David Chese- 
brough Smith; Betsy Smith Williams; Bessie 8. Williams 
Sherman (Chicago), who gave the portrait about 1916 to 
the Stonington Historical Society, Stonington, Conn. 


EXHIBITED: Stonington Village Improvement Society, August 

1925. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 

New York, No. 3962. 

BrstiocraPHy: Listed by Bolton and Binsse, Antiquarian, 

November, 1930, p. 50, et seq. 

Note: This portrait bears the date, 1754, the same as that on 
the portrait of her step-mother, Mrs. David Chesebrough 
(Margaret Sylvester), (Park No. 24) and both were no doubt 
painted in Newport, R. I. 


111. Tristram DALTON 


Sussect: Tristram Dalton, a son of Michael Dalton, was born 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, on May 28, 1738, and was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1755. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, of which he was Speaker, 
and later a member of the State Senate. In 1789 he was 
elected United States Senator to the First Congress of the 
United States. He was surveyor of the Port of Boston from 
1815 until his death on May 30, 1817. 

Date: c. 1760. 

Size: 35144 x 2714. 

Description: Three-quarters length to below waist, standing 
one-quarter to his left; eyes front, with arched eyebrows; 
unpowdered wig with two curls covering ear; dressed in a 
dark blue-black coat, long cream-colored waistcoat with 
pockets; white stock; lawn ruffles at wrists; right hand, with 
index finger outstretched, is resting on hip; left hand half 
concealed in waistcoat ; brownish background. 
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OwneErsuiP: The portrait was the property of Miss Matilda De 
Blois of Boston, a granddaughter of Tristram Dalton, who 
gave it (circa 1870) to Anna Leonard White (Mrs. Moses 
George) of Haverhill, Massachusetts (see “Essex Institute’s 
Collections,” Vol. XXV. page 12). At the death of Mrs. 
George (January 31, 1911), the portrait was bequeathed to 
the Dalton Club, which occupies the Dalton homestead at 
95 State Street, Newburyport, Mass., where it now hangs. 

Repropwucep: “History of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
of Washington,”’ by Clarence W. Bowen, page 89, where it is 
attributed to “Jonathan B.” Blackburn (see page 442). 
Note: The original portrait was restored in 1913 by William 

Allerton of Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. A copy in 

oil by Robert S. Chase, of Boston, hangs in the Dalton Club. 

Another copy, made perhaps fifty years ago, was owned by 

Rev. Asa Dalton of Portland, Maine. Another copy, painted 

by J. Lawson, is owned by the Newburyport Public Library, on 

the back of which an inscription reads “Copied from Black- 

burn’s portrait 1762.” 


112. BrEenJAMIN ELLERY 


Supsect: Benjamin, son of William and Elizabeth Olney 
Ellery of Newport; born 1725, married (1) Lucy Vassall, 
(2) in 1769, Mehitable Redwood. He died in 1799. 

Date: Signed (lower left), “I. Blackburn Pinx 1756.” 

Size: 30 x 26. 

Description: The head and bust of the subject are shown 
against a dark background with spandrels in the lower 
corners, half-front, with the left shoulder towards the 
spectator, the face turned left nearly full front; gray eyes; 
the subject wears a wig tied with a large, black bow which 
appears over left shoulder; white stock and ruffle showing 
above a high blue waistcoat embroidered with gold and a 
plum colored coat. 

OwnersHiP: Mrs. Edward A. Grossmann of 33 West 67th 
Street, New York, a descendant of the Ellery family. 
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Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 11403. 


113. Rev. Dante, GREENLEAF 

Supsect: Daniel Greenleaf, born at Newbury, Mass., Febru- 
ary 10, 1680; was graduated from Harvard College 1699; 
practised medicine in Cambridge for six years; married 
Elizabeth Gookin, by whom he had thirteen children; 
ordained to the ministry 1706, and settled at Yarmouth, 
Mass., from 1706-1727; resigned and removed to Boston, 
where he opened an apothecary shop; died 1763, aged 
eighty-three; buried in King’s Chapel Burying-Ground. 

Date: Signed “I. Blackburn, Pinxit 1755” (in very small block 
letters, black, painted diagonally across lower left hand 
corner). 

Size: 29% x 254. 

Description: The head and bust of the subject are shown 
against a dark brown background with brown spandrels at 
the four corners, three-quarters front, the left shoulder 
towards the spectator, the head turned slightly left, nearly 
full front. He is shown as an elderly man (though he hardly 
looks as old as seventy-five), with dark blue eyes, a hooked 
nose, and a rather small mouth with thin, compressed lips. 
He wears a short, white wig, black coat, and white bands 
(no stock showing). The painting of the head is very char- 
acteristic of Blackburn. 

OwneErsHIP: Bequeathed to Harvard University in 1936 by 
Mary W. Greenleaf of New Bedford, Mass., “in memory of 
Dr. Robert Willard Greenleaf of the Class of 1877.” 


Note: Mr. Morgan has not seen this portrait. 


114. Woopsury OsBoRNE 
(So-called) 

Sussect: This portrait cannot represent Woodbury Osborne 
if the inscription on the back is correct but the date of 
Osborne’s letter may be an error. 

Date: Signed “I. Blackburn, Pinxit 1756.” 

Size: 30 x 25. 
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Description: The head and bust of the subject are shown 
against a dark, greenish background, within a painted oval, 
nearly full front; unpowdered brown hair; eyes dark blue; 
light brown coat with white stock and with ruffles at the 
neck; black hat under left arm. 

OwnersuHiP: Purchased in 1928 by F. W. Bayley from the 
estate of Arthur Dixwell of Boston; bought later by Robert 
C. Vose, who is the present owner. 

Exursitep: City Art Museum, St. Louis, November 1930. 


Repropucep: Photograph, Society for the Preservation of New 

England Antiquities, Boston, Mass., No. 3540-B. 
BrsiiocraPHy: Bolton and Binsse, The Antiquarian, Nov. 

1930, p. 50, et seq. 

Note: The record of this portrait at the Frick Art Reference 
Library, New York, states that an inscription reads: “This 
picture represents Mr. Woodbury Osborne, b. March 25, 1720, 
Master of Arts, Harvard College, 1739; son of Hon. John 
Osborne of Boston, and brother of Mrs. Epes Sargent (2nd). 
He studied medicine and went to India with flattering pros- 
pects of high distinction. He wrote home from Fort St.David’s 
on the Coromandel Coast, the 4th of June, 1747, telling of the 
capture of his vessel by the French at Madras and he was 
never heard from again.” 

When this portrait was examined by Mr. Morgan on Jan. 31, 
1935, he found that the first two lines above quoted were not 
on the inscription which begins: ““H. C. 1739, son of Hon. John 
Osborne x x” and then word for word as above given. The 
words “This picture represents Mr. Woodbury Osborne, b. 
March 25, 1720, Master of Arts, Harvard College” do not now 
appear as part of the inscription nor were there indications 
that such have been removed. If the inscription is to be 
believed, it is to the effect that the subject, a son of Hon. John 
Osborne, ‘was never heard from again” after he wrote home 
from Fort St. David’s on the Coromandel Coast on the 4th of 
June 1747. If this be so he could not have been painted by 
Blackburn in Boston in 1756, the date of the signature. 

In the opinion of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote this portrait 
is by Blackburn and the date, 1756, indicates that it was 
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painted in Boston where Blackburn was in that year. It is 
possible that it represents either another son of Hon. John 
Osborne, if such there was, or some member of the family of 
Arthur Dixwell from whose estate the portrait is said to have 
been purchased. This is a possibility as a sister of Woodbury 
Osborne married Epes Sargent, Jr. and later the Dixwells and 
the Sargents intermarried. It is also possible that the person 
writing the inscription on the back of the portrait was in error 
as to the date of Osborne’s letter, but the Harvard Catalogue 
records that Woodbury Osborne graduated in 1739 and his 
death is there entered as 1747. Mr. Robert C. Vose believes 
that in relining the portrait the two lines “This picture 
represents Mr. Woodbury Osborne, b. March 25, 1720, Master 
of Arts, Harvard College, 1739” were destroyed but the inscrip- 
tion as it now exists begins “H. C. 1739”’ and shows little 
evidence of any part being lost. 


115. Srr Pures 
(So-called) 


Supsect: This portrait cannot represent Sir William Phips 
who died in 1695. The costume is of about 1750-60. 

Date: ec. 1750-60. 

Size: 56 x 40. 

Description: Three-quarters length, left shoulder advanced 
toward spectator, face almost front; powdered hair, or wig 
with two curls over left ear; brown eyes, ruddy complexion 
probably from some repaint; white stock and frill; dark 
green-black coat with buttons and frogs; long, white waist- 
coat trimmed with heavy gold braid with narrow belt; right 
arm with ruffle at wrist, right hand holding paper on which 
appears a capital M with the lower left turned upward in a 
curve which if turned upside down might read WP in cypher; 
left hand turned so that back rests on hip, with lace ruffle 
and deep cuff, buttons and frogs on sleeve. Represented as 
sitting in a red chair beside a table to left of canvas covered 
with green cloth and papers on which his right hand rests. 
On one of these papers appears the character WP in cypher 
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which if turned upside down is similar to the M with the 
front stroke curled upward; dark-brownish background. 


OwnersHip: Thomas Thompson; Hon. Francis B. Hayes, 
Lexington 1880; Mrs. Whitney Blake, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, 1916; Mrs. Sherman R. Hoyt, Katonah, New York. 


Repropucep: Memorial History of Boston, Winsor, Vol. 2, 
p. 36 (as Sir William Phips). 


Note: The early history of this portrait was given by Charles 
K. Bolton in his Portraits of the Founders, Vol. III, pp. 980-1, 
by whose permission the following is copied: 


At the March meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1876, Charles Deane spoke of a portrait of Phips 
owned by Francis B. Hayes, of Boston. This is reproduced 
in the ‘Memorial History of Boston,” Volume 2, page 36, 
and represents a man in the costume of a period at least 
half a century after Phips’s death, which took place in 
1695. Obviously the picture does not represent Sir 
William. 

William Goold gives the history of this Hayes-Phips 
portrait. It is said to have belonged to Thomas Thompson, 
a Boston merchant, who lived at various addresses during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He died in 1867, 
leaving a large collection of pictures to be sold. Francis B. 
Hayes, of Mt. Vernon Street, owned the “‘Phips” picture 
in 1879, having obtained it in Washington, D. C. It was 
engraved as a frontispiece to Mr. Goold’s life of Phips in 
the Maine Historical Society collections, Volume IX 
(1887). The subject is represented as seated at a table 
with his right hand on several papers, one of which is 
marked W.P. (But Miss Elizabeth P. Patterson, of 
Wiscasset, wrote to Mr. Lawrence Park that when she 
copied the portrait for the Maine Historical Society in 
1910, she could not find the initials W. P.) He has a plump 
face, short wig, dark coat over a long light waistcoat, 
ruffled shirt or cravat, long sleeve cuffs of the period of 
1750. It has been used frequently to represent Phips. 

The Rev. Henry O. Thayer, writing in the Eastern 
Argus, Portland, December 2, 1911, referred to the Hayes 
portrait as owned by William Phips Blake, of ‘‘Mill Rock” 
in New Haven, “where the copy was made which is now 
the prized gift in the library of the Maine Historical 
Society.” Mrs. Blake was the sister of Francis B. Hayes, 
the previous owner of the original.” 
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In a note at the Frick Art Reference Library, the late 
Lawrence Park also pointed out the discrepancy between the 
costume of the subject of this portrait and the death date of 
Sir William Phips. He also suggested the possibility of the 
portrait being of Sir William Pepperell (1696-1759), or of 
Wentworth Paxton. 

This portrait in pose and general composition resembles 
Blackburn’s work and in costume follows that shown in 
Andrew Oliver, Jr., and Col. Theodore Atkinson. The portrait 
has been over cleaned many years ago and much repainting 
appears in the face and in background; at the lower left of the 
canvas, about one-third up from the bottom there is the re- 
mains of what appears to be a signature; the letters “I’’ and 
“b’’ seem clear. 

Mr. Morgan believes the portrait to be by Blackburn. Mr. 
Foote has not seen the canvas and reserves the right to make 
any attribution inspection might warrant. 


116. Mrs. SARGENT 
(Catharine Winthrop) 


Suspsect: Catharine, daughter of John and Ann (Dudley) 
Winthrop, born March 9, 1711; married (1) in 1732, Samuel 
Browne, of Salem, Mass., who died Nov. 26, 1742; (2) Col. 
Epes Sargent, of Marblehead, (intentions of marriage as of 
Aug. 10, 1744). She died Jan. 11, 1781, according to the 
record in Pynchon’s Diary. She was the mother of Mrs. 
Joseph Blaney, q.v. 

Date: c. 1755? 

Size: 50 x 40 (?). 

DESCRIPTION: 

OWNERSHIP: 

Note: Frank W. Bayley first called attention to the portrait 
of Mrs. Joseph Blaney and informed Mr. Morgan that her 
portrait “is a companion to that of her mother.” A portrait of 
Catharine (Winthrop) (Browne) Sargent has not been located, 
but record is made here of its probable existence and the strong 
possibility of its being the work of Blackburn. 
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117. Mrs. Joun Tasker 
(Deborah Skinner) 


Suspsect: Deborah, daughter of Richard and Anna (Woods) 
Skinner, was born in Marblehead, Mass., July 22, 1702. She 
married, (1) William Pitts of Boston, July 14, 1720; (2) 
(about 1734-5) John Tasker (1707-1761) born Pembroke, 
Wales, merchant of Salem and Marblehead. She died in 
Marblehead July 12, 1768. 

Date: Signed, lower left in script: “I. Blackburn Pinx 1756.” 

Sizx: 3414 x 28. 

Description: Three-quarter length, seated, turned one- 
quarter to her left. Olive-brown background; white cap, 
tied under chin in bow; white kerchief and apron; dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes; gray dress with gray bow at bosom; 
left hand in lap, holding ivory backed fan; right arm with 
elbow resting on mahogany tripod table; with index finger 
and thumb against face. Over the table is a black wrap, 
lined in pink with black lace edge. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait descended to Deborah Tasker who 
married, October 1, 1758, Captain James Freeman of Fair- 
field, Conn.; their daughter, Deborah, born in Marblehead 
and baptized Sept. 16, 1763, married Nov. 4, 1783, Joseph 
Hinkley. Their daughter, Hannah Hinkley, married in 1825, 
Elisha Huntington. The portrait descended to their son, 
Dr. William Reed Huntington, sometime Rector of Grace 
Church, New York; to his son, Francis Cleaveland Hunting- 
ton, and is now owned by his widow, Mrs. Francis C. 
Huntington, of St. James, Long Island. 

Repropucep: Essex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. 
LXVII, Oct. 1931, frontispiece. 

Same as above, pp. 329-343 and Vol. LX VIII, 
Jan. 1932, pp. 8-15. 

Note: In Volume LXVIII, January, 1932, of the Essex 

Institute Historical Collections, a list, probably from an 

inventory of Deborah Tasker’s clothing, is given, as follows: 


She could have arrayed herself in gowns of light or dark 
Genoa damask, light English damask, black bombazine or 
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Persian, and when the occasion demanded something 
more elaborate, she had a paduasoy which was a heavy 
corded silk valued at £6. She also had a velvet cloak 
and hood, a spotted silk cloak, a black flowered sunshade, 
and a black calamino quilted coat, a riding hood, thirteen 
pockets, a tippett, red cloak and silk mitts. Six rings were 
among her belongings. A velvet pelerine was a distinctive 
garment very much in vogue in the middle of the century, 
which Alice Morse Earle tells us was a small cape with 
longer ends hanging in front, and was invented as a light, 
easily adjustable covering for the ladies’ necks, “which 
had been left so widely and coldly bare by the low-cut 
French bodices.’’—(Quoted by permission.) 


The portraits of Judge and Mrs. Tasker are listed in the 
inventory of Judge Tasker’s estate and have never been out 
of the family. As the date of his arrival in the Colonies is not 
given, whether his portrait was painted in Wales or here is 
unable to be determined. The present owner of the portrait 
owns the mahogany tripod tip table upon which Mrs. Tasker’s 
right arm rests, and another descendant owns the fan which 
she holds in her left hand. 


118. Mrs. Taytor 
(Ann Winslow) 


Supsect: Ann Winslow, who was born Aug. 7, 1678, married 
John Taylor, and was mother of William Taylor. She 
married, second, her cousin Kenelm Winslow, Sept. 7, 1730, 
and died May 24, 1773 in her 95th year. 

Size: 2914 x 2414. 

Date: Signed on lower left spandrel “I Blackburn Pinxit. 
1757”’; on lower right spandrel ‘“‘AEtatis 80.” 

DescripTion: One-quarter left, eyes front. White cap; gray 
hair, dark blue eyes; white kerchief extending to waist, 
held at bosom with green ribbon; green bodice and sleeves 
with white lawn at wrists. 

OwnersuiP: This portrait was owned by Mrs. Annah John 
Welles Lovering of Boston and New York, who married, 
first, Dr. Thomas B. Curtis of Boston, and, second, Judge 
Henry E. Howland of New York. It came to her through 
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the following line of succession: William Taylor, Joseph 
Taylor, Charles Taylor, Mary Taylor who married Charles 
S. Lovering, Annah Lovering. At her death in 1935 she left 
this and the following portrait to her nephew, Charles T. 
Lovering, formerly of Boston, Massachusetts, but now of 
Little Silver, New Jersey. Mr. Charles Taylor Lovering, the 
father of the present owner, was born in his grandfather’s 
(Charles Taylor) house in Dorchester in 1849. The present 
owner believes that this, and the succeeding portrait came 
from the Taylor house and were left to him by his aunt on 
account of his name. 

Repropucep: Frick Art Reference Library, New York City, 
No. 21664. 


119. Mrs. TaYLor 
(Faith Winslow) 


Sussect: Faith Winslow, who married William Taylor, 
Feb. 19, 1736. He was the son of John Taylor and was a 
Boston merchant. She was born Feb. 2, 1712. 

Date: Signed on lower left spandrel “I Blackburn Pinxit 
1757’’; on right spandrel “Obit. 27 Sept: 1757 Aitatis 45.” 


Size: 28144 x 2414. 

Description: Painted in oval, facing one-quarter right. Lace 
cap secured by black ribbon tied in bow under chin. Dark 
brown hair, brushed off face; dark blue eyes; high complex- 
ion; string of beads around throat; white kerchief to waist 
held by two separate lacings of white cord; gray figured silk 
dress with white ruffle showing below elbow; greenish yellow 
background. 

OwnersHIP: This portrait was owned by Mrs. Annah John 
Welles Lovering of Boston and New York, who married, 
first, Dr. Thomas B. Curtis of Boston, and, second, Judge 
Henry E.. Howland of New York. It came to her through the 
following line of succession: William Taylor, Joseph Taylor, 
Charles Taylor, Mary Taylor who married Charles §S. 
Lovering, Annah Lovering. At her death in 1935 she left 
this and the preceding portrait to her nephew, Charles T. 
Lovering, formerly of Boston, Massachusetts, but now of 
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Little Silver, New Jersey. Mr. Charles Taylor Lovering, the 

father of the present owner, was born in his grandfather’s 

(Charles Taylor) house in Dorchester in 1849. The present 

owner believes that this, and the preceding portrait came 

from that house and were left to him by his aunt on account 
of his name. 
Repropucep: Frick Art Reference Library, New York City, 

No. 21665. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Note: The apparent age of the sitter does not check with the 
statment on the spandrels; that Blackburn painted her in 1757, 
in which year she died at the age of forty-five. However, in 
view of the costume and the date on the companion portrait 
(No. 119), the facts as stated by Blackburn are accepted. 


120. CoLonet Moszgs Titcoms 


Sunsect: Moses Titcomb, the son of William and Ann (Cottle) 
Titcomb, was born in Newbury, Mass., July 8, 1707; he 
married at Amesbury, Mass., Dec. 19, 1728, Miriam Currier 
(1711-1765) and nine children were born of the union; he 
was commissioned a Major in the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment for the Louisbourg Expedition under William 
(afterward Sir William) Pepperell and served with honor in 
the campaign with Titcomb’s Battery; in May of 1755 he 
was Colonel of a Massachusetts Regiment raised to operate 
against the French at Crown Point; in August he accom- 
panied Sir William Johnson to Lake George and was killed 
on Sept. 8, 1755 in the battle fought with the French under 
General Dieskau about three miles from the southern end of 
the Lake. 

Date: 1754-55(?) 

Size: 30 x 25. 

Description: Bust, one-quarter to right; dark brown hair, 
unpowdered; eyes, gray; brown coat without collar; brass 
buttons; long button holes; white stock and bands held by 
long, red waistcoat trimmed with gold lace. 

Ownersuip: The portrait descended to Colonel Titcomb’s 
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daughter, Lois, who married Andrew Frothingham of New- 

buryport, Mass.; to her son, Henry; to his son, Robert I; 

to his son, William H. Frothingham, now of Hartford, Conn., 

who gave the portrait to his nephew, A. H. Howland of 

Larchmont, New York. 

Repropucen: “Ould Newbury” by John J. Currier, Boston, 

1896, p. 473. 

BrsiioGRAPHY: Minutes of Director’s Meeting, Newburyport 

Public Library, Feb. 4, 1889. 

Note: In a letter dated February 1, 1889, E. F. Stone, in 
behalf of Robert I. Frothingham of Brooklyn, New York, a 
great-great-grandson of Col. Titcomb, presented a copy of 
this portrait to the Newburyport Public Library, Newbury- 
port, Mass., where it still hangs. In his letter Mr. Stone stated 
that the original portrait was “‘supposed to have been painted 
by Blackburn, a painter of reputation, in the middle of the 
last century.”’ Blackburn did not reach New England until 
late in 1753 or early in 1754, so far as is now known, and 
Colonel Titcomb was killed in 1755. If the portrait was painted 
in 1754 Colonel Titcomb would have been forty-seven years 
old. The portrait depicts a man apparently considerably 
younger. The original portrait has not been relined, is in 
original condition and much cracked. On the back appears in 
old script: “Colonel Moses Titcomb 1707-1755”; also within a 
black rectangular design scalloped at the corners is what appear 
to be a trade-mark, in which the capital letters B. K. appear 
with undecipherable letters between. 


121. Mrs. Richarp WALDRON 
(Elizabeth Westbrook) 

Sussect: She was the only child of Col. Thomas and Mary 
Westbrook of “The Plains,” Portsmouth, N. H. She was 
born Nov. 26, 1701,and married Richard Waldron of Dover 
on Dec. 31, 1718. Shortly after her marriage she and her 
husband moved to Portsmouth, N. H., where she died 
Oct. 16, 1758. 


Date: Not later than 1758. 
Size: 49 x 39. 
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DEscRIPTION: Three-quarter length, seated, with left shoulder 
advanced one-quarter to right; face and eyes front; dark 
brown hair; gray eyes; necklace of beads; golden brown silk 
dress, cut square at neck, with white ruffle at neck and 
elbows; basket of fruit, grapes, peaches and plums, held by 
left hand in lap; right arm on table; brown stone column 
at right of subject; at left of canvas an open air background, 
landscape with sunset sky and small green trees; blue curtain 
appears over left shoulder, becoming lighter as it descends. 


OwNERSHIP: Thomas Westbrook Waldron, son of subject; to 
his son, Daniel Waldron; to his daughter, Mary C. Dimick; 
to her daughter, Frances D. Parry; to her daughter, Catherine 
Dimick Parry, Kittery Point, Maine. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 13773. 

Note: The earliest dated portrait by Blackburn of a subject 
living in Portsmouth is 1759 and Mrs. Richard Waldron died 
on October 16, 1758. She does not appear to be fifty-six years 
old in the portrait but she may have journeyed to Boston or 
Blackburn may have been in Portsmouth before 1758. The 
portrait of her husband is by Smibert and this portrait might 
be a companion but in composition and color it more resembles 
the work of Blackburn than Smibert and therefore, although 
doubtful, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote attribute it to Blackburn. 


122. THomMas WESTBROOK WALDRON 


Supsect: He was the second son of Col. Thomas and Mary 
(Westbrook) Waldron and was born in Dover on July 26, 
1721. About 1755 he married Constantia Davis, of Dover 
where he lived most of his life. He was selectman for six 
years between 1751 and 61, Moderator of the Town meetings 
for nine years between 1754 and 1775, Town Clerk for 
fourteen years, Representative in the Council 1756, 1762, 
1765, 1766 and 1768 and 1771-76. He was said to have been 
the first Volunteer in New Hampshire who enlisted for 
the expedition against Louisbourg in 1745. He held a 
Captain’s commission and served as Captain-Lieutenant of 
the 2nd Company of Lt. Col. Nathaniel Meserve’s Battalion 
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of Col. Samuel Moore’s Regiment. He died in Dover, April 3, 
1785. An obituary notice of him appears in the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette for April 15, 1785. 

Date: 1760. 

Sizz: 49 x 39. 

Description: Three-quarters length, standing, body one- 
quarter to right, face and eyes front. Stone casement behind 
and to the left of subject. Dark brown hair; light brown 
eyes; white shirt ruffle and cuffs; brown-gray coat, lined 
with light blue or green silk; light red waistcoat with silver 
braid on edge of waistcoat and pocket; landscape (now) at 
subject’s left, of water, trees and sky. 

OwnersuHiP: Daniel Waldron, son of subject; to his daughter, 
Mary C. Waldron Dimick; to her daughter, Frances Dimick 
Parry; to her daughter, Catherine Dimick Parry, Kittery 
Point, Maine. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 13772. 

Note: This portrait was photographed by Elias Godensky, of 
705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in 1913. Examination of 
this photograph shows that in 1913 the portrait had been 
damaged in the past and considerable restoration work done 
some time before 1913. The canvas had been injured in and 
about the subject’s right eye, beginning at the hair at his right 
temple; this had been repaired and ancient repaint around the 
right eye and the left edge of the right eyebrow was visible; 
there appeared repaint on the forehead, chin, nose and right 
cheek; the natural hair on the right side of the subject’s head 
was probably arranged as now shown on the left side of the 
head; originally there was a bow of ribbon which tied the hair 
at the neck; the coat and the right shoulder show repaint; the 
background to the sitter’s left (right of canvas) was originally 
a plain, neutral background, showing here and there evidences 
of retouching. Comparison of the Godensky photograph of 
1913 with the Frick Art Reference Library’s photograph 
No. 13772, shows an entirely new background to the subject’s 
left (right of canvas). The forehead, right side of the face, 
right eye and eyebrow, left eyebrow, parts of the stock, ruffle 
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and braid edging on long waistcoat show evidences of retouch- 
ing after 1913. This portrait in pose and arrangement of the 
hands, etc., is very reminiscent of that of Andrew Oliver, Jr., 
Colonel Henry Tucker and John Wentworth (Park Nos. 47, 
72, 85), and as to costume, to those of Benning Wentworth, 
Thomas Atkinson, Andrew Oliver, Jr., and John Browne. 


123. MarcHIONEss WENTWORTH 
(So-called) 

Sussect: A nameplate on this portrait calls the subject the 
“Marchioness Wentworth” (see note). 

Date: Signed and dated; black script: “I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1767.” 

Size: 36 x 28. 

Description: The portrait represents a woman standing 
against a plain brown background, three-quarters front, her 
right shoulder towards the spectator, her face turned right, 
nearly full front. She has a pleasant expression, and appears 
to be between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age. 
Her hair is powdered and tied with a blue ribbon behind, 
and is partly covered by lace and a pearl ornament. She 
wears in her right ear a pearl button with large, pearl- 
shaped drop, and around her neck a band of three rows of 
pearls. Her white satin dress is elaborately trimmed with 
ruching and white lace, with dark blue bows at bend of 
right elbow and down the front of her bodice. Her left hand 
is raised to her bosom,; her right hand holds its fingers 
toward the head of a small black and white spaniel in the 
lower right corner. The dress is much more elaborate than 
in most of Blackburn’s portraits of women, which gives some 
ground for thinking that it may have been painted in 
England. 

OwnersuIP: Faris C. Pitt, Baltimore; Vose Galleries; gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bell to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Repropucep: Antiquarian, Nov. 1930, p. 50. 


Brstiocrapny: Listed by Bolton & Binnse, Antiquarian, Nov. 
1930, p. 50 et seq. 
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Note: In 1930 the plate on this portrait read ‘“Marchioness 
Wentworth, Joseph Blackburn, 1700-1765” That this label is 
erroneous is indicated by the fact that the dates of Blackburn’s 
birth and death are unknown, and, in addition, the portrait 
is dated 1767. The date on the portraits of Sir Richard and 
Lady Acton is 1774, which is nine years later than the date 
given as that of Blackburn’s death. Examination of volumes 
on the British peerage fails to disclose the existence of any 
marquisate of Wentworth in ancient or modern times. There 
is an ancient and still extant barony of Wentworth, and a 
viscounty by the name of Wentworth was created in May 
1752, becoming extinct in 1885. In 1767, however, the then 
Viscount (and Baron) Wentworth was an aged widower. For 
the present the identity of the subject of this portrait is 
unknown. 

Mr. Morgan has not seen this canvas and reserves the right 
to make any attribution which inspection might warrant. 
Both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote feel that until a more 
detailed history of former ownership is furnished, and until 
the results of X-ray examination of the signature shall be 
disclosed, attribution to Blackburn should be accepted with 
reservations. 


124. Epwarp WINSLOW 


Suspsect: Edward Winslow was born in Boston, November, 
1669, son of Edward and Elizabeth Hutchinson Winslow. 
He married (1) in 1692, Hannah, daughter of Rev. Joshua | 


Moody; (2) May 22, 1712, Elizabeth (Dixie Pemberton) a 

widow, and (3), March 27, 1744, Susanna (Farnum Lyman) 

also a widow. He became the outstanding silversmith of his 

time, and in his busy life held many offices, among the 

important of which were: Selectman; Captain of the Ancient 

and Honorable Artillery Company; Sheriff of Suffolk County; — | 

Judge of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas, which office 

he held from 1743 until his death in December of 1753. 
Date: Signed in black on spandrel, lower left corner, | 

“xxxekburn Pinxit 1757.” 


Size: 2934 x 2434. 
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Description: The subject is shown bust length, one-quarter 
to subject’s left, with full curled wig, heavy eyebrows, 
brown eyes front, white stock with long ruffles appearing 
through open scarlet waistcoat; scarlet coat without collar 
and with metal buttons. 

OwnersHiIP: Joshua Winslow; Isaac Winslow; Benjamin 
Winslow; William Henry Winslow; Willard Winslow, father 
of Miss Julia Winslow, 176 W. 87th Street, New York City. 

Repropucep: Frick Art Reference Library, New York, 
No. 20707. 

Note: There are several known portraits of Edward Winslow, 
the important of which are: (1) nearly half length, probably by 
John Smibert (cut down c. 1835), which this portrait resembles 
in face and accessories, except that it fails to show the right 
arm, bent at elbow with forearm and hand holding two 
documents bound by green ribbon in front of waist. It 
descended to Miss Susan H. Pickering, of Boston, and is now 
owned by Yale University as part of the Mabel Brady Garvan 
Foundation. (2) Portrait owned by Arthur Winslow, 18 Chest- 
nut Street, Boston. This appears to be a copy of that owned by 
Miss Julia Winslow. (3) One owned by Mr. Charles Parker, 
42 Chestnut Street, Boston, possibly a copy. 

The portrait here described descended, along with the 
portraits of Benjamin Pollard (2) Park 58, Mrs. Benjamin 
Pollard, Park 59, and Joshua Winslow, No. 125 in this list, to 
Miss Julia Winslow, the present owner. 

The date, 1757, four years after Edward Winslow’s death, 
and the similarity of this portrait to the one in the Yale School 
of the Fine Arts,makes it probable that it is a copy by Black- 
burn of that portrait,leaving out the right forearm and hand. 


125. JosHvua WINSLOW 


Sussect: He was the son of Edward III and Hannah (Moody) 
Winslow; grandson of Edward and Elizabeth Hutchinson; 
born in Boston in 1694; he married Elizabeth Savage about 
1720. He was a merchant and shipowner and lived in Dock 
Square. He died in Boston, October 9, 1769. 


Date: c. 1756. 
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Size: 2914 x 2414. 

DescriPTIon: Bust in oval; body one-quarter to his right; face 
almost full front; powdered wig; dark blue eyes directed to 
spectator; white neck cloth and indications of a ruffle; 
yellow-brown coat without collar and waistcoat; black hat 
held under left arm; green background; carved, wood frame. 

OwnersHiP: Isaac Winslow, Benjamin Winslow; William 
Henry Winslow; Willard Winslow, father of Miss Julia 
Winslow, 176 West 87th St., New York City, the present 
owner. 

Repropucep: Frick Art Reference Library, New York, 
No. 20706. 

Note: There is an ancient inscription on the back of this 
portrait in the handwriting of Isaac Winslow, the family 
genealogist, giving the substance of the facts stated as to the 
subject. 


126. Lieut. Josuva Winstow, II 


Suxpsect: Joshua Winslow was born in Boston, January 23, 
1726-7. He was the second son of John (1697-1771) and 
Sarah (Pierce) Winslow. He married, January 3, 1758, Ann 
Green. He took part as a lieutenant in Captain John 
Light’s Company, Colonel Moore’s Regiment, in the seige 
of Louisburg 1745 and died in Quebec in 1801. 

Date: Signed “I. Blackburn 1756.” (See note). 

Size: 30% x 25. 

Description: Half length, standing, one quarter to his right; 
eyes blue, front; powdered hair; white waistcoat with gilt 
buttons; dark blue coat with crimson lapels; black three- 
cornered hat edged in gold lace under left arm; red facings on 
sleeves; broad black band at neck through buttonhole in 
left lapel of coat; blue-gray eyes; spandrels in corners. 

OwneErsuHIP: This picture was purchased in 1925 by André E. 
Rueff from Mr. W. Adair, then of 34 Grant Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. He stated that he was a descendant of an Adair 
family of Boston from whom he inherited the portrait. Sold 
to the late Thomas B. Clarke in 1926. 
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ExuiBITepD: The Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1928. 

Repropucep: Frank W. Bayley, Five Colonial Artists of 
New England, 1929, but erroneously called “General John 
Winslow.” 

BrIBLioGRAPHY: Catalogue, Portraits by Early American 
Artists of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries Collected 
by Thomas B. Clarke. Listed by Bolton and Binsse, 
Antiquarian, November, 1930, p. 50, et seq., and called 
“General’’ Joshua Winslow, II. 

Note: In the catalogue above mentioned, the statement is 
made that this portrait is dated 1750. Heretofore the first 
known date in Blackburn’s life has been 1752, as found on a 
dated portrait in Bermuda, and the earliest date in New Eng- 
land is that on the portrait of Abigail Chesebrough, painted in 
Newport in 1754. In 1750 Joshua Winslow would have been 
but twenty-three years old and Blackburn was not in New 
England as far as is known at that time. In the dated portraits 
by Blackburn it has been found that his fives, sixes and 
naughts are easily mistaken one for another. Recent examina- 
tion indicates the date to be 1756, the mistake arising no doubt 
from the fact that the lower half of the 6 is a circle (the size of 
the 5) and the perpendicular line upwards from the left top of 
the circle (making the cipher into a 6) is extremely faint. It, 
however, balances the long vertical line of the 7 below the line. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIsT 


A list of portraits which have been attributed to 
Blackburn at one time or another is here included 
} with such facts as have come to light. Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Foote are of the opinion that the attribution is 
not warranted as to most of the portraits; in a few the 

determination is left open for further study. 


| Colonel Theodore Atkinson No. 2 (so-called) 
| Jonathan Belcher, Jr. 
| Mrs. Jonathan Belcher, Jr. 

Sir Francis Bernard 

Lady Bernard 

Molly Brant 

Mrs. Richard Curson 
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Thomas Dering 

Thomas Hutchinson (so-called) 

Sir William Johnson 

William Samuel Johnson 

Thomas Oliver (so-called) 

Elizabeth Vassall Oliver (so-called) 
Judge Edward Trowbridge (so-called) 


SUPPLEMENTAL List 
PorTRAITsS ATTRIBUTED TO BLACKBURN 


Cot. THEODORE ATKINSON (No. 2) 
(So-called) 


Supsect: This portrait was said to be a second portrait of 
Theodore Atkinson (1698-1779). The original, signed 
“T. Blackburn Pinxit 1760” is owned by the Worcester Art 
Museum (Park No. 6). 

Date: This portrait is inscribed (upper left): “Theodore 
Atkinson Colonel of the 1st New Hampshire Regiment.” 

Size: 47% x 394. 

Description: Life size to below knee; he is seated in a chair 
upholstered in green?; his body slightly to right; white stock 
and lace at wrists; plum-colored velvet coat heavily trimmed 
with gold galloon in braid and large buttons; wide sleeves and 
pocket with wide braid; left hand thrust into high waist- 
coat trimmed with braid; right hand resting on table with 
fingers on opened book; white silk stockings. 

OwnersuHIP: Purchased by Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, 
Michigan in May, 1929. The portrait came from England. 

Repropucep: Art in America, Vol. XVII, p. 258 et seq. 

BreuiocrapHy: Listed by Bolton & Binnse, Antiquarian, 
Nov. 1930, p. 50 et seq. 

Note: Examination after purchase convinced the Detroit 
Institute of Arts that the inscription was a later addition and 
that the face had been retouched to create a resemblance to 
Atkinson. Withdrawn from exhibition as by Blackburn. 
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JONATHAN BELCHER, JR. 


Supsect: Jonathan Belcher, Jr., was the son of Jonathan 
Belcher, who served as Royal Governor of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and New Jersey. The subject of this 
portrait was born July 10, 1710, graduated from Harvard 
in 1728 (M.A. 1731), and was appointed Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia 1754, and was Lt. Governor in 1760-62. On 
April 8, 1756, he married in Kings Chapel, Boston, Abigail, 
daughter of Jeremiah Allen, of Boston. He died March 29, 
1776. 


Date: Signed by Copley and dated 1756. 
Size: 60 x 48 (?). 


Description: Subject almost full front, seated in a chair, left 
arm of which appears at lower right; long white wig; brown 
eyes, front; in scarlet robe of office (Chief Justice), white 
fur on shoulders, and on deep cuffs of sleeves; with trans- 
verse band of satin on lower edge of cape; white stock and 
bands; right hand, palm open and thumb and index finger 
outstretched; left hand, holding letter, resting on chair arm; 
a corner of table at spectator’s right, with what appears to 
be a gray-white marble top, under the sitter’s left forearm; 
olive background. 


OwnersuHiP: Rev. Gilbert Edward Belcher, 43 Collington 
Avenue, Bexhill, Sussex, England. 


Repropvucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, New 
York; Baldwin Coolidge, No. 16971, and Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, No. 3572B. 


Brsitiocrapuy: “The Life of John Singleton Copley,” F. W. 
Bayley, 1915, p. 59. Listed, Bolton & Binnse, The Anti- 
quarian, Nov. 1930, p. 50, et. seq. 

Note: This portrait was attributed to Copley by F. W. 
Bayley, in “The Life of John Singleton Copley” (1915, 
p. 59). Later Mr. Bayley changed his opinion, believing it 
to be by Blackburn. Listed as by Blackburn by Bolton and 
Binnse with reservation, as they had not seen the portrait. 
The Antiquarian, November, 1930 (p. 50 et seq.). Through 
the help of Mr. Harry Piers, Curator of the Provincial 
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Museum, Halifax, the present owner of the portraits was 
located. As Judge Belcher, then Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia, was married in Boston on April 8, 1756, it is probable 
that the portrait was painted about that time. A copy of 
this portrait hangs in the Supreme Court Room, County 
Court House, Halifax, N.S. A recent examination of this 
portrait, made by reliable observers in England, has dis- 
closed the fact that it is signed by John Singleton Copley 
and dated 1756. 


Mrs. JONATHAN BELCHER, JR. 
(Abigail Allen) 

Susysect: Abigial Allen was the daughter of Jeremiah Allen of 
Boston and married Jonathan Belcher, Jr. (q.v.) April 8, 
1756, at King’s Chapel. She died in Halifax, October 9, 1771, 
in the forty-fourth year of her age. 

Date: Signed by Copley and dated 1756. 

Size: ? 

Description: Three-quarters length, body almost full front; 
head slightly to right; low necked gown with scarf in plaid 
pattern covering edge of right shoulder and right arm to the 
elbow and held by left hand. Bow at center of bodice; flaring 
left sleeve to elbow caught by ornament and two wide lace 
ruffles on under sleeve appearing below; wide pleated skirt. 
Right hand holding a shell (?) above a table on which 
stands a vase of flowers. 

OwneErsuiP: Same as that of Jonathan Belcher, Jr. (q.v.). 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York; Baldwin Coolidge, Boston, No. 16972; “Five 
Colonial Artists of New England,” by F. W. Bayley, 1929, 
p. 71. 

BrsuiocraPpHy: Attributed to Blackburn by F. W. Bayley 
(supra). Listed, Bolton & Binnse; The Antiquarian, 
November, 1930, p. 50 et seq. as by Blackburn. 

Note: The Nova Scotia Gazetie for October 15, 1771, speaks of 
the death of Mrs. Belcher on October 9, 1771, in the forty- 
fourth “year of her life.” This indicates 1728 as the year of 
her birth. She would have been twenty-eight at the time of 
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her marriage. The portrait does not appear to be a com- 
panion to that of Judge Belcher. The pose and composition 
of this portrait, especially the scarf over the right arm, seem 
to have been inspired by portraits by Blackburn. 

A recent examination of this portrait, made by reliable 
observers in England, has disclosed the fact that it is signed 
by John Singleton Copley and dated 1756. 


Sir Francis BERNARD 


Supsect: Francis, son of the Rev. Francis and Margery 
(Winlowe) Bernard of Oxfordshire, was born in Brightwell, 
Berkshire, in 1711/12 and died in Aylesbury, England on 
June 16, 1779. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford 
(M.A. 1736, Hon. D.C.L. 1772). In 1741 he married Amelia 
Offiey (q.v.). He was Governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony from 1760 to 1769. Due to the Stamp Act, he be- 
came exceedingly unpopular and in 1769 sailed to England 
on the Rippon. He was a benefactor of Harvard, a patron 
of Copley, and said to have been the architect of Harvard 
Hall and author of “Select Letters on the Trade and Govern- 
ment of America,” written between the years 1763-8 and 
published in London 1774. 

Date: Signed, block letters below hanging glove, “I. Blackburn 

Pinxit 1760.” 

| Size: 50 x 40. 

DescrIPTION: Three-quarters length; body one-quarter to left, 

| almost full face; long curly wig, parted; hazel eyes; white 

stock frill and sleeve ruffles; brown coat, brown waistcoat 

) buttoned at neck to below chest allowing ruffle to show; 

large deep cuffs; right hand on hip; left hand gioved holding 
right leather glove by fingers. Coat lined in gray. Black hat 
held under left arm; dark greenish-brown background. 

OwnenrsuiP: This and the portrait of Lady Bernard are said 

to have belonged to Oxenbridge Thacher (1719-1765), who 

married Sarah Kent, and descended to their daughter, 

Bethsheba Thacher (1749—?) who married Jeremiah Dummer 

Rogers (1743-1784) ; to their son, Jeremiah Dummer Rogers, 

Jr. (1772-1832); to his daughter, Frances Rogers (b. 1822) 
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who married Charles Whitcombe of London; to their son, 
Daniel Rogers Whitcombe, b. London Aug. 22, 1851, “of 
Manchester, N. H. and New York City.”’ He came to New 
York City in 1872. The portrait was sent on consignment 
from the owner to the Copley Galleries, Boston, and sold 
and later resold to the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn., in December 1930. 


Repropucep: Six Colonial Governors of Mass., Frank W. 
Bayley (N.D.); Art News, May 3, 1930, p. 6. 


BrsitiocraPHy: Not mentioned in The Portraits of Sir 
Francis Bernard by Albert Matthews; The Club of Odd 
Volumes, Boston, 1922. 


Note: There has been found no affidavit or statement of 
ownership from Daniel Rogers Whitcombe covering the 
descent of this portrait nor is there reason given for the por- 
trait of Sir Francis and his wife being in the possession of Oxen- 
bridge Thacher, other than the generality that he was “an 
intimate friend of the Governor,” nor a statement from Whit- 
combe that he was the owner of the portraits about 1930. Nor 
has there been found up to this time any reference to the 
existence of the portrait before its sale in about 1930. The 
New Hampshire Historical Society has been unable to find any 
reference to a Daniel Rogers Whitcombe as ever having lived 
in Manchester, N. H. The New York Historical Society has 
found no record of him in New York City. Mr. Alan Burroughs 
made X-ray photographs of the heads of Sir Francis and Lady 
Bernard and reports that they are free from repaint, but in his 
opinion do not show Blackburn’s characteristic manner; that 
the authenticity of the signatures is not satisfactory as they 
are not characteristic of other Blackburn signatures examined 
by him. 

The birth date of Daniel Rogers Whitcombe is given as 
London, 1851. He would, therefore, have been about seventy- 
nine years old if he sold the portraits at the time they were 
first brought to public notice, about 1930. He is also said to 
have owned the portraits of Jeremiah Dummer and his wife, 
coming to him through Jeremiah Dummer Rogers, Jr., his 
alleged grandfather. As to the search for further facts concern- 
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ing him, see “17th Century Paintings in New England,” 
Worcester Art Museum, page 72, where the statement is made 
that the will of Jeremiah Dummer Rogers, Jr., probated in 
Nottingham, England, January 14, 1832, fails to mention a 
wife or children, and directs that his property be divided into 
three trusts for other relatives. 

The face of Sir Francis Bernard in the portrait here under 
consideration resembles that shown in the engraving by J. H. 
Daniels (1887) of the portrait of Bernard by John Singleton 
Copley now hanging in Christ Church College, Oxford, Eng- 
land. It also resembles the engraving by J. A. J. Wilcox (1889) 
of a portrait of Bernard owned (1887) by his great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Napier Higgins of “Perey Cross House,” 
Fulham, London, 8. W. 

Governor Bernard presented a portrait of himself to Harvard 
College which was accepted by the corporation on Nov. 26, 
1765. This portrait which hung in College Hall was defaced 
in October 1768 by having “a piece cut out of the breast, 
exactly describing a heart xx.”” The portrait was repaired by 
John Singleton Copley in 1769 and ordered hung in the 
“Philosophy Room.” This portrait has disappeared but how 
or when is not known. (‘The Portraits of Sir Francis Bernard” 
by Albert Matthews, p. 7.) Examination of the portrait 
owned by the Wadsworth Atheneum fails to disclose any 
repair work in the region of the heart. 

From the facts above stated, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote 
withhold agreement with the attribution to Blackburn and 
leave open the question as to whether or not the portraits are 
of Sir Francis and Lady Bernard, to be determined by further 
research. 


Lapy BERNARD 
(Amelia Offley) 

Sussect: Lady Bernard was the daughter of Stephen Offley of 
Norton Hall, Derbyshire and married Sir Francis Bernard 
(q.v.) in 1741. Ten children were born of the union. She 
died in England, May 26, 1778. 

Date: Signed, on edge of tablecloth, “I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1760.” 
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Size: 50 x 40. 

Description: The subject is shown seated; almost full front; 
in red upholstered chair against a plain brown background; 
left arm rests on a table covered with a red cloth; red curtain 
hangs in left corner; she wears a pearl gray dress with muslin 
trimmings on bodice and sleeves; her right hand lies in her 
lap holding a spray of white flowers; she has dark hair, 
a curl of which hangs over her left shoulder; and dark eyes 
with long eyelashes. 

OwneErsuiP: See Sir Francis Bernard. 

Repropuction: The Spur, Nov. 1, 1930 (?)—Cover in color. 
Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote withhold agreement with 

the attribution to Blackburn at this time for the reasons set 

forth in the note to the portrait of Sir Francis Bernard. 


Mo tty Brant 


Supsect: Molly Brant was the sister of the Mohawk Sachem 
Thayendanegea and lived with Sir William Johnson, Bart., 
after the death of his wife. 

Date: ? 

Size: 30 x 25. 

Description: Brown eyes, black hair, yellow dress trimmed 
with lawn at neck and sleeves. Painted oval. 

OwnenrsuipP: In the catalogue of the Flayderman and Others 
Sale, American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Jan. 2—4, 
1930, No. 443, the descent of this portrait was given as 
follows: Sir William Johnson; his executor, Daniel Campbell; 
Campbell Estate, Schenectady. 

Exuisitep: American Art Association—Anderson Galleries, 
Jan. 2-4, 1930. 

Repropucep: Catalogue of above sale, No. 443, p. 179; 
Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, New York, 
No. 11422. 

BisiioGraPHy: Listed by Bolton & Binnse, Antiquarian, 
Nov. 1930. p. 50 et seq. 

Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote do not agree with the 
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attribution to Blackburn and leave open the question as to 
whether or not it is of Molly Brant. 


Mrs. RicHarp Curson 


Sussect: Elizabeth Becker was born in New York City, Jan. 8, 
1731. She was the daughter of Frederick Becker of New 
York and his wife, Catherine Zenger (b. 1700), a sister of 
the celebrated New York editor, John Peter Zenger (1697-— 
1746). On Dec. 2, 1747 she married in New York, Richard 
Curson (1726-1805), son of Samuel Curson of London. 
Richard Curson settled in New York about 1747, became a 
prominent merchant, removed to Baltimore about 1777, 
where he lived until his death in 1804. She died in Baltimore, 
March 31, 1789. 

Date: ? 

Size: 30 x 25. 

Description: Dark brown hair and eyes. Blue satin dress 
lined with pastel shade of pink. Scarf of same shade of pink, 
lacy frill at breast. Gray background. 

OwnersuiP: Estate of R. Curson Hoffman, Baltimore. 

Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, No. 2924. 

Note: Attributed to John Hesselius by F. W. Bayley; to 
Blackburn by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants. From an examination of 
the photograph Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote do not agree with 
the attribution to Blackburn. 


THOMAS DERING 


Supyect: Thomas Dering, Boston merchant, was born in 
Boston in 1720. He married, March 9, 1756, Mary, daughter 
of Brinley Sylvester of Sylvester Manor, Shelter Island, New 
York. He died in 1785. 

Date: c. 1770-1780. 

Size: 174. 

Description: The features are heavy and forceful; the color 
scheme is bold and virile. Against a blue-green background, 
Thomas Dering is shown in a long white wig, curled and 
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turned upward to above the ear; white stock with turned- 

over collar, a dark green coat and a blue waistcoat. The 

flesh tones are ruddy. 

OwnersHIP: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
This portrait, together with those of Mrs. David Chese- 
brough and her sister, Miss Mary Sylvester, who married 
Thomas Dering in 1756, both by Blackburn (Park Nos. 24, 
68) were presented to the Metropolitan Museum in 1914 by 
Mr. Sylvester Dering of Utica, New York. 

Repropvucep: Metropolitan Museum of Art (33955); “Inter- 
national Studio.” March 1928, p. 35. 

BrsuiocraPpHy: Listed by Bolton and Binsse, Antiquarian, 
November, 1930, p. 50, et seq. 

Note: At the time of gift of this portrait to the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, Mr. Sylvester Dering stated that he did 
not know the name of the painter of Thomas Dering but 
thought the date of painting to be “1754” (the same as that on 
the portrait of Mrs. Chesebrough, Thomas Dering’s sister-in- 
law). The portrait represents a man of at least fifty and prob- 
ably nearer sixty years of age, hence the date of painting would 
be about 1770-80 and would preclude Blackburn as the artist, 
since Blackburn had left America probably by the summer of 
1763,at which time Thomas Dering was but forty-three years 
old, at least ten and probably twenty years too young for the 
Thomas Dering depicted in the portrait. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote do not agree with an attribution 
to Blackburn for the above reasons, and because that artist is 
not known to have drawn in pastel, and suggest Copley, if 
drawn before 1774 or Blyth if drawn thereafter. 


Lr. Gov. THomas HuTCHINSON 
(So-called) 

Sussect: Thomas Hutchinson was born in Boston on Sept. 10, 
1711. He was graduated from Harvard in 1727, and was 
successively a member of the Council; Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court; Lt.-Governor, and became acting Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1769 after the departure of Governor 
Bernard. He was the author of “History of the Colony of 
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Massachusetts Bay” (1765-7), and “Collection of Original 
Papers Related to the History of Massachusetts’’—(1769). 
He died at Brompton near London, June 3, 1780. 


Date: Signed, lower left—“I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760.” 


Size: 21% x 18. 

DescrIPTION: Pastel in which head and bust of subject are 
drawn against a gray-blue shaded background; half front; 
the head nearly full front. Youthful in appearance; brown 
eyes; arched eyebrows and light brown hair brushed off fore- 
head and tied with large, black bow; white stock and lace 
ruffles; brown coat and orange satin waistcoat. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. H. L. Shattuck, Boston, Mass. 


Repropucep: Photograph at Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, Boston, No. 3548-B and Frick 
Art Reference Library, New York, No. 17183. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Note: As Thomas Hutchinson was born in 1711, in 1760, the 
date of the Blackburn signature, he would have been forty-nine 
years old. He does not appear to be over twenty-five in the 
portrait, which would suggest c. 1736 as the date of drawing, 
eighteen years before Blackburn came from Bermuda to 
Massachusetts. The pastel resembles very strongly a portrait 
of Thomas Hutchinson by E. Truman, a gift of Peter Wain- 
wright, Jr. to the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1835, 
signed and dated 1741 when Hutchinson was thirty years old. 
As he spent this year in London, representing the colony in its 
dispute over the New Hampshire boundary, it is probable that 
the Truman portrait was painted there. The mob, during the 
Stamp Act Riots, August 26, 1765, attacked the home of 
Governor Hutchinson in Boston and destroyed his furniture, 
pictures and manuscripts. There is a reference in the Massa- 
chusetts Archives (Hosmer, “Life of Thomas Hutchinson,” 
Appendix A, pp. 352-362) to the “2 large family pictures” 
and “2 smaller size, my grandfather and mother” as having 
been destroyed or carried off. In an article “Lost Objects of 
Art in America” in Art in America, Vol. VIII, No. III, p. 127, 
(April 1920), Mr. E. Alfred Jones speaks of an inventory of 
Governor Hutchinson’s property in Milton taken before his 
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departure June 1, 1774 which mentions the Governor’s own 
portrait—(possibly the one now in the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society). 

This pastel also resembles the so-called portrait of Lt. 
Governor Oliver in the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts, also 
signed and dated “I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760.” 

At the time of the sale of the Hutchinson portrait in June 
of 1929, the statement was made that it was painted for “his 
intimate friend and associate in office, Lt.-Gov. Thomas Oliver 
and as a pendant to the portrait of Lt.-Gov. Oliver and with 
it was inherited in the family of Mrs. Penelope Vassall.”’ There 
was a pedigree similar to that furnished with the portrait of 
Lt.-Gov. Oliver (q.v.), stating that the portrait descended 
through successive generations of the Vassall and Russell 
families into the possession of Charles Furlong Degan; to his 
son, Charles Russell Degan and to his son Charles Degan’s 
daughter, Elizabeth Degan of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This pedigree has been examined in connection with the 
portraits of Lt.-Gov. and Mrs. Oliver, resulting in establishing 
the fact that the person who married into the Vassall and 
Russell families spelled his name Degen and not Degan. A 
member of the Degen family was located in Brookline, Mass., 
who states that Charles Russell Degen, son of Charles Furlong 
Degen and Elizabeth Vassall Russell, was her great uncle; that 
Charles Russell Degen married June 18, 1844, Maria Kittridge 
of Milton, that they had no children and that he died in Milton, 
Mass., Dec. 27, 1880; that the Vassall genealogy makes no 
mention of a son of Charles Russell Degen nor a granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Degen. She lists the living Degen descendants of 
Charles Furlong and Elizabeth Russell Degen and states that 
the Degen family have kept family records in addition to the 
printed genealogies of the Vassall family and that if Charles 
Russell Degen had had a son, Charles, and a granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Degen, she would have known of the fact. A search 
made by the New York Historical Society fails to locate a 
Charles Degan or Degen or Elizabeth Degan or Degen as ever 
having lived in Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Elizabeth Degan is also 
said to have owned the portraits of Governor William Phips 
and Lt. Governor Spencer Phips. For a search for further facts 
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concerning Miss Elizabeth Degan in regard to these portraits, 
see “17th Century Paintings in New England,” Worcester 
Art Museum, page 113. 


Of the four portraits attributed to Blackburn drawn in 
pastel, the one of Thomas Dering (q.v.) was known before the 
death of Lawrence Park who prepared the list of Blackburn’s 
work in 1922 but was not included by him. This attribution 
has now been changed by the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, the owner, as its records show conclusively that there 
was no foundation therefore, and, from the birth date of the 
subject and the apparent age when drawn, the portrait is now 
believed to be the work of Copley or Blyth. 

Of the three portraits in pastel appearing after the death of 
Mr. Park, those of Lt. Governor and Mrs. Oliver (q.v.) are 
now questioned both as to subject and artist by their respective 
owners. 

From the above facts Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote do not 
believe that Blackburn worked in pastel and withhold agree- 
ment with the attribution of this portrait to Blackburn. 


Srr WILLIAM JOHNSON 


Sussect: Sir William Johnson, Bart. (1715-1774), an Irish 
gentleman, founded an estate near Schenectady in 1738 
and became the most important agent of the British Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Indians. In 1748 he was in com- 
mand of the New York Colonial forces and was created 
major-general and baronet in 1755, after the victory of 
Lake George. On the death of his wife, he lived until his 
death with Molly Brant (q.v.), the sister of the Mohawk 
Sachem, Thayendanegea. 

Date: ? 

Size: 30 x 25. 

Description: Dark hair, brown coat and waistcoat piped in 
gold; white collar and black stock. Background suffused 
with soft light and bounded by a painted oval. 

OwnersuiP: In the catalogue of the Flayderman Collection 
and Others Sale, American Art Association—Anderson 
Galleries, New York, Jan. 2-4, 1930, No. 442, the ownership 
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is given as follows: Sir William Johnson; his intimate friend 
and executor, Daniel Campbell; Campbell Estate, Sche- 
nectady, New York. 
Exutsirep: American Art Assn.—Anderson Galleries, New 
York, Jan. 2-4, 1930. 
Repropucep: Catalogue of above Sale, No. 442; Frick Art 
Reference Library, No. 11425. 
Note: Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote do not agree with the 
attribution to Blackburn and leave the question open as to 
whether the portrait is of Sir William Johnson. 


WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Supsect: William Samuel Johnson, son of Samuel Johnson. 
Born at Stratford, Connecticut, Oct. 27, 1727. Yale College 
1744; member of the Stamp Act Congress in 1765 and Agent 
for the Colony of Connecticut in England from 1766 to 1771; 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut 1772-1774, 
and a delegate to the Continental Congress from 1784-1787; 
Senator from Connecticut to the First Congress of the 
United States; President of Columbia College from 1789- 
1800. He died November 14, 1819. 

Date: 1749-50. 

Size: 30 x 25. 

Description: Bust size, head one-quarter to right; brown eyes 
front; black wig, part of black bow appearing over right 
shoulder; white stock tied showing above high waistcoat; 
brown coat without collar with brown buttons. 

OwneErsuIP: Miss Ethel and Miss Geraldine Woolsey Carmalt; 
Mr. Lawrence Johnson Carmalt, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Repropucep: “History of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
of George Washington” by Clarence W. Bowen, New York, 
1889, p. 78, where it is attributed to “Jonathan B.” Black- 
burn. 

BrBiioGraPuHy: Supra pp. 72, 489. 

Note: This portrait was attributed to Blackburn in the 

“History of the Centennial of the Inauguration of George 

Washington,” by Clarence W. Bowen, New York, 1889, a 
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time when a knowledge of the Colonial artists was meagre. 
On the back of the canvas appears a statement to the effect 
that the artist is unknown but that the portrait was painted 
when Dr. Johnson was twenty-two or twenty-three (1749-50) 
and that in his diary he mentions paying £10 for his new black 
wig. Blackburn could have painted Dr. Johnson in 1754,when 
he would have been twenty-seven, or later, but examination of 
the canvas does not bear out the attribution to Blackburn. 


Lr. Gov. THomas OLIVER 
(So-called) 


Supsect: Thomas Oliver; born Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 5, 
1734. He was graduated from Harvard College in 1753. He 
lived in Cambridge at Elmwood, later the residence of James 
Russell Lowell; on June 11, 1760 he married Elizabeth 
Vassall. He became President of the Council and the last 
Royal Lt.-Governor of the Colony. He was forced to leave 
Massachusetts at the beginning of the Revolution and died 
in Bristol, England, Nov. 29, 1815. 

Date: Inscribed on back “Tho* Oliver Esq’.”’ Signed and 
dated, left, below center: “I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760.” 

Size: 22 x 18. 

Description: Pastel on drawing paper backed by canvas. 
Bust size, body one-quarter left, face directly front. Dark 
brown hair; brown eyes; white stock with lace; blue coat 
without collar with long buttonholes and gold buttons; 
mustard colored, figured waistcoat. 

OwnersuHiP: Purchased by the Boston Museum of the Fine 
Arts in 1929 from Frank W. Bayley, Boston. 

Repropucen: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
June 1929, Vol. 27, p. 46. 

BrsuioGraPnHy: Listed by Bolton & Binnse, Antiquarian, Nov. 
1930, p. 50 et seq. 

Note: Frank W. Bayley stated to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts at the time of purchase that this portrait and that of his 
wife were taken “in charge” after the Revolution by Mrs. 
Oliver’s aunt, Mrs. Penelope Royall Vassall; that they were 
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inherited by her daughter, Elizabeth Vassall who married 
Dr. Charles Russell; inherited by their daughter, Elizabeth 
Vassall Russell who married Charles Furlong Degan; inherited 
by their son, Charles Russell Degan, a broker of New York 
City; inherited by his son, Charles Degan, of New York City; 
and by his daughter “Elizabeth Degan of Brooklyn” from 
whom he purchased the portraits. 

The Vassall Genealogy spells the name of the Vassall de- 
scendants as Degen and not Degan. No affidavit of family 
traditions as to the inheritance of the portraits by Elizabeth 
Degen (or Degan) stated to be the last owner, was furnished 
at the time of purchase, nor could investigation, carried on 
through the New York Historical Society, locate a Miss Eliza- 
beth Degen or Degan or the fact that a person of that name 
had ever resided in Brooklyn, N. Y. The portraits of Lt. 
Governor Oliver and his wife are not mates in size nor painted 
as companions. In 1760, the date on the portraits, Thomas 
Oliver would have been twenty-six and his wife twenty-one, 
neither of which conforms closely with the apparent age of 
the subjects in the portraits. For these and other reasons 
equally cogent the owner has questioned the attribution of 
painter and subject. 

Miss Jessie Degen, of Brookline, Massachusetts, a direct 
descendant of the Vassalls and a great-granddaughter of 
Charles Furlong Degen, states that Charles Furlong Degen 
had no son Charles; that no Miss Elizabeth Degen, or Degan, 
of Brooklyn, or any other place, was known to her as a des- 
cendant of Charles Furlong Degen; that no portraits of 
Lt. Gov. Oliver, nor of his wife, have ever been owned in the 
Degen family to her knowledge. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote concur in the opinion that this 
portrait is not by Blackburn, but leave open the question as 
to whether or not it is of Gov. Oliver to be determined by 
further research. 


ELIZABETH VASSALL OLIVER 
(So-called) 


Supsect: Elizabeth Vassall Oliver, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Phips, was born in Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 12, 
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1739 and married Thomas Oliver (q.v.), June 11, 1760. She 
died in England about 1808. 


Date: Inscribed on stretcher, ‘Elizabeth Vassall Oliver.” 
Signed and dated left above right shoulder—“I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1760.” 

Sizp: 24 x 18. 


Description: Body full front; face slightly to right; light 
brown eyes front; brown hair parted and brushed back 
with curl over left shoulder; blue dress with pink lining and 
slip; right sleeve above elbow caught by a jewel. 


OwNeERSHIP: Same as Thomas Oliver( q.v.), into the hands of 
Frank W. Bayley. Sold at auction, American Art Assn.— 
Anderson Galleries, New York, May 24, 1934. No. 344 of 
Catalogue and attributed to Joseph Blackburn. Purchased 
for $20 by J. H. Morgan. 


Repropucep: Photograph, Frick Art Reference Library, 
New York, Nos. 20263-5. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Catalogue above mentioned. Listed by Bolton 
& Binnse, Antiquarian, Nov. 1930, p. 50 et seq. 


Note: This portrait was offered to the present owner by 
letter dated April 1, 1929, who, after examination and not 
believing that Blackburn worked in pastel, made no further 
inquiry. In his statement to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
as to the pedigree of the portrait of Lt. Governor Oliver, Mr. 
Bayley mentioned the portrait of Mrs. Oliver as having been 
purchased from Elizabeth Degan of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
cannot be found to have existed. Alan Burroughs states that 
X-ray examination would not disclose the time when a signa- 
ture in pastel was placed upon the paper nor would chemical 
examination of the ink inscription “Elizabeth Vassall Oliver’’ 
on the stretcher show definitely the age of the ink. Mr. Morgan 
believes that the signature “I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760’ is 
fresher than the surrounding pastel and has been superimposed. 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote concur in the opinion that the 
portrait is not by Blackburn but leave open the question as to 
the identity of the subject. 
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JupGE EpMuND TROWBRIDGE 
(So-called) 

Supsect: Edmund Trowbridge was born in 1709 in Newton, 
Mass.; graduated from Harvard in 1728; resided and 
practiced law in Cambridge. In June, 1749, he was appointed 
Attorney General of the province, and held that office till 
his promotion to the bench of the Superior Court of Judica- 
ture in 1767. He was for some years a member of the Council 
and continued upon the bench until the Revolution. He 
died at Cambridge, April 2, 1793. 

Date: ? 

Size: About 30 x 25. 

Description: The subject is shown against a plain background; 
seated in an armchair, half-front, his right shoulder toward 
the spectator, his open and intelligent face turned right nearly 
full-front. He wears a gray wig, ruffles at neck and wrists 
and a dark coat under his gown. His right arm rests on the 
arm of his chair. His left hand, slightly raised, holds some 
papers. 

OwnersHIP: Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 

RepropuceD: Mass. Law Quarterly (Nov. 22, 1928), Vol. 
XIV, No. 2, pp. 11-12. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: see supra. 

Note: When acquired by the Harvard Law School this 
portrait was attributed to Blackburn. It has since been 
attributed to Badger. In the opinion of Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Foote it is by neither of these painters and probably does not 
represent Judge Trowbridge. 


Mrs. SusANNAH ULRICH 
(So-called) 

Suxpsect: A young woman, called Mrs. Susannah Ulrich. She 
is said to have been the wife of a wool merchant either at The 
Hague or Amsterdam, and afterwards of Thomas Salter of 
Philadelphia. 

Date: The costume is that of the seventeen-fifties. 

Size: 431% x 33. 
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Description: The subject is shown seated, full front, against 
an open-air background showing a tree and a sunset sky. 
Her left arm rests upon a stone parapet; her right hand lies 
in her lap. She is a young woman with dark hair, hazel eyes, 
a fresh complexion, and a very pleasing countenance. She 
wears a greenish-blue silk dress, cut low, with lace trim at 
bodice and elbows. A bow of old rose ribbon is fastened to 
her bodice by a jeweled pin. 


OwneErsHIP: Sears Academy of Fine Arts, Elgin, Illinois. The 
pedigree furnished for this portrait states that after the 
death of Mrs. Susannah Ulrich Salter, her husband married 
again and his widow, at her death, gave the portrait to 
Rebecca Robins, who in turn gave it to her niece, Mrs. 
Richard Dennis. Mrs. Dennis left it to Elizabeth Sargent 
Dennis who left it in 1907 to her niece, Miss Egbert of 
Philadelphia, from whom it was purchased and sold to the 
Sears Gallery, Elgin, Illinois, in 1920. 


ExuBitep: Sears Gallery, The Elgin Academy, Elgin, 
Illinois. 
Repropucep: The Art News, May 1927. 


BrsiioGraPHy: Listed by Bolton and Binsse, Antiquarian, 
November 1930, p. 50, et seq. 


Note: Mr. Morgan has not seen this portrait and reserves the 
right to make any attribution inspection might warrant. 
Mr. Foote has seen the portrait and thinks it possible that it 
may be the work of Blackburn, but in that case the identifica- 
tion of the subject must be questioned, since even if Susannah 
Ulrich, for whom no dates are given, lived at the right period, 
there is no information available to the present time suggesting 
that Blackburn painted portraits either in Holland or in 
Philadelphia. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT PORTRAITS 
LisTED BY PARK 


No. 9. Babcock, Miss Hannah (Mrs. John Bours). She died 
1796. 

The portrait is signed “I. Blackburn, Pinxit 1759,” in 
small block letters in yellow paint, on the right side of the 
portrait level with the subject’s left elbow. 

The portrait was bequeathed in February, 1929, to the 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass., by George 
Nixon Black. 

Reproduced in Bayley’s “Five Colonial Artists of New 
England.” 

No. 16. Bours, Rev. Peter. 

Reproduced in Bayley’s “Five Colonial Artists of New 
England.” 

No. 18. Bromfield, Edward. This portrait has been sold by 
Bromfield Academy, which has retained an inferior copy 
in place of the original. 

No. 26. Cunningham, Mrs. Nathaniel. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Foote believe that this portrait 
should be attributed to John Greenwood and not to Joseph 
Blackburn. 

No. 44. Jaffrey, Mrs. George. 

This portrait is signed and dated “I. Blackburn pinxit, 
1761,”’ (under the table top to the right). The subject is 
shown life-size to below her knees, sitting, with her body 
three-quarters right, head three-quarters front; dark eyes, 
black hair; dressed in a brownish toupe gown; low, square 
neck with lace ruffle, large bow of ribbon picot edge at 
breast; deep lace in elbow sleeves; two rows of oval pearls 
or beads, a bow of ribbon at the back of neck either on hair 
or holding beads; left hand rests on marble top table to the 
right of canvas, right hand in lap, holding edge of gray, satin 
scarf which passes behind back and out right side of canvas; 
column indicated at left. 

No. 49. Otis, James. 

Now owned by James Otis Porter of Washington, D. C., 
but deposited on loan at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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No. 50. Otis, Mrs. James. 
Now owned by James Otis Porter of Washington, D. C., 
but deposited on loan at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


No. 66. Jonathan Simpson. 
Now owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; gift of 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., 1924. 
No. 67. Mrs. Jonathan Simpson. 
Now owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; gift of 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., 1924. 
No. 75. Unknown Woman. 
Now owned by Mrs. Atherton Noyes, Cambridge, Mass. 
No. 79. Warner, Mrs. Jonathan. 
Her first husband was William, not John Osborne. 


Nos. 79-83. Warner portraits. 


Now owned by The Warner House Association, Inc., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


On page 6 Mr. Park quotes a letter written by Mary 
Russell to her brother-in-law, Chambers Russell. The person 
who provided Mr. Park with a copy of this letter modernized 
the spelling, and it is, therefore, perhaps worth while to reprint 
it in its original and more picturesque form. 


“Dear CHAMY: 

You forgot to tel me how and when you would be sent for. 
I send Juby for Your orders. Have you set for your Pickture. 
is the mouth placed in proper order. do your eyes roll about. 
Tel M* Blackburn that Miss Lucy is in love with his 

Picktures wonders what businefs he has to make such extreem 

fine lace and satten besides taking so exact a likenefs. It is 
thought Your Lady makes the worst appearance in M° 
Blackburns room that she is stiff and prim and wants an agree- 
bale something but that may be and yet a good likenefs. I 
} hope you excuse the freedom from Yours and Your Lady’s 
Afft Friend 
Mary 
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GEORGE BARRELL CHEEVER 
PROTAGONIST OF ABOLITION 


RELIGIOUS EMOTIONALISM THE UNDERLYING 
Factor IN THE CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


BY GEORGE I. ROCKWOOD! 


b gn extirpation of African slavery from our Conti- 
nent through agencies incited thereto, primarily, 
by moral factors was not only a monumental but 
almost a unique achievement in the history of civili- 
zation. Economic considerations, to be sure, were 
advanced by Richard Henry Lee as early as the year 
1759, when he warned his fellow Virginians not only 
of the moral but of the economic danger of any longer 
permitting the African trade, thus anticipating by a 
hundred years the identical but much elaborated argu- 
ment of Hinton Rowan Helper, of North Carolina, to 
the same effect; but neither of these warnings, based on 
economic dangers, had anything to do with causing the 
Civil War. 

The Virginian leaders, Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Patrick Henry, George Mason and others left 
written records evincing their detestation of the evil 
of slavery as barbarous and unchristian, and reinforced 
their admonitory words by their consistency in actually 
manumitting their slaves. This attitude of these great 
leaders was often alluded to and played its part in 
the moral crusade carried on during the so-called 
“sentimental years” immediately preceding the war. 

Certain distinct types of leaders co-operated, more 
or less unconsciously, in the work of stimulating these 
moral forces to the point at which they caused the 
final explosion. Of primary importance was the 


1Copyright 1936, by George I. Rockwood. 
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religious type, exemplified by the subject of these 
notes. To gain any realization of the force and effect 
of George Barrell Cheever’s personality and of the 
impact of his moral leadership on the religious and, 
ultimately, on the political leaders of the period 
requires a glance not only at his biography but at the 
ideas which guided those leaders and resulted, on the 
one hand, in the election of Lincoln and, on the other, 
in the firing on Sumpter. 

Historians have dealt sufficiently with such as were 
anti-slavery politicians. We have complete enough 
impressions of the parts played by the outstanding 
men, such as Webster, John Quincy Adams, Benton, 
Sumner, Stevens and others. Some of these men were, 
in their hearts, pure abolitionists; they lived and 
labored but to see slavery abolished—the sooner, the 
better. To them it was ‘“‘the sum of all villainies” and 
they devoted their political energies to fighting it. 
Others were only theoretically anti-slavery. They 
desired to ‘“‘wait and see,”’ not being personally in- 
volved, not owning any Africans, not themselves 
suffering. They held the mistaken belief that, if they 
could oppose successfully the political efforts of the 
“wild men”’ of the South, who were seeking to maintain 
a balance of power with the anti-slavery North by 
introducing slavery into new states and territories, 
time would be on the side of the North in the fight to 
limit slavery to the territory it then occupied, because 
the free states were rapidly increasing in population 
and political power, while the South necessarily 
remained stationary, no white man wishing to settle 
there to compete with slaves. Either attitude led 
straight to the war, although each was by intention 
purely pacifistic. 

The question arises, who, of all the leaders in the 
North, during the nineteenth century anti-war years, 
really contributed to develop the vote to the pro- 
portions not only necessary to elect Lincoln but, after- 
wards, in a welter of inefficiently-made war, ruinous 
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expense and national tragedy, to enable him to hold 
out against the enemy and against foreign intervention 
through emancipation, to final victory? Some of the 
politicians helped, but the backbone of the country 
was stiffened and the issue made by men who were not 
politicians. 

Webster put in the sub-foundations supporting 
Lincoln’s position when, in his reply to Hayne, he 
convinced the people that they were indeed a nation. 
Nullification was revolution. In this speech Webster 
appears as the great creative statesman, lawyer and 
orator, supporting in 1830, with an air of finality, the 
doctrine of the indivisibility of the Union as it had 
then come to be. “By forbidding secession he put 
weapons into the hands of every friend of the Union!’”! 
Some seven years later his political prescience had 
cut much deeper. In his Niblo’s Garden speech, in 
1837, twenty-four years before its prophecy became 
fact, he solemnly warned the South of the spiritual 
dynamite lurking in its insolent and unlawful treat- 
ment of all conscientious objectors to the institution of 
slavery. Said he: “On the general question of Slavery, 
a great portion of the community is already strongly 
excited. The subject has not only attracted attention 
as a question of politics, but it has struck a far deeper 
chord. It has arrested the religious feeling of the 
country; it has taken strong hold on the consciences 
of men. He is a rash man indeed, and little conversant 
with human nature, and especially has he a very 
erroneous estimate of the character of the people of 
this country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind 
is to be trifled with or despised. It will assuredly cause 
itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with; it may 
be made willing—I believe it is entirely willing—to 
fulfill all existing engagements and all existing duties— 
to uphold and defend the Constitution as it is estab- 
lished, with whatever regrets about some provisions 
which it does actually contain. But to coerce it into 
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silence, to endeavor to restrain its free expression, to 
seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more 
heated as such measures would inevitably make it— 
should this be attempted, I know nothing, even in the 
Constitution or the Union itself, which would not be 
endangered by the explosion which might follow.” 
There spoke Webster the political seer; but the lawyers 
and business men of Lincoln’s time underestimated the 
political—not to mention the military—potentiality of 
“the religious feeling of the country,”’ especially in the 
South. 

The foundations of the political anti-slavery move- 
ment proper, as also of its pro-slavery counterpoise, 
were laid by the Puritan, John Quincy Adams—a great 
statesman, even greater parliamentarian; as coura- 
geous and insistent, however, as any abolitionist in 
baiting his Southern colleagues in the House, where, 
single-handed, he crystallized them into a continuous 
unity of opposition. Significant of his real mental 
attitude was his deliberate statement, made openly in 
the House, of his opinion that a civil war would afford 
a constitutional basis for freeing the slaves—as a war 
measure. What type of leader was Adams? In his great 
championship of the right of petition and of free debate 
in the House, as well as in his speeches and letters, he 
appears not merely as a politician; he was a pure 
abolitionist. Those historians who deny this seem to 
be at fault. No “‘fanatic’”’ ever produced, in his wildest 
flights of oratory, any condemnation of slavery, any 
more fervent prophecy of its final overthrow, excelling 
in inclusiveness and virulence of denunciation that 
contained in a letter written by him in 1838 to aboli- 
tionists of the ‘‘fanatical’’ variety in Boston; a letter 
which has been in the possession of the writer for the 
last forty-five years, and is as follows: 


Edmund Quincy, Esq. of Boston 
Dear Sir Quincy, 28 July, 1838. 


I have received your kind invitation in behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the Massachusetts State Anti- 
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Slavery Society to attend their celebration of the Annive 
of the day upon which Slavery was abolished in the Colonial 
Possessions of Great Britain. 

It would give me pleasure to comply with this invitation, 
but my health is not very firm; my voice has been affected by 
the intense heat of the Season, and a multiplicity of applica- 
tions from Societies political and literary to attend and address 
their meetings have imposed upon me the necessity of pleading 
the privilege of my years and declining them all. 

I rejoice that the defence of the cause of human Freedom is 
falling into younger and more vigorous hands—That in three 
score years from the day of the Declaration of Independence its 
self-evident truths should be yet struggling for existence against 
the degeneracy of an age pampered with prosperity and lan- 
guishing into servitude, is a melancholy truth, from which I 
should in vain attempt to shut my eyes—But the summons has 
gone forth. The youthful Champions of the rights of human 
nature, have buckled on their armour, and the scurging over- 
seer, and the Lynching Lawyer, and the Servile Sophist, and the 
faithless Scribe, and the priestly parasite will vanish before 
them like Satan, touched by the Spear of Ithurel—I live in the 
Faith and Hope of the progressive advancement of Christian 
Liberty, and expect to abide by the same in death—You have a 
glorious though arduous career before you, and it is among the 
consolations of my last days, that I am able to cheer you in the 
pursuit and exhort you to be stadfast and immovable in it. 
So shall you not fail whatever may betide, to reap a rich reward, 
in the blessing of him that is ready to perish upon your Soul. 


I am, Dear Sir, faithfully your friend and servt 
J. Q. Apams 


The “youthful champions of human rights” had 
indeed buckled on their armor and were off in full ery. 
Henceforth the fight against slavery was continuously 
waged, by “fanatics,’’ editors, pulpiteers and _poli- 
ticians, until its victorious end. 

Of course, many other forces affected the anti- 
slavery issue besides those having to do with morals, 
justice and the Constitution. Webster said that the 
opposition to abolition was based on just one thing— 
cotton. The cotton and other kinds of north-south 
trade undoubtedly were back of the recalcitrance of 
the North as well as of the South. The new trans- 
continental railroads carried immigrants in astonishing 
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numbers to people the West with voters opposed 
almost to a man to slavery; northern industrial voters’ 
fear of being degraded by slave labor contributed to 
the Republican cause; the tariff bill had already 
developed the idea of secession in the Southern head; 
and so on. But underlying and permeating all these 
matters was that fundamental force, that continual 
disturber of the conscience of every decent intelligent 
voter, North or South; that spiritual idea launched 
thirty-one years before the war, seven years before 
Webster’s Niblo’s Garden speech, by William Lloyd 
Garrison in his Liberator—the idea which through that 
paper first became a definite factor in politics—the 
purely religious idea that the maintenance of slavery 
was a sin, which followed from the fact that slave- 
holders were sinners, being men-stealers and kid- 
nappers; and that therefore all law, constitutional or 
otherwise, based on any agreement to continue slavery 
was wrong; hence emancipation became the first duty 
of the country, at whatever cost. 

Most historians, although keeping in mind the fact 
that this issue, thus raised, dominated the political and 
social life of the nation during those thirty-one years, 
really pay grudging and contemptuous attention to 
either the man or the idea. Garrison seems to them to 
be merely an historical irritant, and is given scant 
credit as the man who made the issue and pushed the 
idea which cemented together the elements of the 
Republican party and elected Lincoln; but that is what 
he was. During all of that controversy there were 
those who, holding what the infamous Dr. Ross, pro- 
slavery Southern clergyman, classified as the ‘‘tolera- 
tion” theory of slavery, tried to quiet Garrison’s 
agitation by stigmatizing him and the members of his 
organization as a set of impractical reformers, Don 
Quixotes tilting at windmills. Their example seems to 
have carried over into our times and to have infected 
modern historians. For instance, James Ford Rhodes 
blandly says: “‘The work of Garrison and his disciples 
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between 1831 and 1840, in arousing the conscience 
of the nation had borne good fruit; but’”—that is, by 
1840—“‘that work was done.” His own subsequent 
words refute this statement. He had but just said that 
at the time Lincoln was nominated, Garrison and 
Phillips were still ‘far in the vanguard of public 
opinion” and goes on to say: “‘ Yet it was better for the 
cause that Garrison and Phillips wrought outside of 
the Republican party.” Also “it was a frequent charge 
of Southerners that Garrison and Phillips were 
apostles whom Republicans delighted to honor’’ (al- 
though in the Republican literature) “we see long 
explanations and emphatic denials that Republicans 
are abolitionists.’”” Rhodes further said “It would be 
historical dogmatism to say that if Garrison had not 
lived, the Republicans would not have succeeded in 
1860.” In the next breath he says: “It was due to 
Garrison and his associates that slavery became a 
topic of discussion at every Northern fireside. Those 
who had heard the new doctrine gladly tried to con- 
vince their family and friends; those who were but 
half convinced wished to vanquish their doubts or have 
put to rest the rising suspicion that they were partners 
in a great wrong; those who stubbornly refused to 
listen could not fail to feel that a new force had made 
its appearance with which a reckoning must be made. 
Slavery could not bear examination. To describe it 
was to condemn it. There was a certain fitness, there- 
fore, in the demand of the Southerners that the dis- 
cussion of slavery in any shape should be no longer 
permitted in the North.” 

“But,” he continues, “in what a state of turpitude 
the North would have been if it had not bred aboli- 
tionists. If the abolitionists had not prepared the way, 
how would the political rising of 1854-60 against the 
slave power have been possible? . . . By stirring the 
national conscience they made possible the formation 
of a political party whose cardinal principle was 
opposition to the extension of slavery, and whose 
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reason for existence lay in the belief that slavery was 
wrong.”’ So we do come out after all, on the funda- 
mental necessity to the Republican party of Garrison’s 
agitation, based on the Law of God! 

Religious emotionalism was the “leaven which 
leavened the lump” of political activity in America in 
the years before the war; the one universal factor 
common to all the voters, rich and poor. Although a 
secret, uncontrollable and imponderable force, it was 
the mightiest which could be evoked to control social 
action, either in America or in England. Webster did 
not magnify its overshadowing political importance 
when aroused, as compared with that of economics, the 
Constitution, preservation of the Union, or any other 
force whatever. No one can read much of the private 
correspondence between persons who wrote during the 
first half of the nineteenth century without realizing 
its weight. Evangelical Christianity—and some 
Unitarianism—were diffused all over this country and 
among the common people of the manufacturing 
districts of England as well. He who could profoundly 
influence that religious emotionalism in dealing with 
the sinfulness of such a political matter as slavery and 
in such a country as the United States, which had 
grown from a Puritan beginning and was founded upon 
the ideas of personal, political and religious freedom, 
must necessarily have weilded an enormous political 
power. Probably he could do much the same thing 
today under a sufficient stimulus. 

Many Southerners of the finest type felt the pressure 
of religious and moral objections to their ‘peculiar 
institution.’’ It must not be overlooked that the Army 
of Northern Virginia—which did most of the successful 
fighting on the part of the South—was a very religious 
army, being permeated with the spirit of its com- 
mander, General Robert E. Lee. Lee was himself a 
hater of slavery because it threatened the integrity of 
the Union. He left the United States army to go to the 
aid of Virginia, his native soil. In religion he was 
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an ardent “fundamentalist,’’ as also was ‘‘Stonewall’”’ 
Jackson. As much, however, can hardly be said of 
any of the prominent Southern politicians who main- 
tained the struggle for the ascendency of the Slave 
States in the government at Washington and then 
maneuvered the South into war. Of them John 
Quincy Adams wrote in his diary—Sept. 1, 1837— 
“Tt is also to be considered that at this time the most 
dangerous of all subjects for public contention is the 
slavery question. In the South it is a perfect agony of 
conscious guilt and terror, attempting to disguise 
itself under sophistical argumentation and braggart 
menaces.”’ 

The following quotation from an article in the 
Savannah Georgian, 1835, shows the realization of the 
slave-holders that they were condemned by the best 
element in the North: ‘“‘Find a community in the Free 
States remarkable for quiet, decorous, industrious 
habits, and religious devotion and the probability is 
that there will be found, not perhaps anti-slavery 
clamor, but anti-slavery feeling in its deepest in- 
tensity—these are the men who hate slavery because 
they believe it to be sinful.”’ Again, ‘““Were the 
votaries of abolition (we mean not politicians who 
trade in fanaticism) base and unprincipled, low and 
degraded men, we should have little to fear from their 
hostility. But this is not the fact. The strongholds of 
abolitionism are not the cities, with their vices, but the 
rural districts with their sober, serious, moral and 
religious population. It is among this class that anti- 
slavery is running wild and rampant. And sad to say, 
the conservatism which remains in the North is found 
in her commercial marts and is kept alive by the 
profits of the Southern Trade.” 

In 1850, Calhoun expressed his conviction that a 
political separation of the free from the slave states 
was imminent, basing his expectation principally on 
the fact that three great churches had each already 
split into two sections—Northern and Southern. 
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The clearest and fairest statement to be found in the 
Southern press of the anxiety of Southerners to be 
morally justified in their support of slavery is, perhaps, 
the editorial in the Richmond Enquirer, re-printed in 
the Anti-Slavery Advocate (London, pg. 402, Oct. 1, 
1856) parts of which are as follows: 

“The Democrats of the South in the present canvass 
cannot rely on the old grounds of defense and excuse 
for slavery; for they seek not merely to retain it where 
it is but to extend it into regions where it is unknown. 
Much less can they rely on the mere constitutional 
guarantee of slavery, for such reliance is pregnant with 
the admission that slavery is wrong, and but for the 
Constitution should be abolished. This constitutional 
argument for slavery standing alone, fully justifies the 
abolitionists. They are clearly right if slavery be 
morally wrong; for to get rid of it under the Constitu- 
tion or by amending the Constitution is confessedly 
impractical. 

“In truth the Constitution cannot help slavery if it 
be a violation of the laws of God and of morality. In 
that case the Constitution should be changed, or, the 
free states should secede, rather than continue to 
guarantee what they consider immoral and profane. .. . 
For if slavery be not a legitimate, useful, moral and 
expedient institution, we cannot, without reproof of 
conscience and the blush of shame, seek to extend it, 
or assert our equality with those states having no 
such institution.” 

Does not the foregoing admission by the editor of 
one of the principal Southern newspapers fully justify 
the position of Garrison, relative to the legal necessity 
of separating the North politically from the South? 

In the North, a prominent clergyman, the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, speaking before the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in 1857, asserted the power of 
religious emotionalism in the United States when he 
said “There was no power outside of the churches 
which could sustain slavery for a day if it were not 
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sustained within them.” In corroboration of his 
assertion, there is the striking case of the Rev. Samuel 
May, of Syracuse, a prominent abolitionist preacher, 
who stated that in 1859 ‘“‘every individual elected to 
office, in his district, to the municipality of Syracuse, 
the legislature at Albany and the Congress at Washing- 
ton belonged to his own congregation and had been 
influenced in their views by him—a proof of what 
might be done by a faithful minister.”’ 

It goes without saying that the enormous influence 
of Horace Greeley and the Tribune was based on his 
personal conviction that slavery was asin. ‘We believe 
it to be a sin to hold men in bondage, and we, therefore, 
believe it to be a sin to bring them from Africa for the 
purpose of enslaving them,” he said, in an editorial in 
the Tribune, Dec. 16, 1857. 

Charles Sumner’s attitude was based frankly on the 
Bible. He ‘‘preached’’—the report says—before the 
Anti-Slavery Society, in the New York Metropolitan 
Theatre, with a capacity house of four thousand, 
repeated his sermon in Beecher’s Church and again in 
Nibloe’s Theatre. 

Henry Ward Beecher stood firmly on anti-slavery 
ground. Indeed, he went to Brooklyn from the West 
and formed his church for that very purpose, cam- 
paigning for Fremont until his voice gave out. He 
bought slaves sitting beside him on the pulpit plat- 
form, raising the necessary money by dramatic and 
emotional appeals to his congregation, and he occasion- 
ally wrote on the subject for the Independent, to which 
he and Cheever were for several years contributing 
editors. His speeches and personality constituted a 
tremendous influence furthering the cause of anti- 
slavery. In 1863 he undoubtedly saved this country 
from a war with England by his speeches—almost 
purely sociological—delivered in London, Liverpool, 
and other English and Scottish cities, although in 1860 
Cheever preached anti-slavery sermons in London, 
Edinburgh and the midland cities, and thereby did 
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heavy service in preparing the ground for Beecher’s 
subsequent visit. 

Lincoln must have known all about the Garrison 
agitation. The beliefs of both men as to the sinful- 
ness of slavery were identical. Each had their eyes 
fixed on ‘‘the frontier which eternally separates right 
from wrong.” Although not, by acknowledgment, an 
idealist, but a practical—a very practical—politician, 
Lincoln’s entire political life nevertheless revolved 
around his idealistic inner attitude towards slavery. 
His soul revolted at his experience of it in his early 
rafting trips down the Mississippi. He said in his 
Peoria speech, “‘Slavery is founded on the selfishness 
of man’s nature—opposition to it on his love of 
justice.’”’” He was nominated and elected on the ground 
of his speeches in the Douglas debate and in Cooper 
Union, in which from beginning to end he talked 
solely about slavery. Was it a right thing or a wrong 
thing? That is, was it or was it not a sin? 

In his Cooper Union speech, Lincoln pointed out 
that no act, whatever its nature, on the part of the 
North would satisfy the South except ‘‘this, and this 
only: cease to call Slavery wrong and join them in 
calling it right.”’ . . . ‘Douglass’ new sedition law must 
be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations 
that slavery is wrong, whether made in politics, in 
presses, in pulpits, or in private”’. . . “If one’s sense of 
duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty, fear- 
lessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of 
these sophistical contrivances such as groping for some 
middle ground between right and wrong, vain as the 
search for a man who should be neither a living man 
nor a dead man—such as a policy of ‘don’t care’—such 
as Union appeals beseeching true Union men to yield 
to Disunion, reversing the divine rule, and calling not 
sinners but the righteous to repentance.” It may be 
said here that, holding such clear-cut ethical and scrip- 
tural views as to the sinfulness of slavery, Lincoln’s 
subsequent official attitude as President for nearly two 
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years after his election, towards emancipation, must 
have seemed, up to the very moment of its proclama- 
tion, as truly astonishing to his contemporaries as the 
abolitionists thought it. Garrison himself, in spite of 
having preached disunion, was arrested by these 
words, and four years later—when the war had 
commenced—thought it worth while to be quiet and 
see what Lincoln would do with the idea of emancipa- 
tion, as revealed in the following statesmanlike and 
hitherto unpublished letter, for many years in the 
writer’s possession. 


Boston, Sept. 9, 1861. 
Dear Mr. CHEEVER: 

I have delayed answering your letter till now, because I 
wished to lay your proposition for a national Anti-Slavery 
Convention, in relation to the war, before the Executive 
Committee of the American A. 8. Society. They held a meet- 
ing, a day or two since, and considered the matter in the most 
friendly and deliberate manner. The conclusion to which they 
unanimously came was, that such a Convention, called by the 
parties and persons suggested by you, “prounced abolition- 
ists,” would be more likely to excite popular prejudice at this 
crisis, and thus to damage a movement for the abolition of 
slavery under the war power, than to do good. So long as the 
government is in direct and deadly conflict with the Slave 
Power, it seems to us the part of wisdom to avoid conspicuity 
as radical abolitionists in convention assembled, and to merge 
ourselves, as far as we can without a compromise of principle, 
in the onward sweeping current of Northern sentiment. 

In order, however, to further the grand object you have in 
view,—namely, persuading the government to put an end to 
slavery as the only feasible method of terminating the war, 
and rendering a true peace possible,—consultations are going 
on in this city with reference to the best method of influencing 
“the powers that be,” on this particular subject. We are to 
have another conference tomorrow afternoon at Dr. Howe’s 
office, at which your brother, Dr. Cheever, will probably be 
present; so that, through him, doubtless, you will be apprised 
of the precise scope of the new movement, which contemplates 
a wide use of the newspaper press in the publication of able and 
telling articles, simultaneously, printed on slips, and sent 
privately for insertion—all bearing upon the extinction of 
slavery by the exercise of the war power: and also contemplates 
the circulation of a memorial for signatures, with the same 
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object in view, to be presented at the opening of the next 


Congress. 

The real difficulty lies in the case of the so-called loyal 
slaveholders. How are they to be propitiated, and satis- 
factorily disposed of? Cannot Congress be asked to give them 
a pecuniary equivalent for their slaves, as a conciliatory meas- 
ure, without recognizing or implying the right of property in 
man? That is a question for grave consideration. If we can 
devise a petition, which all but the inveterately pro-slavery 
can sign, no doubt an immense number of signatures can be 
obtained, and this will greatly aid and strengthen the govern- 
ment in the right direction. Events, however, may render 


even this spur unnecessary. 
Yours, with warm regards, 
Wm. Luoyp Garrison. 


Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
(Brother of George B. Cheever) 


Lincoln really based his determination to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation on his moral conclusion 
that slavery was a wrong thing. The Proclamation 
itself, however, he was under the necessity of defend- 
ing on the ground of its military necessity if the Union 
were to be preserved. He judged that the time had 
come, although General McClellan had warned him 
that an abolition policy would disintergrate the armies 
in the field. Even the most stupid had come to see that 
slavery was the backbone of the rebellion. ‘‘ Without 
slavery the rebellion could never have existed — with- 
out slavery it could not continue” said Lincoln in 
justification of his act. Profoundly convinced that 
slavery and the Union could not survive together, 
Lincoln realized from the beginning that the extinction 
of slavery was as necessary to a restored Union as the 
winning of battles; but the political necessity must 
legally wait on the appearance of the military necessity 
and he alone had the legal right to be the judge of 
when that time had come. 

We of today, who are so drugged with modernism 
of all kinds that we would hardly recognize a moral 
issue if we saw it, can with difficulty realize the por- 
tentous power of the highly-reverenced clergy of that 
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time in forming public opinion on such an issue. As 
these notes proceed, an extraordinary instance of the 
exercise of such a power by such a man will be pre- 
sented, in which the Supreme Judicial Court and the 
Chief Justice of the United States himself were un- 
sparingly and unqualifiedly condemned, defied, and 
held up to the scorn of all honest and religious men in 
the most public manner possible—with absolutely no 
recoil on the head of the abolitionist concerned. A 
New York pro-slavery religious journal, The Observer, 
commented: “‘He ought to be hung.”’ His only defense 
was “Thus saith the Lord.” 

George Barrell Cheever, the one referred to above, 
and Henry Ward Beecher were, for a while, the only 
clergymen of prominence in the New York district to 
hold and preach publicly the sin of slavery. Many 
others who undertook to do it had lost their pulpits as 
a consequence. It is probable that the activities of 
both men were essential to the election of Lincoln; for, 
before that vote was taken, their high character and 
powerful preaching—especially Cheever’s—were effec- 
tive enough to dominate, outlast and finally convict 
the ‘‘dough faces’”’ of the religious journals and per- 
sonnel of the religious organizations centering there 
and ramifying the country, of the folly and wickedness 
of their attempts to straddle the issue; and the anti- 
slavery cement which held the Republican party to- 
gether was religious in its nature and depended upon 
religious leadership for its continuance. 

Who was George Barrell Cheever? One cannot find 
out by consulting the works of the historians, the 
encyclopedias, or even any but the most recent biog- 
raphies, which contain the barest sketches, giving but 
a hint of the great part he actually played in the final 
stages of the history of that period. There exists a 
voluminous correspondence between members of his 
family, dating from before 1800 to 1890. This corre- 
spondence affords a complete picture, not only of the 
quality of George Barrell Cheever, but of his sister, 
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Elizabeth Bancroft Cheever (Washburn), his brothers, 
Dr. Nathaniel Cheever and Henry Theodore Cheever, 
and their mother, Charlotte Barrell (Cheever) ; also of 
the religious background of men’s lives during that 
period. 

George was born in Maine, April 17, 1807, the son of 
Nathaniel and Charlotte (Barrell) Cheever, at Hallo- 
well, on the banks of the Kennebec. Nathaniel 
Cheever, his father, was a printer who learned the 
art of printing from Isaiah Thomas in Worcester, 
living at the time with his uncle, Rev. Aaron Bancroft, 
and throughout his life was of high repute for his 
integrity, energy and force of character. Nathaniel 
died when George, the oldest child, was twelve years 
old. 

The mother, Charlotte Barrell Cheever, was born of 
Nathaniel Barrell and Sarah Sayward, at York, Maine. 
The father, Nathaniel Barrell, a man of intelligence, 
firmness and strength of principle, was one of the 
chosen delegates from the District of Maine, in the 
Massachusetts Convention at Boston that adopted 
the United States Constitution. His forcible speech in 
favor of its ratification is found in the printed volume 
of the debate thereon. An English ancestor of note 
was said to be Major John Barrell, of Cromwell’s 
Regiment, the Ironsides. The mother, Charlotte 
Barrell Cheever, was one of a long line of Barrells who 
have lived for over two hundred years in the Barrell 
homestead at York, Maine. 

Cheever’s life, outlook and character were the 
products of the training he received in his boyhood in 
Hallowell, a place suffused with classical culture and 
the puritan spirit. It was the home of Mr. Benjamin 
Vaughan, LL.D., a cultivated Englishman, possessed 
of a rarity in those days—a considerable library, to 
which the Cheevers, intimates of the Vaughans, had 
access; a fact which, even in his boyhood, gave 
Cheever’s mind a wide range. 

He was educated at Hallowell Academy, at Bowdoin 
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College, and at Andover Theological Seminary, at all 
of which institutions he maintained a front-rank 
scholarship. At Bowdoin he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in the famous class of 1825 containing, among 
other notables, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Rev. John 8S. C. Abbott, William 
Hale, and Cilley, of the historic New Hampshire 
family, killed in a duel by Graves of Kentucky, the 
first congressional victim of the strife of the North and 
South; in college with him, too, was Russwurm, the 
first educated colored man, afterwards governor of 
Liberia. Abbott, his fellow townsman and classmate, 
both at Bowdoin and Andover, said of Cheever ‘‘that 
while pure in lip and life, intelligent, cheerful, amiable, 
he was firm in his decisions and steadfast in principles 
as the everlasting hills, polite and genial without 
devoting himself to any intimate friend.’”’ He was 
distinguished for the universality of his reading. 
Stowe’s comment was “‘it is fifty dollars damage to the 
college to have any theme assigned to Cheever to 
write upon, for he examines every book on every shelf 
to see if by any possibility he can find a sentence which 
throws light upon the subject.’”’ Such was the influence 
of his parents—especially his mother—and of the 
times in forming his mental and spiritual habits, that 
the text of the Bible became a part of him; whatever 
he did and felt he related directly to it. Practically 
every waking moment there bubbled up in his mind a 
sub-conscious stream of Old and New Testament 
quotations, so that he scarcely ever in his life wrote a 
single letter, sermon, pamphlet or book on any subject 
without incorporating something from religion or the 
Scriptures. He passed through the Seminary at 
Andover, the same intense and rather solitary student 
as in college. ‘‘He studied Isaiah and the Prophets, 
mastering the original Hebrew poetry—with admira- 
tion of the moral and physical courage that enabled 
them to denounce individual and national sins, regard- 
less of the dangers of obloquy, the burning flame, the 
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lion’s paw or of being sawn asunder.” His religion, 
though narrow in the modern sense, was real and deep. 
In his moral and physical courage and in the dedication 
of his life to God, to the denunciation of sins, and to 
saving individual sinners, his contemporaries felt him 
to be the equal of the prophets. He believed that his 
own life and the lives of those he could influence ought 
to conform to all that was set forth in the Bible; cer- 
tainly the cultivation of his mind, heart and character 
seemed as fully attuned to this purpose as those of 
any person who ever lived. While in the theological 
seminary, and during his ministry at Salem, where he 
was ordained pastor of the Howard Street Congrega- 
tional Church in 1832, he was a frequent contributor, in 
poetry and prose, to the American Monthly Magazine, 
the United States Literary Gazette, the North American 
Review, the Quarterly Christian Spectator, the Quarterly 
Register, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and the Bible 
Repository. His extended reviews of the character and 
writings of Edmund Burke, of Lowth’s “Isaiah,” and 
of the works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an article on 
Greek literature and its study, and a Review of the 
Policy of Government in the Removal of the Georgia 
Indians, attracted much attention when they ap- 
peared. After carrying on vigorously a theological con- 
troversy with the Unitarians, he espoused the Tem- 
perance Reform with characteristic warmth and 
energy, at a time when distilling was as respectable a 
business as any other. He roused the town, state and 
the whole country by his vigorous and clever attack 
entitled ‘Inquire at Amos Giles’ Distillery.’”” He had 
the honor to be assaulted in the street, to be tried, 
fined, and imprisoned. This gave him a great hold on 
the public notice and affection. His own defense in 
court, addressed to the Chief Justice, was printed and 
extensively circulated as one of the Temperance 
Tracts for the times. The whole affair has become 
historic. 

In 1833, at the age of 26, while still at Salem, he 
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emitted his first blast against the sin of slavery. ‘“‘Fora 
series of years he remained comparatively silent, 
because the slave power had beaten a truce, and hopes 
were everywhere entertained that the monster would 
become reduced in strength and ultimately die out. 
No sooner had the terms of that truce been clearly 
violated, and all kindly compromise scouted, than 
Dr. Cheever opened the batteries of God’s Word, and 
proclaimed the withering denunciations of the Holy 
Prophets against its arrogance and assumption.” 
(William Herries, Sept., 1860; one of the editorial 
writers of the New York Tribune.) The first time he 
preached against slavery as a sin, a number of promi- 
nent persons immediately bustled out of his church, 
thereby getting him and his subject into the newspapers 
and advertising widely his subsequent fulminations. 
In the autumn of 1836 he resigned his charge and 
went to Europe to reinvigorate his somewhat impaired 
health. During his sojourn he corresponded at length 
with the New York Observer from Spain, France, 
Egypt, Turkey, Switzerland, Germany, England and 
Scotland. Immediately upon his return in the summer 
of 1839, at the age of 32, he was elected pastor of the 
Allen Street Presbyterian Church in New York. 
While engaged in his ministry there he delivered to 
crowded audiences in his church the ‘‘Lectures on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ and in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
in reply to a lecture by Archbishop Hughes, those on 
“Hierarchical Despotism,’”’ which evoked great en- 
thusiasm. In the year 1843, the subject of capital 
punishment being under discussion in the daily and 
weekly press, he met in a public disputation, for three 
successive evenings at the Broadway Tabernacle, J. L. 
O’Sullivan, Esq. The debate was sustained with signal 
ability on both sides, in the hearing of full audiences, 
and it was fully reported by the New York press. The 
argument of Dr. Cheever was subsequently published 
in book form entitled, ‘‘A Defense of Capital Punish- 
ment,” New York—M. W. Dodd—1842. In the 
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spring of 1844, his health having been considerably 
affected by his ministerial, literary and controversial 
engagements, he was given a release from his church 
and went again to Europe as corresponding editor of 
the New York Evangelist. During the following year 
that paper published his correspondence and after his 
return in 1845 he remained with it for more than a 
year as editor, contributing a great variety of able and 
independent articles—religious, literary, critical, theo- 
logical, and political—which gave the Evangelist a high 
position. He married, in the autumn of 1845, Elizabeth 
H. Wetmore, daughter of Samuel Wetmore, Merchant, 
of New York, and on the 15th of May, 1846, was 
installed first pastor of the Congregational Church of 
the Puritans in New York City—a church which had 
been organized with a view to securing the ministra- 
tions of their author, as a sequel to his lectures on the 
Principles of the Puritans. 

From the commanding position of the Church edifice 
on Union Square, and the high reputation of its pulpit 
for the freedom, thoroughness and eloquence with 
which it had interpreted the scriptures, in their applica- 
tion to popular sins and errors, this church took the 
lead in the metropolitan, if not the American, pulpit. 
Four things were noticeable in the ministry of Dr. 
Cheever ;—First, his reverence for, and perfect rest in, 
the Bible independently of all dicta of men or schools 
in Theology; second, his faithfulness, persistency and 
thoroughness in applying its principles to human 
conduct and human institutions; third, his intense 
hatred of injustice and oppression, combined with his 
simple reliance upon the power of truth as he under- 
stood it, delivered with utter fearlessness of the con- 
sequences to himself; fourth, his majestic elevation, 
like that of an old Hebrew prophet, in the region of 
principles, and his entire superiority to personalities, 
while hurling with a fiery energy the terrific thunders 
of God’s Word at national and reigning sins, his 
courage and constancy only intensified and strength- 
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ened by the inevitable hostility awakened by such a 
course. Intemperance, in its citadels and at its foun- 
tains,—Sabbath desecration by railroad corporations 
and Sunday mails,—the attempted ejection of the 
Bible from the common schools,—assumption and 
tyranny in Church and State,—Mammon-worship in 
all its forms, whether of commerce or cotton,—the 
Mexican War,—the treatment of the American abo- 
rigines,—the Fugitive Slave Law,—the Dred Scott 
Decision,—the system of American slavery,—the 
attempted revival of the African slave trade,—were all 
subjected by him to the searching tests of Scripture. 
He bravely used the pulpit of his church for these 
sermons in face of the interested and angry outcries 
against so-called political preaching from influential 
pew-holders. 

The publicity which attended Cheever in all that he 
did, and which gave him his place in the history of his 
times, was partly the natural result of his eminence as 
a writer and preacher, but mainly flowed from his 
natural characteristics of positiveness and combative- 
ness and from his peculiar and trenchant literary style. 
Early in his life he had studied the rhetorical method 
of Burke’s speeches, had conceived an admiration for 
him and, no doubt, endeavored to follow him as a 
model. His words and sentences—far from being in 
the smooth, flowery, sentimental style of the times— 
were electrified and often seemed to crackle. His anti- 
slavery sermons created a deep impression wherever 
he gave them. Accounts are interspersed with such 
expressions as “Tremendous cheering’’—‘‘Immense 
cheering.” Reading them, even now, one’s muscles 
grow tense under the whip-lash of his scorn or the 
power-hammer of his denunciations. To get the full 
effect, whole series of sermons must be read, for which 
there is no space here; but as a partial exhibition of his 
style a few paragraphs, more or less connected, are 
given below, as they succeeded each other in an anti- 
slavery address in 1858, in which he treated of the 
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principal objection of moralists to slavery—including, 
however, its effects on the blacks as well as on the 
whites. 

“The intensity of the plague with us, the exaspera- 
tion and strength of the iniquity and the evil, are in 
the propositions for its perpetuity and the insurances 
of its increase. Not content with enduring it ourselves, 
for one generation, we have by law entailed it upon 
others; and the generations to come, as God distributes 
the consequences, must inevitably rise up and call 
each preceding generation accursed. If this sin had a 
possible death, like that of intemperance in the grave of 
the present drunkard, and were not propagated by a 
legal fatalism forbidding it to die out, or to be re- 
nounced, or the will to be broken—a legal fatalism and 
missionary zeal united, providing future victims for it 
in the fastest ratio of increase in human population— 
then would the evil be comparatively trifling, and the 
sin would speedily come to an end. But there is no such 
limit, no such natural consumption or wearing out, no 
such release by death; the evil and the sin are care- 
fully secured against death, and injected, as the heart’s 
blood, into the veins of the next generation, and any 
attempt to stop the process, throws the whole system 
into convulsions. 

“We practice the iniquity upon children, innocent 
children, the natives of our own land, unbought, 
unsold, unpaid for, without consultation or consent of 
father or mother, or the shadow of a permission from 
the Almighty; and they, the new-born babes of this 
system, are the compound interest year by year added 
to the sin and its capital, which thus doubles upon us 
in the next generation, and must treble in another. We 
make use of the most sacred domestic affections, of 
maternal, filial, and I was going to say, connubial 
love—but the system forbids, and I have to say 
contubernal—for such rapid and accumulating produc- 
tion of the iniquity, as shall be in some measure ade- 
quate to the demand. The whole family relation, the 
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whole domestic state, is prostituted, poisoned, turned 
into a misery-making machine for the agent of evil. 
What God meant should be the source and inspiration 
of happiness, becomes the fountain of sin and woe. 
The sacred names of husband, wife, father, mother, 
son, daughter, babe, become the exponents of various 
forces and values in the slave-breeding institute. And 
the whole perfection, completeness, and concentration 
of this creative power in this manufacturing interest, 
descends like a trip-hammer on the children, beating 
them from their birth into marketable articles, and 
stamping and sealing them as chattels, fore-doomed 
and fatalized to run till they wear out, as living 
spindles, wheels, activities of labor and productiveness 
in the same horrible system.’’ The declarations in this 
sermon may be compared with a statement contained 
in a document published by the Presbyterian Synod 
of South Carolina and Georgia in 1833, declaring: ‘‘We 
are chained to a putrid carcase. It sickens and destroys 
us. We have a millstone about the necks of our society 
to sink us deep in the sea of vice. Our children are 
corrupting from their infancy, nor can we prevent it... 
nor is this influence confined to mere childhood. If 
that were all it would be tremendous. But it follows 
us into youth, manhood and old age. In all our inter- 
course with them (the slaves) we are undergoing a 
process of intellectual and moral deterioration, and it 
requires almost superhuman efforts to maintain a high 
standing either for intelligence or piety.” 

Cheever’s fearlessness and single-mindedness which 
hark back to the eighteenth century—his holy scorn 
of compromises, exhibited at a time when the shivering 
financial, religious and political world around him was 
putting forth nothing but formulas of expediency and 
compromise, secured for his utterance the ear of the 
nation. Its power was felt and feared by hostile editors 
and politicians, while it buoyed and sustained the 
faint-hearted, but convinced, anti-slavery clergy whom 
it nerved to take a positive stand in their pulpits. 
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In all portions of the North the men of anti-slavery 
convictions were also ‘Evangelical Christians’ or 
Unitarians, or else had been profoundly influenced by 
such, while their local opponents were business people 
who were trying, for business reasons, to maintain the 
status quo—and failed. This class of business persons, 
relatively small, was itself Christian and, as Rhodes 
points out, was very susceptible to the propaganda of 
the Christian anti-slavery preachers—of whom there 
were thousands, scattered through the towns and rural 
districts. Towards the last, town and country preach- 
ers became very influential. Some thirty-six Northern 
religious journals—including the converted New York 
Evangelist—were, at last, outspoken in their opposition 
to the extension of slavery to new states. Their 
ancient ‘‘hush! hush!’’ policy had given way to their 
indignation at the border-ruffian mass tactics of the 
slave power to force Kansas to accept a pro-slavery 
constitution; but the will to adopt this outspoken 
policy was induced in them mainly by the courageous 
and terrific preaching and editorial articles by Cheever. 
No one today can read his long line of articles con- 
tributed to the New York Independent—one in almost 
every number for several years before Lincoln’s 
election—dealing successively with each new phase of 
the effort of the South to subdue the North, or his 
sermons delivered in his Church of the Puritans, with- 
out perceiving their outstanding importance as a 
major political influence. 

He preached abolition on Sunday evenings in his 
Church of the Puritans, published his sermons in book 
and pamphlet form, and preached and lectured as far 
west as Milwaukee, in Pennsylvania, and up and down 
New England. Writing from Chicago to his brother in 
Worcester, he said that so far as requests were con- 
cerned, he could have preached there every night for a 
month, if he had had the time. In October, 1856, he 
delivered in the Academy of Music before an audience 
of 4000 persons, an address by invitation of a group of 
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gentlemen which included the names—attached to the 
request—of thirty-one leading New York men. The 
invitation was to present ‘‘the moral and religious 
aspects of the question of the extension of slavery in 
the United States and the criminality of such extension, 
fully argued before the public.”’ Long after the war 
started he was invited to preach, and did preach, both 
in the United States Senate and in the House. His 
most advertised exploit was when he preached the 
fourth of a series of anti-slavery sermons which he had 
been delivering to crowded houses, Sunday evenings, in 
the Church of the Puritans. This discourse dealt with 
the Dred Scott Decision and was preached within a 
month of its appearance. He selected for his text— 
having been challenged to do it—the words from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which has been, in 
all ages within the Christian Era, resorted to, to 
enforce obedience to authority: ‘‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God.”’ The hostile newspaper reporter 
says: “He accepted the challenge and handled the 
matter with great skill, as is shown in the following 
report of his serrmon:—” What the public did with this 
sermon illustrates ideally the power of the pulpit in 
those days. The New York papers, Sun, Times, 
Herald and Tribune, were politically very powerful. 
Of these, James Gordon Bennett’s paper, the Herald, 
had much the largest circulation of any in the western 
world. The first page was reserved for foreign news, 
gathered from incoming steamships, and news of equal 
importance. One other page was devoted to important 
American news and one to editorials, etc. The rest cf 
the eight-page paper carried small local news and 
advertisemerts. It was strongly for Buchanan, and 
pro-slavery. Dr. Cheever’s sermon on the Dred 
Scott decision was printed on the front page, April 9, 
1857, filling all six columns, to the exclusion of every 
other item, and also a column and a half on the 
reverse side, under the following caption: “‘Incitement 
to Revolution.” ‘Religious onslaught on the Govern- 
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ment and Supreme Court of the United States.” 
“Resistance to Tyrants is Obedience to God.” “Male- 
dictions Against Unjust Judges in General, and Chief 
Justice Taney and Associates in Particular.” ‘Shall 
we have Civil War?” “Etc., Etc., Ete.” 

This exclusive use of the front page of a New York 
daily newspaper for a sermon was unique and unheard 
of, even in those days, and gave the sermon and 
Dr. Cheever an advertisement of miraculous pro- 
portions. It was followed by a long editorial in the 
same issue, entitled ‘Revolution in the Pulpit. The 
Higher Law Expounded and Proclaimed.” The first 
paragraph states: “One of the most remarkable political 
discourses that has ever emanated from the pulpit in 
this city, where the preacher did not belong to the 
ultra rabid class of fanatics, was that preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Cheever in the Church of the Puritans 
last Sunday evening, a verbatim report of which we 
publish today. 

“This excitement is evidently spreading, and in a 
few weeks we shall have the three thousand clergymen 
of New England all preaching in the most violent 
strain after the fashion of Cheever, and inculcating the 
duty of disobedience to old and young. The whole 
North will evidently be preached into rebellion against 
the highest Court in the country. Now, where is all 
this to lead? In what are these absurd and fanatical 
higher law doctrines of Mr. Wm. H. Seward and his 
religious and political supporters to result? Why, they 
can result in nothing else than the utter demoralization 
of the community, the annihilation of all respect for 
law and the rending to pieces of this republic. The 
flame, excited by a few fanatics and enthusiasts, is 
spreading, and will spread from pulpit to pulpit and in 
short time all the New England churches will avail 
themselves of this religious fanaticism; and agitation 
and dissension will enrap the country, and lead to the 
most deplorable results. .. They must be rebuked and 
put down. If not we will have four years of dissension 
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and agitation, to end, not improbably, in a terrible 
political revolution in 1860.” 

These sermons were listened to—says the editorial— 
by as large an audience as could gain admission into 
the church—audiences representing the most intelli- 
gent, enlightened and conservative classes of the 
community. 

The editor of the Herald continued to publish long 
accounts of Dr. Cheever’s troubles with a pro-slavery 
faction in his congregation, and to write editorials, 
bursting with alarm, on Cheever’s position as a de- 
nouncer of the Buchanan government and of the 
Supreme Court, and pointing out the Republican 
victory just ahead. A few extracts follow: “‘all tending 
to show that the religious element of the slavery 
agitation in the next Presidential election will be a 
furnace seven times heated compared with the 
Northern crusade of the campaign of ’56. It is but a 
week or two since that the Young Men’s Christian 
Union of this city (which had excluded the agitation 
of slavery from its councils last fall, notwithstanding 
the universal excitement upon the subject) receded 
from this neutral ground and substantially volunteered 
its services in support of the great Northern coalition 
already mustering its legions for the terrible battle of 
1860. Men are deluded who say there will be peace. 
Simultaneously with these religious movements the 
proceedings of the New York, Ohio and other Northern 
legislatures on the Dred Scott case give abundant 
warning of what is before us.”’ An editorial in the 
Herald—April 30, 1857—quotes from the Charleston 
(S. C.) Mercury of April 21 as follows: 

“The evidences of increased danger to the South, as 
enumerated in the Mercury, in the first of these two 
articles, are the narrow escape of Mr. Buchanan last 
November from crushing defeat by the vote of the 
North as against the South; the general repudiation 
throughout the north of the decision in the Dred Scott 
case; the popularity of Dr. Cheever’s Sunday lectures;”’ 
etc., etc. 
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On May 15, 1859, Bennett says editorially: ‘“And 
what are the chances for 1860? Mr. Buchanan will be 
withdrawn—Pennsylvania will be at sea; and the anti- 
slavery element of the North will, from present appear- 
ances, be stronger everywhere than at the last election. 
If the South should fly off into a purely Southern 
organization, and the reaction in the North may result 
in the nomination and election of Seward by the 
North, as against the South,—then the dreaded issue 
to the South of subjugation or secesssion will be made 
up.” Further on he says: ‘‘Abolitionism Rampant— 
Bedlam Broke Loose—The anniversary proceedings 
of the last few days in this city, of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, headed by Lloyd Garrison, and the 
New York Abolition Society, of which Garrit Smith is 
the chief, are perfectly astounding. The abolition 
Society of Gerritt Smith is a different concern. They 
believe in God, and negro slavery to be a sin against 
God—but they stand by the federal constitution as an 
anti-slavery document.—Abolition is rampant among 
us.” 

Pro-slavery business democrat as James Gordon 
Bennett was, without a ray of sympathy for the views 
of the religious or anti-slavery men, hard-headed and 
secretly striving for personal political honors at the 
hands of Buchanan, his reactions to the events of the 
day constitute most trustworthy indices of the points 
of highest political pressure. The prominence in the 
Herald which he gave to all the proceedings of the 
anti-slavery societies, to those of the national religious 
organizations and, in particular, to Cheever’s great 
speeches and anti-slavery sermons, is a sound gauge 
of their actual relative importance, as forces in the 
political field, compared with all others. That the 
abolitionist threat made Bennett’s hair rise is further 
shown in an editorial in the Herald, Dec. 10, 1857, 
containing the following: 

“The book is opened at a most imposing chapter of 
the slavery agitation. Years ago our most populous 
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and popular Protestant churches were shivered to 
pieces upon the shoals and bars of slavery; those social 
reciprocities as between the North and South, without 
which the Union is a mockery, were almost annihilated 
in the campaign of 1856. This great Northern Kansas 
combination becomes, not a harmless passing cloud, 
but an imposing hurricane, darkening the whole land 
with its heavy shadow.” In the issue of the next day 
the editor writes: ‘‘We have before us the inevitable 
contingency of a Northern anti-slavery coalition in 
1860, which will sweep everything before it as with a 
force of a whirlwind. There is something positively 
awful in the rise, progress and growth of this Northern 
anti-slavery movement.” 

The prominence given Cheever’s preaching in the 
Herald explains its advertisement in the South, for the 
Washington correspondent of the Herald also served 
several prominent Southern newspapers, and ‘Dr. 
Cheever” was as well-known a figure in New Orleans 
and the newspaper offices of the principal Southern 
cities as he was in New York and the North generally. 
Dr. Ross, whose views were held by three-quarters of 
the Southern Presbyterian Ministers, referred to “the 
celebrated sermon of Dr. Cheever,” and to the ‘‘sin’”’ 
theory as the only honest ground for opposition to 
slavery; poured contempt on the “toleration” theory— 
the theory of the “‘conservative”’ anti-slavery men, and 
affirmed the truth of the “ordained” theory,—that 
slavery was right in the sight of God—the ‘“‘religious”’ 
theory of slavery which the defense mechanism of the 
slave holders had compelled their clergymen to work 
up out of the Old Testament for their moral support. 
Of this theory, Cheever said, in a sermon on the death 
of John Brown, entitled “Shot out of the Cannon of 
God’s Providence” ;—‘‘This event must open up the 
subject. It must be ripped up to the bottom. Either 
slavery is absolutely right or wrong, either sanctioned 
of God and just by Common Law, or forbidden of God, 
and impiously unlawful. Either slaves are the most 
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sacred of all property or the most diabolical of all 
robbery.”’ He wrote a book entitled, ““The Scriptures 
on the Guilt of Slavery,’’ published in 1860 in Boston, 
which was a scholarly inquiry into the subject from the 
philological, legal, historical and moral points of view. 
A Northern woman, writing to a former Southern 
friend, wrote: “‘The genius of Mrs. Stowe carried the 
outworks of your institution at one dash, and left the 
citadel open to besiegers, who are pouring in amain. 
In the church, on the ultra-liberal side, it is assailed by 
the powerful battering-ram of Theodore Parker’s 
eloquence. On the extreme orthodox side is set a huge 
fire kindled by the burning words of Dr. Cheever. 
Between them is Henry Ward Beecher sending a 
shower of keen arrows into your entrenchments; and 
with him ride a troop of sharpshooters from all sects.”’ 
A minister writes in the Independent, June 2, 1857: 
“Dr. Cheever and Mr. Beecher addressed large and 
overflowing houses at the anniversaries in Boston. The 
multitudes hung upon their lips as upon no other 
speaker’s—and why? They took high and holy 
ground; they defended noble truths boldly. It was in 
expectation of this and for this they were invited. 
Many in New England look upon them as filling the 
mission of Caleb and Joshua in many respects.”’ 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote—IJndependent, April 2, 
1857—“‘The decision of the Supreme Court (Dred 
Scott) against God’s Word and the Constitution of our 
country has no more authority upon any of us, or in 
any department, than the command of Satan to the 
Lord Jesus to fall down and worship him, on the pre- 
tense that all the kingdoms of the world were his.” 
In a two-column article printed in the Independent, 
April 9, Dr. Cheever made merry over the aspersions 
cast on him by the New York Observer, for his sermon 
on the Dred Scott decision, and concluded that its 
diatribe was intended for Southern consumption. 
Cheever’s article was printed beside a reprint of his 
recent sermon on “Unjust Judgements and the Duty 
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of Disobeying Them,” seven columns long. The editor 
deals in the same issue with the strictures of the pro- 
slavery Observer as follows: ‘“‘Could there be anything 
more indecent than such language in a religious journal 
toward the pastor of a prominent church in this city?— 
a man, too, whose religious writings are in thousands of 
Christian households, and whose preaching every 
Sabbath evening attracts more of the intelligence and 
moral worth of this community than any gathered 
within the walls of any other house of worship?”’ As 
the Observer was the only Northern religious paper to be 
admitted into the South during the years just before 
the war, the Southerners concentrated on it, and its 
editorials on Cheever served to make them well aware 
of him and what he represented. 

Undoubtedly the war came when the Southerners 
finally realized that, on the one hand, the abolitionists 
were sweeping the North and would never relent in 
their moral condemnation of them, and that, on the 
other, the lawyer-politicians would never give them 
any better terms on which to maintain slavery than 
they had achieved at the moment. That is, the 
Southerners saw slavery threatened by the natural 
operation of either group. Given the “‘fire eaters,’’ as 
Bennett called the Southern disunionists, and the 
moral opposition of the North, war lay, concealed but 
smouldering, in the original pact of Union from the 
first, and all this care to distinguish between those who 
were “fanatics” and those who took the correct legal 
position as between fools and statesmen, is misplaced. 
The South, stung by the religious reaction of the 
North to the pro-slavery statesmanship of Buchanan 
and the Supreme Court, convinced by that religious 
condemnation that eventually the North could not be 
stopped short of abolition by any legal dams it could 
erect, was dragooned into secession by a few of its 
politicians and “fire eaters.’’ The plain people of the 
North, responding, fought through to the end, only 
incidently to save the Union. They thought of “John 
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Brown’s Body.” They died to win because of their 
conviction that the preservation of human rights—of 
freedom—perhaps their own freedom—was at stake— 
because of their conviction that slavery was a diabolical 
sin and should be abolished. 

Although causes other than religious feeling co- 
operated, nevertheless the war—which was against all 
the material interests of the North—was the direct result 
of the election of Lincoln, which itself resulted from the 
preaching of the abolitionists, of whom Garrison, 
Cheever, Beecher, Harriet Beacher Stowe, Whittier 
and, in his heart, Lincoln himself, were outstanding; 
and, at the crisis, Cheever carried the load. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 21, 1936, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


f bn Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 21, 1936, at 10.45 
o’clock, a.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Arthur Prentice Rugg. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
George Parker Winship, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos 
Bates, Charles Henry Taylor, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, John Woodbury, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Matt Bushnell Jones, Andrew Keogh, 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Charles Alpheus Place, George 
Francis Booth, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis 
Paine, Thomas James Holmes, James Melville Hunne- 
well, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken Welles, Max- 
well Savage, William Davis Miller, Stephen Willard 
Phillips, Wilbur Macey Stone, Stewart Mitchell, 
Robert William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, 
Charles Taylor Tatman, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Thomas 
Winthrop Streeter, William Irving Clark, Eben Francis 
Thompson, Valentine Hollingsworth, Hermann Fred- 
erick Clarke, Julian Parks Boyd, Francis Henshaw 
Dewey. 


The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
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By the unanimous vote of those present, the reading of 
the records of the last meeting was omitted. 


The report of the Council of the Society was pre- 
sented by the Director, Mr. Brigham; the Treasurer’s 
report by Mr. Bullock; and the Librarian’s report by 
Mr. Vail. It was voted to accept these reports and 
refer them to the Committee on Publications. 


The President appointed Messrs. Streeter, Boyd and 
Stone a committee to distribute, collect and count 
ballots for President, who reported that all the votes 
cast were for Arthur Prentice Rugg and he was 
declared elected. 

The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Hart, Jenkins and Bates, to nominate other 
officers, who reported as follows: 


Vice-presidents 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


; Councillors 

George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Litt.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Russell Hart, of Boston, Mass. 

James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Seceretary for Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 

Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoin, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be 
requested to cast a ballot for officers, which being done 
and no other ballot being offered, the foregoing nom- 
inees were declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Mr. Merriam. 

The Director, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for membership in the Society: 


Resident Members 


Lathrop Colgate Harper, New York, N. Y. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass. 
George Dudley Sevmour, New Haven, Conn. 
Earl Gregg Swem, Williamsburg, Va. 

Samuel Mackay Wilson, Lexington, Ky. 


The President announced a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Mitchell, Keogh and Clark, to distribute, 
collect and count ballots for new members, who 
reported that all ballots were for the persons nominated 
and they were delcared elected. 
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Mr. Hermann F. Clarke then presented a paper on 
“John Hull, Colonial Merchant,” and Mr. Stephen 
W. Phillips a paper on “The Mutiny on the Ship 
‘Globe’ and its Consequences.”” The latter paper was 
read rather than contributed for publication, but may 
eventually be printed in the Proceedings. The follow- 
ing papers were contributed by title: ‘“Connecticut’s 
Engraved Bills of Credit, 1709-1746,” by Albert C. 
Bates; “Justus Engelhardt Kiihn, an Early Eighteenth 
Century Maryland Portrait Painter,’ by J. Hall Pleas- 
ants; and “The Reverend George Ross,” by Edgar 
Legare Pennington. It was voted to refer the papers 
to the Committee on Publications. 

The meeting then adjourned and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Paul Beagary Morgan 
at his house, 21 Cedar Street. 


Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


— past six months have been of unusual activity 
in the library of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety. During the summer the influx of students and 
scholars from every section of the country has been 
greater than ever before, and their lines of research 
more varied. As historians and writers of monographs, 
finding important topics already covered, venture into 
lesser known fields, they uncover a greatly enlarged 
scope of inquiry. Professors of literature in the 
colleges assign for theses the life and works of lesser 
known, but highly important, authors; and historical 
researches descend to the interpretation of local rather 
than national data, and take up social and economic 
ideas that were scarcely even discussed a quarter 
century ago. The result of all this is that a compre- 
hensive library such as ours, collecting in every phase 
of American thought, is able to provide material in 
many unusual and little studied fields. 

The staff of the library, or those allied with its 
interests, have conducted considerable bibliographical 
work. The Cotton Mather Bibliography, begun last 
April by Mr. Thomas J. Holmes, has progressed well 
during the summer, aided at all times by whatever 
help the staff of the library could provide. The sudden 
death last May of Tracy W. McGregor, the donor of 
the $5000 fund which made this Bibliography possible, 
saddened his friends and co-workers, and has made 
this important undertaking a tribute to his memory. 
Had he lived, he would have provided not only the 
means for the compilation of the Bibliography, but 
would have seen to it that the completed work was 
properly and notably published. In the meanwhile, 
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Mr. William G. Mather, the original founder of the 
Mather library and a good friend and member of the 
Society, has generously donated the sum of $2500 for 
necessary expenses in connection with the work of 
compilation, such as cost of plates, travelling expenses 
and clerical assistance. With the sinews of war 
provided, Mr. Holmes has girded himself to the task 
and hopes to finish the work of compilation late next 
spring. It is fortunate that so experienced and able a 
scholar was available for this important undertaking. 
The American Antiquarian Society has long been 
considered the Mather shrine of America. Here are 
the largest collections of Mather manuscripts, the 
Mather family portraits, the Mather libraries, a fine 
collection of the Mather printed writings and an 
almost complete collection of contemporaneous liter- 
ature, in thousands of volumes and pamphlets, 
necessary to study adequately the influence of this 
representative New England family. 

The spare time of Mr. Vail has been taken up during 
the late spring and all of the summer in finishing the 
copy for Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to 
America. After the final appropriation for this vast 
undertaking expired on June 30th, with the letter W 
about half finished, Mr. Vail gave all of his time, 
week-ends and long midnight hours, to completing the 
alphabet, preparing and locating the titles—mostly 
foreign for the last three letters of the alphabet—and 
making ready the material for the printer. At last 
this great and nationally important task, begun sixty- 
eight years ago by Joseph Sabin and continued by 
three different editors, has been finished. To all those 
who have had a part in this greatest of all American 
bibliographies, the congratulations of a grateful public 
are extended. That which seemed an insuperable per- 
formance a decade ago has at length been honorably 
completed. 

To the Government organization, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, the Society is much indebted for 
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assistance during the year. Through the ERA, and 
its successor, the WPA, four indexers were assigned 
to catalogue our vast collection of newspapers from 
1820 to the present time. Previous to 1820 the collec- 
tion had been catalogued already. This great under- 
taking, so long desired by the Society but beyond our 
resources, has now provided us with a checklist of over 
a million newspapers, and will also enable the Society 
to be represented properly in the forthcoming Union 
List of Newspapers soon to be published under Govern- 
ment auspices. 

Another project which we have long contemplated 
and only partially carried out, is an index to news- 
paper biographies and obituaries from 1875 to date. 
Several years ago we began such an index, covering 
the files of the Boston Transcript since it included 
obituary sketches for the entire country, but our lack 
of funds caused us to stop with the year 1890. Now four 
indexers working under the supervision of the local 
WPA Historical Records Survey have carried the 
index to 1900. The names are yet to be arranged 
alphabetically and typewritten. When completed, the 
index from 1875 to 1900 will include about ninety 
thousand names and will form a biographical register 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a record 
available in no other form. 

Other work sponsored by the WPA is the indexing 
of births, marriages and deaths of the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester from 1785 to 1916, providing us 
with a Worcester statistical record of much biographical 
value; and the indexing of Franklin P. Rice’s volumi- 
nous historical and biographical notes from Worcester 
newspapers from 1780 to 1848. Both of these cata- 
logues will be of constant help in solving local queries. 
Assistance has also been furnished to the Society in 
re-covering and shelving its newspaper collection and 
in classifying and arranging recent accessions of manu- 
scripts—the latter a service of especial usefulness. 
All of the work done by the local Historical Records 
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Survey has been on a high level. Their listing of the 
records of the towns in Worcester County, performed 
under the supervision of Robert L. Morton, has set a 
standard for the entire State, and when finished will 
be of much historical value to this Society and to all 
researchers in Worcester County history. 

To the Junior League of Worcester we have been 
indebted during the year for much valued assistance 
given to the library by some of its members, thus 
enabling us to classify and file considerable material 
which would otherwise remain unarranged. 

There have been six deaths of members since the 
April meeting. Tracy W. McGregor, patron of Ameri- 
can libraries and a helpful friend to this Society, 
elected in 1935, died May 6, 1936. Charles S. Hale, 
for many years curator of our manuscript collection, 
elected in 1927, died May 24, 1936. George Francis 
Dow, noted New England antiquarian, elected in 
1910, died June 5, 1936. George A. Plimpton, scholar 
and collector of educational books, elected in 1914, 
died July 1, 1936. Charles H. Hull, professor of Ameri- 
can history at Cornell, elected in 1908, died July 15, 
1936. Edwin A. Grosvenor, for nearly half a century 
on the faculty of Amherst College, elected in 1896, 
died September 15, 1936. Obituary sketches of these 
members will appear in the printed proceedings of this 
meeting. The Proceedings are slightly in arrears, 
although the issue for October 1935 is nearly through 
the press and should be issued shortly. The delay is 
somewhat compensated for by the issue in preprint 
form immediately after the meeting of the reports read 
at the annual meeting. 

Work on a new Handbook of the Society, to des- 
cribe in extended form the resources of the Library, 
the publication of which had been made possible 
through a gift of $2000 from a generous friend in 
Worcester, has progressed during the summer. Mr. 
Vail, who has had this in charge, has found it no easy 
task to examine anew and describe the varied collec- 
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tions in this library, but the book should come out 
before winter. It is our hope that this Handbook, 
showing as it will the value of our collections, the 
importance of the Society for a century and a quarter 
and the unfailing aid which it continues to give to all 
scholars and writers, will bring to the Society the 
financial help which it has long sought. We need a 
greatly enlarged book stack, we need new rooms for 
cataloguing, research and exhibition space and, above 
all, we need a real endowment for publication, for 
additions to the staff and for book income. From a 
fairly wide knowledge of library conditions throughout 
the country, I know of no library giving so great a 
service to history and literature which has so little 
financial support. It would seem as if persons of 
wealth who were philanthropically inclined, if we 
could only be allowed to plead our cause before them, 
would endow this Society for the purpose of aiding 
American scholarship, so that our work could be con- 
tinued and enlarged. 
CLARENCE §. BricHam, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


George Francis Dow, one of the leading historians 
and antiquarians of New England, died at Topsfield, 
June 5, 1936. He was born at Wakefield, N. H., 
January 7, 1868, the son of George Prince and Ada 
Bingham (Tappan) Dow. After an education in public 
and private schools, in 1885 he entered the wholesale 
metal business in Boston, with the firm of Farrar, 
Simpson & Co., where he rose steadily in the esteem of 
his firm. Always endowed with strong leanings toward 
local and Essex County history, in 1898 he retired from 
commercial activities and was elected secretary of the 
Essex Institute of Salem, of which he had been a mem- 
ber for six years. For twenty years, as director of its 
museum and editor of its publications, he gave a large 
part of his life to this important institution and 
notably increased its prestige throughout the country. 
It was during his term of office that he aided in bring- 
ing out the many valuable volumes of vital records of 
Essex County, and edited the four volume “Diary of 
William Bentley,” because of its broad scope of sub- 
jects and unusual index, one of the most valuable of 
early New England diaries. 

In 1918 he retired as an officer of the Essex Institute, 
and in the following year was elected curator of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 
Here he officiated for the remainder of his life, serving 
as curator, director of its museum, and editor of its 
nationally known magazine, ““Old-Time New England.” 

In 1894 he founded the Topsfield Historical Society, 
serving as secretary and treasurer of the Society, and 
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editor of its publications. When the “Parson Capen” 
house came into the posssssion of the Society, he was in 
charge of the restoration. Because of his knowledge of 
early New England architecture he was often consulted, 
and had charge of the restoration of a number of eight- 
eenth century houses for individuals and historical 
societies throughout New England. He also designed 
the Pioneers’ Village at Salem. In 1922 he organized 
the Marine Research Society at Salem and edited its 
long and valuable series of publications. As an author 
he wrote or edited the following volumes :‘‘The Holyoke 
Diaries,” 1911; “‘Two Centuries of Travel in Essex 
County,” 1921; “Sailing Ships of New England” (with 
John Robinson), 2 volumes, 1922-1924; ‘‘Pirates of the 
New England Coast,’”’ 1923; “‘Domestic Life in New 
England,” 1925; ““‘Whale Ships and Whaling,” 1925; 
“The Arts and Crafts in New England,” 1927; “Slave 
Ships and Slaving,’’ 1927; ‘‘The Diaries and Letters of 
Benjamin Pickman,” 1928; ‘The Sailing Ships of New 
England,” 1928; “‘Every Day Life in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony,” 1935. He also contributed many articles 
to historical and literary magazines. 

Mr. Dow was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the New England Historic Genealog- 
ical Society and many other historical organizations. 
To the American Antiquarian Society he was elected 
in 1910 and was one of its most useful members. He 
invariably attended its meetings and contributed to 
its Proceedings in 1922 a paper on ‘William Bentley, 
the Salem Diarist.’’ He married, June 1, 1920, Miss 
Alice G. Waters, for many years librarian of the 
Essex Institute, who survived him. The writer of this 
sketch has claimed him as a valued friend for many 
years. His enthusiasm for historical research and his 
unbounded zeal and activity were a source of encour- 
agement to all those with whom he was brought in 
contact. 


C. 8. B. 
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EDWIN AUGUSTUS GROSVENOR 


Edwin Augustus Grosvenor, emeritus professor of 
history at Amherst College, died at the age of ninety- 
one at Amherst on September 15, 1936. He was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., August 30, 1845, the son of 
Dr. Edwin Prescott and Harriet (Sanborne) Gros- 
venor. After a preparatory education at the Brown 
High School in Newburyport, he attended Amherst 
College, from which he was graduated in 1867 with the 
degree of A.B., which was followed by the degree of 
A.M. from Amherst in 1870. He then went to Robert 
College in Constantinople where he acted as tutor 
from 1867 to 1871. Returning to this country, he 
attended Andover Theological School and was or- 
dained at Newburyport in 1872. He then went back to 
Robert College where he was professor of Latin and 
history until 1890. Returning to New England in 1892, 
he taught literature and French at Amherst College 
until 1895, simultaneously serving as professor of 
history at Smith College. In 1895 he was elected 
professor of European history at Amherst and there 
remained, successively teaching the history of modern 
governments and international law, until 1914. He 
then retired from active teaching, to spend the rest of 
his life in research and in taking part in various activi- 
ties connected with the College, which was very close 
to his heart. Throughout his career at Amherst, he was 
one of the most popular members of the college faculty, 
and affectionately known as “‘Grosvie,’’ he was beloved 
by the alumni as well as the students. He married in 
1873 Lilian Hovey Waters, daughter of Asa H. Waters 
of Millbury, Mass., by whom he had four children. 

Dr. Grosvenor received many scholastic honors. He 
was granted the degree of LL.D. from Wabash College 
in 1903, from Alfred University in 1904, from Marietta 
College in 1910 and from William and Mary College in 
1913; and the degree of Litt.D. from Amherst in 1914. 
He was particularly interested in Phi Beta Kappa, and 
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at the time of the 150th anniversary of the Society at 
William and Mary in 1926, he was the first to be 
granted a replica of the original silver badge of the 
Society for distinguished services to the organization. 
His devotion to linguistic and historical studies is 
reflected in the books of which he was author or trans- 
lator. His volumes covered many titles on general or 
contemporary history, of which the most significant 
was his two-volume work on “‘Constantinople’”’ pub- 
lished in 1895, with an introduction by his friend Lew 
Wallace. He was elected to membership in various 
scholarly societies, both in this country and in Europe. 
He was elected to the American Antiquarian Society 
in 1896, and in 1897 contributed to its Proceedings a 
paper on “The Permanence of the Greek Type.” His 
son, Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society, elected in 1937, carries 
on his father’s membership in the Society. 
C. S. B. 


CHARLES SEABURY HALE 


Charles Seabury Hale, curator of manuscripts at the 
American Antiquarian Society, died at his home in 
Worcester, May 24, 1936. He was born in Millbury, 
Mass., January 8, 1856, in the Captain Charles Hale 
house which is still standing, the son of Luther Hol- 
man and Charlotte (Seabury) Hale. He came to 
Worcester in 1878, to become connected with the 
Torrey Razor Company, where he remained for forty- 
eight years. He then retired from commercial business 
to take the position of curator of manuscripts in the 
American Antiquarian Society. He entered upon this 
work in 1926, and in ten years revolutionized the 
appearance of the manuscripts room. Where previously 
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scores of large collections of papers were in bundles or 
packing cases, unsorted because of the lack of the 
services of a capable assistant, he carefully arranged 
these papers in chronological order, placing them in 
neatly lettered portfolios and boxes. He was particu- 
larly qualified for the work. With literary tendencies 
and a wide reading knowledge, and endowed with a 
remarkable ability in lettering, he not only reduced 
chaos to order, but gave an artistic appearance to the 
physical shelving of the collection which was eminently 
pleasing to the visitor. In the ten years of his custo- 
dianship, he must have handled a quarter of a million 
manuscripts. His death was a sad ending to a task 
which he had well performed and which he would have 
continued to enjoy. 

Mr. Hale was an artist of much ability. Although he 
did excellent work in water-color, especially in marines, 
and made many fine pieces of hand-carved furniture, it 
was in the drawing of small figure designs that he 
especially excelled. Several of the Worcester social 
clubs were favored with bookplates designed by him, 
and the place cards and tiny designs which he gave to 
his friends were notable for their imaginative qualities 
and meticulous drawing. In the clubroom of the 
Bohemians, of which he was one of the oldest members, 
are still to be seen his collection of sketches of the 
early members, some large drawings and some minute 
caricatures drawn to the smallest scale. As early as 
1881 he drew for his friends the figures of little men 
with large heads, known as “Brownies,” and sent on 
some illustrations of this kind to “St. Nicholas,” al- 
though he called them ‘‘Pygmies.” It was about this 
time that Palmer Cox brought out his “Brownies,” 
with figures almost identical with Mr. Hale’s drawings, 
although Mr. Cox’s first sketches of this kind were 
contributed to “St. Nicholas” in June 1879. Mr. Hale 
could easily have made a place for himself in the art 
world, had he chosen to remove from Worcester to a 
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Mr. Hale married, May 15, 1890, Mabel Blake, 
eldest daughter of ex-Mayor James B. Blake. She 
died October 22, 1891. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1927, and was an appreciative 
and interested member. 

C. 8. B. 


CHARLES HENRY HULL 


Charles Henry Hull, professor of American history 
at Cornell University, died at Ithaca, July 15, 1936. 
He was born in Ithaca, September 29, 1864, the son of 
Albert M. and Margaret (Visscher) Hull. After grad- 
uation from Cornell with the degree of Ph.B. in 1886, 
he became an assistant in the Cornell Library for a 
year and then served as Assistant Librarian for three 
years. In 1890 he went to Germany where he pursued 
graduate studies in Berlin, taking the degree of Ph.D. 
at the University of Géttingen in 1892. He then re- 
turned to Cornell to become instructor in Political 
Science for one year, followed by an assistant professor- 
ship in Political Economy from 1892 to 1901. In the 
latter year he was elected professor of American history, 
which position he retained until his retirement in 1931. 
He became one of the leading teachers of American 
history in the country, emphasizing the economic 
aspect of history, and served for three years as secre- 
tary of the American Economic Association. Professor 
Hull was unmarried. 

He was pre-eminently a teacher rather than a 
writer, and in fact his editing of the Economic Writings 
of Sir William Petty was his only published volume. 
He was, however, addicted to exhaustive research in 
many fields, and because of an unusually retentive 
memory, he was able to impart much of this knowledge 
to his friends and co-workers. He was modest to an 
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unusual degree and much of his life was spent in help- 
ing others. 

My own personal indebtedness to Professor Hull is 
immeasurable. About twenty-five years ago he spent 
considerable time in the South, making a study of 
manuscript and printed resources in the States from 
Virginia to Louisiana. Entirely without solicitation he 
took numerous notes on Southern newspaper files, 
entirely for the purpose of aiding me in the Bibliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers then in process of 
compilation. The actual physical work must have 
taken him hundreds of hours and aided me to an 
extreme degree. To no one single person have I been 
more indebted for assistance in the preparation of the 
history of early American newspapers. 

Professor Hull was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in 1908, and although distance 
prevented him from attendance at many meetings, he 
occasionally visited the Library and was a constant 
correspondent, always helpful without thought of 


return. 
C. 8. B. 


TRACY WILLIAM McGREGOR 


Tracy William McGregor, philanthropist and book 
collector, died in Washington, May 6, 1936. He was 
born at Berlin Heights, Ohio, April 14, 1869, the son 
of Thomas and Elizabeth (Taitt) McGregor. Nine 
years later his family moved to Toledo, and in 1890 
to Detroit, in both of which cities his father established 
missions for the destitute, and otherwise occupied 
himself in charitable endeavors to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the poor. When his father died in 1891, the son 
was in his third year at Oberlin College, and returning 
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to Detroit, he immediately gave up his college course, 
and began to carry on his father’s activities in welfare 
work. Gradually he gave an increasing interest to his 
new labors, greatly enlarged the scope of his father’s 
aims, and after his marriage to Katherine Whitney in 
1901, largely devoted his life to solving the problems of 
humanity. His name may well have been said to be 
synonymous with the history of charities in Detroit 
and Michigan. 

When nearly sixty years old, he became interested in 
the collecting of rare books, not only to build up a fine 
collection of what was best in literature and history, 
but also to provide some of the smaller college institu- 
tions with the means to acquire the source books of the 
country’s early history. His appeal to the American 
Historical Association in 1933 to encourage college 
libraries to collect Americana resulted in the “Mc- 
Gregor Plan,’’ whereby certain colleges could obtain 
from a central fund the sum of $500 a year for rare 
books, with the condition that the college should ap- 
propriate an equal amount. In this way many colleges 
have been enabled to acquire rare books which they 
could not otherwise secure, and due to Mr. McGregor’s 
generous provision for the future, the plan has continued 
to operate since his death. His personal library rapidly 
grew in importance and value. The catholicity of his 
taste was indication of the broad character of the man. 
The great books of English literature, the earliest 
editions of the English Bible, occasional examples of 
incunabula, and important books in the wide field of 
American history—all appealed to him. The fortunate 
dispersal of some great libraries of Americana at auc- 
tion enabled him to add to his treasures most oppor- 
tunely. His acquisition of the William G. Mather 
library of the writings of the Mathers in 1935 placed 
him in the forefront for New England collections. The 
writer of this sketch well remembers two visits to his 
library, or rather his office, in Washington, to which 
city he had recently removed, to marvel that so much 
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could be accomplished in so short a time, and to admire 
Mr. McGregor’s familiarity with the contents of his 
treasured volumes and the kindliness and sureness of 
his judgments. 

Mr. McGregor was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1935, after a friendly correspond- 
ence which was continuously encouraging to the 
officers of this library. His grant of $5000 to theSociety 
to provide for the compilation of a Cotton Mather 
Bibliography, under the able supervision of Thomas J. 
Holmes, came to us only shortly before his death. It 
was unfortunate that he could not have lived to enjoy 
the completion of this important undertaking. 

C. 8. B. 


GEORGE ARTHUR PLIMPTON 


George Arthur Plimpton, publisher and collector of 
educational literature, died at his native town of 
Walpole, Mass., July 1, 1936. He was born July 13, 
1855, the son of Calvin Gay and Priscilla Guild (Lewis) 
Plimpton, both his father and grandfather having been 
iron manufacturers. He attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy and then went to Amherst College, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 
1876. He spent one year at the Harvard Law School, 
but left it to enter the publishing business with the 
firm then known as Ginn & Heath. He soon became a 
partner in the firm which, after the withdrawal of Mr. 
Heath, became the well known firm of Ginn & Com- 
pany. He was active in the affairs of the firm until 
the time of his death. He married in 1892 Frances 
Taylor Pearsons of Holyoke who died in 1900, and in 
1917 he married Fanny Hastings of Bermuda, who with 
two sons and a daughter survive him. 

Although prominent as a publisher, Mr. Plimpton 
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was internationally known as a collector of educational 
literature, from medieval manuscripts to the most 
modern of textbooks. Probably no collection in the 
world, certainly none in private hands, surpassed his in 
extent or value. The manuscripts alone constituted a 
noteworthy showing, from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries. The description of his arithmetical manu- 
scripts filled over sixty pages in the second volume of 
the scholarly “‘Rara Arithmetica,” and he wrote a 
monograph on ‘The Education of Chaucer” with all 
the illustrations of the literature of the fourteenth 
century taken from manuscripts in his own library. 
The printed books from the incunabula of the fifteenth 
century through the following centuries were even 
more impressive. Practically every author of a work 
even remotely connected with education was repre- 
sented by rare and numerous editions. It was no 
wonder that he could write his ““Education of Shakes- 
peare” and illustrate it entirely from the primers, 
catechisms, arithmetics, grammars, classics and dic- 
tionaries of his own library. His collection of horn 
books was one of the largest in the world, numbering 
twenty-seven specimens, acquired during the space of 
many years from English and American book dealers. 
His collection of early American school and text books, 
although not as large as that owned by this Society, or 
perhaps by Harvard, included many rare eighteenth 
century titles. One of the notable features of Mr. 
Plimpton’s library was his collection of the contem- 
poraneous portraits of early English authors from 
Chaucer to the writers of the late eighteenth century. 
These lined his walls above the bookcases in his Park 
Avenue home and constituted a showing of early 
literary portraits which was unsurpassed by any of the 
English galleries. 

Mr. Plimpton was generous with his treasures. In 
memory of his first wife, an able Italian scholar, he 
gave to Wellesley College a fine collection of the works 
of Italian authors in first and early editions. To 
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Amherst College he presented a collection of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century plays and operas, and also at 
various times a rare gathering of material relating to 
Lord Jeffery Amherst and the French and Indian 
Wars, interestingly housed by the college in the Lord 
Jeffery Inn. 

Throughout his life he was intensely loyal to Amherst 
College. In 1890 he was elected alumni trustee, and 
in 1900 he was made trustee for life, serving since 1907 
as President of the Board. He lived through the terms 
of six successive presidents and profoundly influenced 
the College’s prestige and prosperity. As treasurer of 
Barnard College, he helped more than anyone to 
establish it on a secure financial foundation. For 
a quarter of a century he was trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, to which he gave the playing fields. His 
literary career was more devoted to collecting than to 
expounding in print the results of his researches. Not 
until late life did he appear in print with his two highly 
valued volumes on ‘‘The Education of Shakespeare,”’ 
1933, and ““‘The Education of Chaucer,’”’ 1935. He was 
in constant demand, however, as a lecturer on early 
books and spoke before many learned societies in 
England and in America. 

His attainments were recognized by educational 
institutions. He received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Rochester in 1912, from the Univers- 
ity of Richmond in 1913, from Amherst College in 1931, 
and from St. Lawrence University in 1934; and the 
degree of L.H.D. from New York University in 1923, 
and from Columbia University in 1929. He was a mem- 
ber of many scholarly clubs and societies. To the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society he was elected in 1914, and 
immediately he began to show his interest in its activi- 
ties. In 1916 he read a paper on “‘The Hornbook and its 
Use in America” and in 1929 contributed to its Pro- 
ceedings a valuable manuscript, ‘‘The Journal of an 
African Slaver, 1789-1792.’ He was constantly making 
gifts to the Society, both of funds and books. It was 
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through his generosity that we secured our single 
example of an early Hornbook, one of the most needed 
additions to our collection of educational literature. He 
was a kind friend, a loyal supporter and a modest 
gentleman. 

C. 8. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1936, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBEr 1, 1936 


Cash on deposit 


Wore. County Trust Co. $2,826.59 
Wore. Five Cents Savings Bk. 5,000.00 
Wore. County Inst. for Savings 2,500.00 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 
Worcester Morris Plan Co. 5,000. 00 


$20,326.59 
Public Funds 50,360.15 
Railroad Bonds 103,974.75 
Public Utility Bonds 211,800.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 18,493.75 
Bank Stocks 33,288 . 00 
Railroad Stocks 43,364.70 
Public Utility Stocks 138,588.33 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 81,439.00 
Mortgages 12,821. 23 
Total $714,457. 25 
Library Building and Land 294,549.55 


Total Net Assets $1,009,006. 80 
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The following securities were sold, or called during the year: 
$1,000 Kingdom of Norway 6s 1944—called 
7,000 Narragansett Electric Co. 5s 1957—called 
4,000 Niagara Falls Power Co. 6s 1950—called 
5,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 5s 1952—called 
5,000 United Power & Light Corp. of Kansas 5s 1947—called 
5,000 Virginia Electric & Power Co. 5s 1955—called 
107.50 City of Detroit Series B Reg. Ref. 344s 1962—sold 
143.35 City of Detroit Series C Reg. Ref. 344s 1962—sold 
1/200 share North American Co.—sold 
25 rights Edison Electric Co.—sold 
5 rights Great Northern Railway—sold 
There was also a distribution of $580.00 in cash received from the 
Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 
The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
5 shares of State Street Trust Company 
1/200 share North American Company 
25 rights Edison Electric Company 
5 rights Great Northern Railway Company 
$5,000 Narragansett Electric Company 3s 1966 
$5,000 Consumers Power Company 3s 1970 
$5,000 Indianapolis Water Company 3s 1966 
$5,000 Kansas Power & Light Company 44s 1965 
$5,000 Pacific Gas & Electric 334s 1961 
The Mortgage Account has been increased by a loan of $4,000 
to W. Gray Harris of Boylston; and the Mortgage Account has 
been reduced $153.77 by payment from John P. Sexton, Trustee. 
The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $958.00 by sale 
of duplicates. 
The Albert H. Whitin Fund has been established by bequest 
of $5,000 from Albert H. Whitin. 
Interest amounting to $41.91 has been added to the Principal 
Fund and has nowestablished the James L. Whitney Fund at $2000. 
The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr.; $2400.00 from the Estate of Frances A. Kinni- 
cutt; $15.81 from the W. K. Bixby Trust; $2500.00 from Tracy W. 
McGregor, and $2000.00 from Mabel Knowles Gage for specific 


purposes. 
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The interest return on the book value of investments has been 


4.39%. 


The following amounts totaling $460.00 have been contributed 


for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


George Crompton $25.00 
T. Hovey Gage 100.00 
Charles 8. Hale 50.00 
Stephen W. Phillips 100.00 
R. F. Seybolt 5.00 
Matt B. Jones 10.00 
John H. Morgan 60.00 
Frank C. Deering 100.00 
Charles H. Taylor 10.00 
$460.00 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Income from Investments............... $31,398.88 
Sale of Publications.................. 518.03 
Special Gifts—Income................ 675.81 
we se 815.00 1,490.81 
Transferred from Profit and Loss ........ 3,592.25 
Transferred from General Funds......... 1,264.26 
$39,062.23 
EXPENDITURES 
$21,349.92 
Heat, Light and Telephone ............. 1,877.24 
824.99 
2,189.50 
254.00 
Annuity Payment under Trust Agreement 1,600.00 
Total $39,062.23 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Library Building and land... .. 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1935 

Additions to Purchasing Fund..... . $958.00 
Additions to Library Building and 

Contributions to Special Gifts Fund 6,900.00 
Interest added to James L. Whitney 

Gift to Albert H. Whitin Fund. .... 5,000.00 $13,290.27 


Profit and Loss 


Add Profit on Securities: 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
58 1955—called ............ $329.87 
United Power & Light Corp. of 
Kanaas 58 1947—called..... 300 .00 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 5s 1952—called......... 650 00 


1067—enlled ............... 210.00 


Deduct Loss on Securities: 


Kingdom of Norway 6s 1944— 
City of Detroit 314s 1962—sold .. 17.53 43.28 $2,146.59 


Deduct 
Amount transferred to Real Estate 


$15,436 .86 
$1,018,826 . 67 


Account for Capital Expenditures 390.36 
$1,018,436 .31 
Expended from Purchasing Fund... . . $958 .00 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund... . 3,615.00 
Expended from General Fund........ 1,264. 26 
Expended from Profit and Loss....... 3,592.25 $9,429.51 
Principal, October 1, 1936........... $1,009,006 . 80 


— 
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Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, 1935. $709,230.62 
294,159.19 
Total Net Assets Oct. 1, ++ $1,008,389.81 

Narragansett Electric Co. 5s 
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ASSETS 
Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust Company........ $2,826.59 
People’s Savings Bank, Worcester......... 5,000.00 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank. ...... 5,000 .00 
Worcester County Institution for Savings . . 2,500.00 


Worcester Morris Plan Co. ............... 5,000.00 


Total Assets, October 1, 1936 


Ocroser 1, 1936 
ConDITION oF Funp Accounts 


48-Henry W. 
49-—Mary H. 


[Oct., 


$20,326 .59 
384,629.40 
296,680 .03 

12,821 .23 


$714,457.25 
294,549.55 


$1,009,006 . 80 


Principal 
$156,959.25 
7,500 .00 
32,000 .00 
23,000.00 
9,500 .00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500 .00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000 .00 
104,500.00 
100.00 
20,000 .00 
5,000.00 
3,300 .00 
3,000.00 
2,000 .00 
5,000.00 
10,000 .00 
37,000 .00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000 . 00 
7,000 .00 
100,000 .00 
50,000 . 00 
50,000 .00 
5,000 .00 


$715,859.25 
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SraTEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Boox 
Rate Maroriry VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 
0 rr 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 
41% June, 1963 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Trondhjem, Norway 54% May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 3,000 3,077.25 
Province of Ontario. ...... 5% Jan., 1937 4,000 3,900.00 
Province of Ontario. ...... 4% Nov., 1937 3,000 2,610.00 
Province of Ontario. ...... 4% Nov., 1939 3,000 2,550.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
Se 4% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
$50,360.15 
Alleghany Corporation... .. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Wscticduncwtesdbonced 4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 4,975.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 
er 4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 | 
Chicago, Indiana & 
4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans..5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 5,000 4,835.00 


New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
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New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (Harlem 
River—Port Chester)... .. 4 May, 1954$10,000 $10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
ee 4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette........... 4 July, 1956 5,000 5,000.00 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 500); 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July, 1939 5,000 4,375.00 
7 St. Paul & Kansas City 
414 Feb., 1941 5,000 4,550.00 
¢ Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific........... 414 May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern...... 5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 


$103,974.75 


Pusuic UTILIiTIEs: 
Alabama PowerCompany..5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 


Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Associated Gas & Electric...444 May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800 .00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4% Oct., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co........ 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Consumers Power Co... .... 3% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
Detroit Edison Co.......... 4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co......... 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 


Gatineau PowerCompany ..5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia PowerCompany....5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation............. 5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & Light.5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 
Indianapolis Water Co...... 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corporation 5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 


Iowa Public Service 

5 June, 1957 6,000 5,850.00 
- Kansas Power & Light..... . 4% Nov., 1965 5,000 5,437.50 
. Kings County Elevated 

oie Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 
Manitoba Power Company 


5% Jan., 1951 5,000 4,960.00 
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Narragansett Electric 

3% July, 1966 $5,000 $5,168.75 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation............. 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 1947 10,000 10,412.50 
Northern New York 

5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power 

ee 5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Ohio Power Company...... 5 July, 1952 5,000 4,833.25 
Ohio Public Service 

5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 1943 3,000 2,880.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co... .334 Dec., 1961 5,000 5,243.75 
Portland General 

Electric Company....... 41% Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Public Service Company of 

5% Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 

5 Nov., 1955 5,000 5,050.00 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co...... 3% Oct., 1950 3,000 3,007.50 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Texas Electric ServiceCo. ..5 July, 1960 5,000 4,875.00 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 1954 9,000 9,112.50 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company........ 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 


Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 


Crosse, Wisconsin........ 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 
$211,800.75 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated........ 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secu- 
rities Corporation........ 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
United States Rubber 
ES 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
18,493.75 
Total Bonds $384,629 .40 
STOCKS Par Boox 
Banks: VALUE VALUE 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston... . 5,000 7,835.00 
55 State Street Trust Co................ 6,000 14,750.00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
290 Worcester County Tr. Co. (Class A)... 2,900 5,220.00 
25 Worcester County Tr. Co. (Common) 250 250.00 
$33,288 .00 
RaILRoaDs: 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)... $5,000 $4,777.13 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)....... 3,000 5,580.00 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 3,797 .28 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080.00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) ........... 600 600.00 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A)............... 5,000 5,000 .00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company... No Par 309.63 
9 New London Northern Railroad 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company... .. 1,000 784.41 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) . 5,000 4,991.25 | 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- | 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 5,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)....... 5,000 4,266 .25 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
3,000 3,000 .00 
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Pusuic UTILitiEs: 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par 
200 American Telephone & Telegraph 
$20,000 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tiom (66 No Par 
50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York ($5 Cumulative Preferred).... No Par 
75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)...... 7,500 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred) ............ 5,000 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 

5,000 
25 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

No Par 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred) ....... No Par 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 750 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

650 
65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 1,625 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 

Preferred Series B)............... No Par 


50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 5,000 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 


15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
120 North American Company.......... No Par 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)......... No Par 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred). . . 5,000 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred). . . 5,000 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D).......... 5,000 


100 Southern California Edison Company 
(514% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesC) 2,500 


4,897 .50 


2,493.75 
1,198.68 


832.65 
2,225.00 


5,512.50 
5,237 . 50 
5,000 . 00 


1,492.50 
3,475.00 


5,193.75 
5,480.00 
4,987.50 
5,018.75 


2,525.00 
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21,876.00 Ad 
5,137.50 
5,062.50 
7,500.00 
4,975.00 
3,785.00 a 
4,285.34 
5,437.50 
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625 United Gas Improvement Company 


50 United Gas Improvement Company 
No Par 4,753.75 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies... No Par 3,000 .00 
$138,588 .33 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire)......... $1,000 $3,000.00 


120 American General Corporation (Non- 
assessable Cumulative Preferred 


$2.00 Dividend Series)........... 120 5,012.50 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 
25 Boston Insurance Co............... 2,500 8,500.00 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common) . 5,000 5,300.00 
1500 General Electric Common ......... No Par 28,125.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706 .25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737.50 
8 Pullman Incorporated............. No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America... ... No Par 1,000.00 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 2,500 3,000.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 13,387.50 $81,439.00 
Total Stocks $296,680 .03 


Loans 


$12,821 .23 
Estate 
$294,549.55 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHANDLER Treasurer 


Worcester, Mass., September, 1936. 
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The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1936, and 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Certified Public Accountants, 
and their certificate is submitted. 

(Signed) Homer 
Dantet W. LincoLn, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1936. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1936 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of 
the American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 
1936, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 
and that all the income which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we 
examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 
foregoing list and the values as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1936. 


(Signed) Cooter & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 
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1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 


1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 


American Antiquarian Society 


ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SocIETyY’s 
INVESTED Funps 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)........... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 
William Thomas, 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 
Nathaniel Thayer, 
Edward L. Davis, 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000).......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
Charies E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)....... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston..................... 
Charles H. Davis, 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati...................... 
A. George Bullock, Worcester.................... 
William B. Weeden, Providence.................. 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester...................- 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................. 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 
Samuel S. Green, 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)... 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).......... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.................. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 


[Oct., 
1832 $23,152 
500 
1840 500 
1852-1867 21,545 
1884 20,000 
1858-1878 1,700 
1858, 1868 1,040 
1868 500 
1868, 1879 1,100 
1869 ped 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
5,000 
1882 1,000 
= 1886, 1899 10,000 
Est 1907 235,000 
1889 2,000 
1895 10,000 
1900 1,000 
1900, 1917 6,000 
1900-1920 8,000 
1905 4,840 
1907 1,000 
1909 2,000 
= 20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,000 
2,000 
6,000 
1,000 | 
1,804 
8,125 
5,100 
5,000 
1,000 
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1913 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
1936 


Report of the Treasurer 


Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy).............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).......... 


Jerome R. George, Worcester. 
William B. Scofield, Worcester. 
George F. Fuller, 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 
Theodore T. Ellis, 
Charles L. Allen, 
William T. Forbes, Worcester. 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester................ 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Charles H. Taylor, 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester... 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester. 
Forrest W. Tayler, Worcester. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, Worcester... 
George 8. Barton, Worcester... 
Charles M. Thayer, 
Clarence 8. Brigham, 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal............... 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt...............+. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 
George 8S. Eddy, New 
Thomas B. Lawler, New 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York.................. 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, New York............-.+++- 


149 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................... $1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy).............--- 1,000 By 
1,000 
4,000 
1920-1931 11,000 
1921 38,123 3 
1921-1930 6,000 a 
1922-1927 Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester. 1,000 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore... ... 1,000 
1927 2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,500 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,625 
5,000 
10,000 
5,625 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
5,000 
100,000 
7,500 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
| 
2,000 
5,000 
100,000 = 
5,000 
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ReEvIisEp List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund’”’ 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called ‘Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,’ established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount 
is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
MceF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000.00. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the ‘‘Librarian’s and 
General Fund,’ the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount 
is $156,959.25. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Albert H. Whitin. Present amount is $5,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Tue Use oF THE LIBRARY 


be accepting membership in the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1915, the Right Honorable Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, distinguished historian of the 
American Revolution, said: ‘‘Recognition from such a 
body as the American Antiquarian Society has for me 
a value of a rare character. I shall never see Worcester 
or enter the Library in which henceforth I should have 
the privilege of reading but I accept the position of 
membership with gratitude and pleasure.” 

Many other English and Continental scholars have 
been more fortunate than Sir George and have spent 
happy and profitable hours within these walls. This 
summer as never before our reading room has, at times, 
been thronged with historical students occupying 
every available seat. The follower of the curious hobby 
of license plate hunting would have been richly re- 
warded by an examination of the cars parked about 
our building, for he would have found plates from 
almost every state in the union in the course of a few 
midsummer visits. As soon as the last college class has 
been dismissed many a historian packs his travelling 
bag and the notes for his forthcoming volume and turns 
the prow of his trusty car toward Worcester. 

The subjects of their inquiries are of infinite variety 
and all of their problems are interesting. A scholar 
from the University of Kansas wished to know when 
aerial photography began and was delighted when we 
produced a balloon photograph of Boston taken, 
believe it or not, in 1860. Another historian needed to 
know something of the old firm which manufactured 
the famous Concord coaches and among them the 
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Deadwood Coach which closed its long and exciting 
career in the wild west show of Buffalo Bill. The hand- 
writing expert of the Hauptmann case came in search 
of the early autograph of John Hancock to help 
authenticate a supposed original commission of George 
Washington as commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army, the genuineness of which had been questioned 
by the manuscript experts of the government. 

An author in Buffalo wished to learn the details of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s hasty inauguration after the 
assassination of McKinley. A novelist in Italy asked 
our aid in securing from the Public Record Office in 
London the official records of the courtmartial of that 
rollicking old time soldier of fortune, Robert Rogers 
the Ranger. 

A newspaper publisher wrote to learn how he might 
hope to preserve the crumbling files of his newspaper; 
and achurch in Rochester was supplied with the history 
of its first communion service. The business methods 
of our pioneer insurance companies interested a pro- 
fessor from Harvard, and a member of the diplomatic 
corps in Switzerland was saved from buying an early 
American flag supposed to have been given to Lafa- 
yette by the first American Congress but which had 
too many stars to be authentic. 

When we answered one inquiry from the head of a 
well-known school for boys, he acknowledged our aid 
in this wise: ‘‘Permit me to thank you for the extreme 
courtesy of sending me copies of extracts from the 
New York Packet relating to the Wilkinson-Gates duel. 
Just such kindly acts as yours make me appreciate more 
than ever the helpful spirit that seems to dominate our 
best libraries.” 

We helped an authority on the history of sport to 
determine the earliest use of the word ‘‘baseball,” 
which, strange to say, was in the eighteenth century. 
A writer on miniature newspapers was greatly aided 
by the use of our excellent collection of examples of 
lilliputian journalism. A patriotic citizen who wished 
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to learn the origin of “Yankee Doodle’ was con- 
siderably surprised to learn that it was written by the 
followers of Cromwell in ridicule of the dashing 
Cavalier soldier, Prince Rupert of the Palatinate, who, 
by the way, was the son of the Queen of Hearts who 
made some tarts,—better known as Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia. 

We supplied a historian with a portrait of the inven- 
tor of the first practical typewriter, located for a 
descendant of another inventor the original of the first 
clothes wringer and supplied still another investigator 
with the early history of the shredded wheat biscuit — 
all Worcester inventions. A mural painter came in 
search of the authentic costume and trappings of the 
post rider, to be used in decorating the new post office 
at West Springfield; and a New York collector wished 
to know the date of the first printing of “Old Mother 
Hubbard.” 

A writer in Oklahoma was given the name of the 
school in Great Barrington to which a certain Cherokee 
Indian was sent to secure a pale-face education in 
1841; and a New York musical historian was supplied 
with the music of the all but forgotten song: “Go 
to the Devil and shake yourself.’”’ Two well-known 
writers were aided with source material for use in their 
newest historical novels for children and considerable 
assistance was given to the authorities by our Director 
in securing evidence against a notorious forger of 
literary and artistic properties who is now in jail. 

A professor from Western Reserve University came 
in search of the history of the doughnut, the fried cake 
and the cruller. The life and works of Winslow Homer 
interested one investigator and early Philadelphia 
bookplates another, while our splendid collection of 
newspaper carriers’ addresses filled a New York 
student with enthusiasm. The practice of medicine in 
the Union army during the Civil War and the manu- 
facture of drugs by the Shakers kept two medical 
historians busy for some days, while the study of the 
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influence of Voltaire and the popularity of Bulwer- 
Lytton in America seemed essential to two graduate 
students. 

Many another student came to us with his problems 
and went away with his wants supplied. We might 
quote from the advertisement of a famous household 
necessity and say that ‘“‘We are advertised by our 
loving friends.’”’ Many of them write to tell us of their 
appreciation. Here is what one of them said in a letter 
not long ago: “It is very pleasing for a New Englander, 
exiled for a generation, to perceive that the old 
courtesies and kindnesses of our ancestors are still 
practiced in the land of our birth.” 


ACCESSIONS 


The prices of rare books and historical materials are 
steadily rising while our income grows less with each 
succeeding year. As a result, our purchasing power is 
rapidly approaching zero. This is particularly un- 
fortunate now, for we know that many important 
private libraries which have been held back during the 
depression because of low prices, are to be thrown on 
the market during the coming season. Unless we have 
ample help and that quickly, we will cease to be a great 
and growing institution. 

Our accessions for the year are 5000 less than for the 
year 1934-5 and had it not been for the loyal friends 
who have once more come to our rescue with the gift of 
important books and manuscripts, and had we not 
been able to use our duplicates to advantage in ex- 
change with other libraries, we would have virtually 
no accessions of importance to report except in the 
field of newspapers. However, we have done our best 
and this year have added to the library: 


Books 3899 
Pamphlets 11279 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 4524 
Unbound newspapers 810 


Total for the year 20512 
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This year’s additions give us a total of 225,056 
bound volumes and 362,484 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 587,540 titles in the library, exclusive of manu- 
scripts, prints, maps and broadsides. 


THE SAMUEL DExTER PoRTRAIT 


One of the less known but no less worthy Revolu- 
tionary patriots of Boston was Samuel Dexter (1726- 
1810), merchant, member of the Council of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and of the first Provincial 
Congress during the early days of the Revolution. 
He was an important member of the committee for the 
support of the army besieging Boston but retired from 
public life after the last session of the Provincial 
Congress in 1775. Dexter was also an influential 
citizen and office holder of Dedham and founded a 
lectureship in Biblical Criticism at Harvard. The 
excellent oil portrait of Samuel Dexter, painted from 
life by Major John Johnston (1752-1818), which 
descended to his great-grandson, Artemas Ward 
Lamson, came to us this year as the bequest of Mrs. 
Rebecca L. Lamson, the latter’s widow. It has been 
given a place over the door of the librarian’s office and 
a reproduction, together with an excellent biographical 
sketch of this old worthy, will be found in Mr. Clarence 
W. Bowen’s History of Woodstock, Connecticut, 
Volume I, 1926, p. 177-195. 


NEWSPAPERS 


No year ever passes without the addition of many 
rare and interesting early volumes to our newspaper 
collection. Through the fortunate purchase of a 
nearly complete file of the American Mercury, of Hart- 
ford, for the years 1793-1797, 1805-1806 and 1814— 
1820, we now have one of the best extant sets of that 
important paper from 1784 to 1820; and the addition 
of the years 1812-1815 and 1823-1830, 1839-1840 and 
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1846 to our file of the equally important New Haven, 
Connecticut, Herald, gives us a nearly complete run 
of that journal from 1804 to 1846. Through exchanges 
with various Maine libraries we were also able to add a 
long run of the very rare Falmouth Gazette for 1785- 
1786 as well as its successor, the Cumberland Gazette, 
published at Falmouth and later at Portland from 
1786 to 1791. We also secured a partial file of the 
Portland Gazette from 1798 to 1800, including the 
interesting issues in the latter year which were draped 
in mourning for George Washington, this fine file being 
the gift of Mr. M. B. Jones. 

For the important period around the War of 1812 
our collection has been enriched by the addition of the 
Pittsfield Sun, 1809-1818, the Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, American, 1816-1817, incomplete, but the best 
known file, the Hallowell Gazette for 1817, the Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, Journal, 1811-1813, the Union 
[Pennsylvania], Fayette Spectator, 1811-1812, the 
Harrisburgh Oracle of Dauphin, 1800-1807, and the 
Norfolk [Virginia] Gazette, 1804-1805 and 1814-1815. 
And last but by no means least, we are happy to record 
that our remarkably fine collection of West Indian 
newspapers has been enriched by the addition of the 
excessively rare issues of the Bridge-Town, Barbados 
Mercury for September 29 and October 6 and 13, 
1770, the gift of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 

When Franklin’s nephew, Benjamin Mecom, re- 
turned to Boston from his unsuccessful publishing 
venture in Antigua, he began a short lived but interest- 
ing little periodical called the New England Magazine, 
the first number of which was dated August, 1758. 
It was followed by two undated issues which we know 
from newspaper advertisements were issued in October 
1758 and March 1759. The magazine had no regular 
subscription list but was hawked around town with 
Mecom’s other chapbooks and ballads and so it is 
not surprising that its career ended abruptly with the 
third issue. It is a very interesting literary hodgepodge 
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of poetry, essays, fiction, moral teaching, broad humor, 
parable and satire. As a piece of Americana it is 
of special attractiveness, for it contains Franklin’s 
“Advice to a young tradesman” and Mecom’s eulogistic 
poem to his patron-uncle entitled: ‘‘Poetical Dedica- 
tion to a good Old Gentleman,” which must have 
flattered Franklin considerably and paved the way for 
another “touch” the next time the impecunious 
nephew got into financial difficulties. This little twelve- 
mo periodical of three sixty page numbers is so rare 
that there is no other known complete set, though the 
Boston Public Library has numbers 1 and 2; the 
Library of Congress numbers 2 and 3 and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society numbers 1 and 3. Our set 
is fortunately complete. 

The most important newspaper files added to our 
collection during the past year are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartrorp, AMERICAN Mercury, 1793-1797, 1805-1806, 1814-1820 
New Haven, Connecticut Heratp, 1812-1815, 1823-1830 
New Haven, Dairy HeRaxp, 1839-1840, 1846 


MAINE 
BanGcor WEEKLY RecisTer, 1815-1816 
Castine 1809-1811 
Fatmouts Gazette, 1785-1786 
FALMOUTH AND PorTLAND, CUMBERLAND 1786-1791 
Gazette, 1817 
PorTLAND GaZzeETTE, 1798-1800 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Fiac or Our Union, 1855-1856 
PirrsFIELD Sun, 1809-1818 
Worcester Evenine Post, 1897-1926 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover, AMERICAN, 1816-1817 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Journal, 1811-1813 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY FREEHOLDER, 1845-1851 
New York Trisvne, 1843 
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OHIO 
Cotumsvs, Strate JOURNAL, 1837-1838, 1841-1853, 1858-1860 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURGH, ORACLE OF Davupuin, 1800-1807 
Mavcs Cuunx, CarRBon Democrat, 1849-1852 
Union, Fayette Specrator, 1811-1812 


VERMONT 
Norts Srar, 1841-1847, 1850, 1858, 1861-1862, 1864- 
1865, 1873-1883, incomplete 
Winpsor, CuristiAN MEssENGER, 1857-1859, incomplete 
Winpsor CHRONICLE, 1853-1876, incomplete 


VIRGINIA 
Gazette, 1804-1805, 1814-1815 


ALMANACS 


Visitors to our library are frequently surprised to 
find an entire room devoted to almanacs and they 
often remark on the seeming impossibility of our find- 
ing any new titles to add to the tens of thousands on 
our shelves. We still lack a good many of the rarer 
almanacs outside of New England, however, especially 
those printed in the South. This year we have had 
unusual luck and in the list of forty-six rarities which 
follows, we have found one of which there are but four 
other known copies, one of which there are three, six 
of which there are two, seventeen of which there is but 
one other copy recorded and twenty-one which seem 
to be unique. 

These include the hitherto unknown American 
Country Almanack for 1753, printed by Franklin and 
Hall; the New York Almanack for 1796, printed at the 
now non-existant village of Whitestown, the only 
example of an almanac from that pioneer press; three 
early almanacs printed by the Bradfords of New 
York and Philadelphia; and other unique almanacs 
from Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, South 
Carolina and Virginia. One of the most interesting is 
the very rare Williamsburg, 1758 edition of the 
Virginia Almanack containing the civil and military 
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diary and accounts of Captain William Preston, a 
prominent officer in the French and Indian wars in 
Colonial Virginia. 


DANBURY 


New Haven 


AUGUSTA 


BALTIMORE 


New Yorke 


CONNECTICUT 

Farmer’s American Almanace for 1796. One other 
known. 

Astronomical Ephemeris for 1782. One other known. 

Connecticut Almanack [Judd’s] for 1789. Unique. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, New-York and Vermont 
Almanack for 1795. One other known. 

Connecticut Diary for 1757. By Roger Sherman. One 
other known. 

Astronomical Diary for 1786. With map of United 
States by A. Doolittle. Two others known with map. 


GEORGIA 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanac for 1800. Unique. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanack for 1807. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Republican Almanac for 
1808. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Republican Almanac for 
1810. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanack for 1813. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanack for 1815. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanac for 1817. 
Georgia and South-Carolina Almanack for 1818. 


MARYLAND 
Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia Almanack for 1792. One other 
known. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Webster’s New-England Almanack for 1788. Unique. 


NEW YORK 
The American Almanack for 1742. By Titan Leeds. 
Three others known. 
Astronomical diary for 1752. By Roger Sherman. Unique 
Poor Roger, 1762. By Roger More. Two others located. 
Freeman’s New-York Almanack for 1772. One other 
known. 
Poor Will Improved for 1785. Four others located. 
New-York Almanack for 1796. Unique copy of only 
known Whitestown almanac and one of very few 
known Whitestown imprints. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Genuine Leeds Almanack for 1730. Two others known. 
Leeds 1731. One other known. 
American Country Almanack for 1753. By Thomas 
More. Printed by B. Franklin, and D. Hall. Unique. 
Poor Will’s Almanack for 1780. One other known. 
Father Tammany’s Almanac for 1786. One other known. 
Poor Richard improved for 1787. One other known. 
Benjamin Bannaker’s Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia Almanac for 1795. Unique with 
this imprint. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South-Carolina and Georgia Almanack for 1771. By John 
Tobler. Unique. 
Carolina and Georgia Almanack for 1784. [By John 
Tobler]. One other located. 
South-Carolina and Georgia Almanack for 1784. By 
John Tobler. Unique. 
Southern States Ephemeris for 1788. One other located. 
South-Carolina, North-Carolina, and Georgia almanack 
for 1792. One other located. 
South-Carolina and Georgia Almanac for 1794. Unique. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Almanack for 1781. One other known. 

Same, 1784. One other known. 

Same, 1785. One other known. 

Same, 1787. Unique with this imprint. 

Same, 1790. Unique. 

Same, 1791. Unique. 

Same, 1794. One other known. 

Same, 1797. Contains Washington’s farewell address. 
Two others known. 

Same, 1798. One other known. 

Same, 1758. Contains civil and military diary of Capt. 
William Preston. Two others known. 

Same, 1776. Two others known. 


PoETRY 


The collector of Colonial verse who sets out to 
assemble all of the elusive poems of Benjamin Church 
will probably discover that he has started something 
which he cannot finish. This library, however, after a 
century of alert pursuit, has finally secured what we 
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believe is a complete collection of these excessively 
rare and exceedingly interesting pamphlets, thanks in 
part to a fortunate exchange of duplicates with the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. For many years 
we have owned an imperfect copy of Church’s fiery 
satire: “The Times,” published in Boston in 1765, and 
no copy could be more interesting for it once belonged 
to Samuel Adams and contains his autograph. This 
year we were able to add a title page from another 
copy and so make ours complete once more. There is 
another perfect copy in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and one lacking the title at Brown University. 
Apparently old Sam Adams highly approved of this 
patriotic outburst for he has scored with an admiring 
pen the page which begins: 

Fair Liberty our soul’s most darling prize, 

A bleeding victim flits before our eyes: 

Was it for this our great forefathers rode, 

O’er a vast ocean to this bleak abode! 

Again in 1769 Church’s wrath boiled over in a bitter 
attack on the dearly hated Francis Bernard, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay who was about to be recalled to 
England after a turbulent and incompetent admin- 
istration. Church paid his disrespects to Bernard in 
“An Address to A Provincial Bashaw. By a Son of 
Liberty.” [Boston], 1769, (Other copies: BA. BU. JCB. 
LC. MHS.) 

Three of its 27 verses being as follows: 


But when some Miscreant eminently vile, 

Springs into place, and blindly arm’d with power; 
Presuming on his privilege to spoil, 

Betrays a keen impatience to devour:.. . 


Conflicting Passions thro’ the Bosom roll, 
Indignant Virtue stabs with every groan; 

To sov’reign Vengeance, we consign the Soul, 
But on the cursed Carcase wreak our own... . 


Tell me proud Villain! shameless as thou art! 
Now thine opprobrious Conduct taints the air; 
Does not Remorse harrass thy callous Heart, 
And pour a poison’d Flood of Anguish there? 
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But I would not have you think that Church’s 
classic verse was always vitriolic, for he could be kindly 
and even affectionate as we know from his “‘Elegy on 
the Death of the Reverend Jonathan Mayhew, D.D., 
who departed this life July 9th, Anno Domini, 1766. 
Aetatis suae 46. Boston, [1766]. Through 50 verses 
bristling with lavish though stilted admiration, he 
addresses Mayhew in his “‘fair Bow’r of Bliss enthron’d”’ 
in this wise: 

Mayhew! stand forth from every Seraph there, 
Claim Admiration from the few forgiven. 


A mortal Being never rose more fair, 
Nor shone more radiant midst the Files of Heav’n. 


A rhymer of a duskier hue was Jupiter Hammon, 
only rival of Phillis Wheatley for the honor of being 
the eighteenth century American Negro poet laureate. 
He was, indeed, the first American Negro poet and 
left behind him two broadside poems, two pamphlets 
containing verse and two essays, one of which is known 
only from an advertisement, while several copies of 
the other, which went through three editions, have 
been preserved. Of these we have had for many years 
a first edition of his “‘Address to the Negroes in the 
State of New York.’”’ New York, 1787; and now we 
have secured the very rare pamphlet: “A Winter 
piece . . . Written by Jupiter Hammon, a Negro Man 
belonging to Mr. John Lloyd, of Queen’s Village, on 
Long Island, now in Hartford.”’ Hartford, 1782. There 
are four other known copies of this essay (BU. CHS. 
MHS. Prov. PL.) which has at the end: ‘‘A Poem for 
Children with Thoughts on Death,” the only original 
example of the author’s verse in our library. 

Joel Barlow has been assiduously collected by this 
library for many years and we have most of his 
writings in their original editions. This year a modest 
octavo broadside came our way which, though un- 
signed, is in all likelihood, from his pen. It is the 1785 
carrier’s address of the [Hartford] American Mercury 
of which Barlow was then the editor, and it has the 
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following caption title: “The Carrier of the American 
Mercury Wishes his Customers a Happy New-Year, 
And presents the following.”’ Though the broadside 
is undated and has no imprint we can assign a positive 
date from the line: “The first happy New-Year that 
graced your new city.” This can refer only to the year 
1785 for it was in the previous year that Hartford was 
incorporated. We can therefore supply the imprint: 
[Hartford: Printed at the office of the American 
Mercury, 1785]. and add one more to our list of Joel 
Barlow first editions. 

Our old friend Thomas Shaw of Standish, often men- 
tioned in these reports, must needs appear again, for 
Mr. M. B. Jones has given us, along with a sheaf of 
other interesting broadside eulogies and ballads, a 
copy of the following: “‘A Mournful Song of the death 
Of the Wife and Child of Mr. Nathaniel Knights, of 
Windham, who fell off the bridge at the Falls, above 
Horse Beef Mills, on Presumpscott River, February 22, 
1807. [Colophon:] Portland, Printed by J. M’Kown. 
[1807].” I will spare you the dismal story as related 
with obvious relish by this mournful literary mortician 
of Maine and will close his record for the year by saying 
that we now have nearly all of his fascinatingly 
lugubrious ballads. 


YANKEE DOODLE 


We now have in our collection of broadside ballads 
what well may be the earliest version of the words of 
Yankee Doodle. When Mr. O. G. T. Sonneck, Chief 
of the Division of Music of the Library of Congress, 
published his: Report on ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” 
“Hail Columbia” “America” “Yankee Doodle’’ in 1909, 
the earliest text of the famous old song which he was 
able to find was one which could not have been 
printed earlier than 1775. Our broadside version of the 
song, with eighteen verses and a chorus, must be earlier 
than 1775 and was probably written to celebrate one 
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of the campaigns against the French in Canada in the 
seventeen forties or fifties, and may perhaps have been 
printed as late as the seventeen sixties. It has no 
imprint or date but its two woodcuts and other 
printer’s ornaments would seem to date it well before 
the Revolution. 

Of its eighteen verses, nine appear with many 
changes in the first Revolutionary version of the song, 
while there are six verses of the latter, including the 
references to Washington, which are not in the earlier 
version, and there are nine of this earlier version not 
in the form published about 1775. 

This colonial version of Yankee Doodle is a broad- 
side measuring 1314 by 10 inches. It is printed in two 
columns with a row of printer’s ornaments down the 
middle and two woodcuts above, neither of which has 
any bearing on the song. One represents the head of 
a Medusa-like woman with a dragon in her arms, 
another in her nair and a supernatural bird flying to 
attack one of the dragons. The other woodcut repre- 
sents a hunter with a gun, riding on the back of a grey- 
hound. They are evidently stock woodcuts previously 
used in some unknown chapbook. Below the woodcuts 
appears the caption title: Yankee Song. The ballad 
came from the collection of the Reverend Sidney 
Dean, a well-known Rhode Island minister and, since 
it was with a number of similar pieces, most of them 
having been printed in Warren or some other Rhode 
Island town, it is quite possible that this piece also 
came from an early Rhode Island press. 

The first three verses of the song are given below 
and it will be noticed that the second verse, with its 
reference to the campaign in Canada, fixes the date 
long before the Revolution. The third verse, with 
variations, appears as the first verse of the Revolu- 
tionary version, the name ‘‘Goodwin’”’ of the earlier 
version being changed to “Gooding” in the later 
editions in order to make the word rhyme with 
“‘pudding.”’ 
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The song begins: 


There is a man in our town, 
I'll tell you his condition, 

He sold his Oxen and his Cows 
To buy him a commission. 


When a commission he had got 
He prov’d to be a coward, 

He durst not go to Canada 
For fear of being devoured. 


But father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 

And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as Hastypudding. 


Then follow six verses, variants of which appear in 
the Revolutionary version. The tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth verses of the original were largely rewritten 
and the name of “Captain Washington” inserted in 
the Revolutionary version in place of the description 
of the anonymous drill master of the earlier form of the 
song. The last six verses of the older song have nothing 
to do with the visit to camp, though they are very 
interesting. The curious original chorus is entirely 
different from that of any later version of the song. 
It is as follows: 

Corn stalks twist your hair off, 
Cart-wheel frolic round you, 


Old fiery dragon carry you off, 
And mortar pessel pound you. 


The earliest Revolutionary version of the song was 
probably rewritten and improved by Edward Bangs, 
to whose authorship the entire text has been erroneous- 
ly attributed. His version was probably inspired by a 
visit to the patriot camp at Cambridge in 1775. It was 
first published, so far as we now know, in a broadside 
entitled: ‘The Farmer and his Son’s return from a visit 
to the Camp.”’ Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach owns the only 
recorded copy. It was promptly reprinted by the same 
printer, probably in Boston, with a few unimportant 
improvements in phraseology and punctuation, with 
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the title: ‘The Yankey’s return from Camp.” Of this 
edition, our library has the only known copy. 

The song was popular in broadside form until after 
the War of 1812, several editions being in our library, 
but in none of them is the song called Yankee Doodle. 
The tune Yankee Doodle, which has always been used 
with these words, dates back to the time of Cromwell 
and was used with other words to ridicule the Cavalier 
officer, Prince Rupert of the Palatinate, a brave and 
skillful general, though something of a fop in his 
personal appearance. He was particularly feared and 
hated by the Roundheads and the following well known 
verse was written by them in ridicule of their most 
feared enemy: 


Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony; 

Stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni. 


Sonneck states that this verse was written in ridicule 
of Cromwell but Katherine Elwes Thomas’ The real 
personages of Mother Goose, 1930, p. 259-270, correctly 
states that the original Yankee Doodle was Prince 
Rupert. For a fuller discussion of the many versions 
of the song, see Sonneck’s Report, mentioned at the 
beginning of this note. 


JUVENILES 


The highest type of generous sportsmanship is the 
giving away of something you want to keep for your 
own collection just because you feel that a rival collec- 
tion really ought to have it. And that is just what 
happened this year when Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone 
presented us with one of the two known copies (the 
other being in the Boston Public Library) of ‘‘A poeti- 
cal description of song birds,”’ printed at Worcester by 
Isaiah Thomas in 1788. Last year Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor gave us a new Thomas imprint, this year it was 
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Mr. Stone and next year I hope that some one will 
again come to our rescue, for it is only with the help of 
our friends that we can hope to have our collections 
approach perfection. Mr. Stone also presented an 1849 
Robinson Crusoe which we lacked and we secured one 
printed in Philadelphia in 1803 from another source. 

It would be a poor year indeed in which we could not 
find at least one New England Primer to add to our 
collection. This year we picked up four which are rare 
enough to talk about. They are the editions printed in 
Hartford in 1795 and 1803, Middletown, 1811 and 
Buffalo, 1823. Another early Hartford juvenile which 
came our way is the ‘“‘History of Little King Pippin” 
printed by Nathaniel Patten in 1789. It is not in Evans 
and we have found no other copy. To our long series 
of editions of the “History of the Holy Jesus” we 
added the Exeter, 1813 and New York, 1814 editions 
and the 1818 New York edition of the ‘Cries of New 
York” came to make our heart glad. Many other 
children’s books of quaint design and genuine interest 
came from Mr. Taylor and Mr. Jones as well as from 
a variety of other sources. 


MEDDLESOME Mr. MATHER 


Though Cotton Mather was looked up to with 
considerable awe by his own generation, he was a 
constant irritation to his contemporaries because of his 
insistence on having a finger in every pie, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil or merely the simple mutton pie 
on the table of his next-door neighbor. His learning 
was extraordinary for his day and whatever he studied 
and pondered, was apt to be put into print. Though 
he often rushed in where his less egotistical associates 
feared to tread, he did leave behind him a most inter- 
esting and varied contribution to the history of his 
times. Something of his versatility is shown in the 
half dozen titles from his pen which we are about to 
mention. 
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For many years there was preserved in one of the 
newspaper volumes of our collection a small folio 
broadside with this caption: ‘‘Rules For the Society of 
Negroes. 1693.’’ On the back of it we find the follow- 
ing contemporary note, in the hand of Samuel Sewall: 
“Left at my house for me, when I was not at home, 
by Spaniard Dr. Mather’s Negro; March, 23. 1713/ 
14.” We know from Cotton Mather’s diary that he 
drew up this set of rules for the use of a Boston con- 
gregation of Negro slaves in which he was interested. 
From the date, we may feel sure that it was first 
printed, probably in broadside form in 1693 and we 
know from his diary that there were originally but 
eight rules laid down for the guidance of ‘‘the Miser- 
able Children of Adam, and of Noah,” as he calls 
them in his preamble. No copy of this 1693 broadside 
seems to have survived. The copy in our collection, 
and also that in the New York Public Library, has a 
ninth rule, recommending the use of certain catechisms, 
among them one entitled: ‘“The Negro Christianized,”’ 
(BM. BPL.) which we know was written by Mather and 
printed in 1706. From this fact and from the date on 
the back of the broadside, we may assume that this 
second edition of the Rules was printed, probably in 
Boston by Batholomew Green, between 1706 and 
1713. It makes Cotton Mather a little more human 
when we know that he was not too busy with larger 
affairs to devote a portion of his time to the welfare 
of the slaves of early Boston and to leave behind him 
these rules for their conduct, which must be among the 
earliest of American publications in the interest of the 
Negro. 

Some months ago one of our generous members 
presented us with a copy of one of Cotton Mather’s 
most important historical works. It is called: Decen- 
nium Luctuosum. An History of Remarkable Occur- 
rences, In the Long war, Which New-England hath 
had with the Indian Salvages, From the Year, 1688. To 
the Year, 1698. ... Boston in New-England. Printed 
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by B. Green, and F. Allen, for Samuel Phillips, at the 
Brick Shop near the Old-Meeting House, 1699. 254, 
[1] p., 8vo. Our copy, alas, is imperfect but so are a 
half dozen of the eight known copies, the two perfect 
examples being the Brinley-Leiter copy, now owned 
by our fellow member, Mr. F. C. Deering, and the copy 
formerly owned by our member, Mr. W. G. Mather 
and now part of the estate of our late member, Mr. 
Tracy W. McGregor. Cotton Mather would have 
made a first class journalist, for we find in this fas- 
cinating little volume, an interesting account of the 
many adventures and tribulations of the early settlers 
during King William’s War. For one interested in 
stories of Indian captivity and frontier adventure, 
this volume is of first importance and so we are happy 
to welcome it, even though a few pages must be 
supplied by the use of the photostat. 

And now we find the learned doctor trying his hand 
at the theological side of obstetrics. Realizing that he 
could not himself visit all of the women of the city 
who were about to become mothers and who needed 
spiritual guidance as well as the skill of the midwife, 
Dr. Mather printed a tiny tract of three dozen eighteen- 
mo pages which he called: ‘‘Elizabeth in her Holy 
Retirement. An Essay To Prepare a Pious Woman for 
her Lying in. Or, Maxims and Methods of Piety, To 
Direct and Support an Handmaid of the Lord, Who 
Expects a Time of Travail. . . . Boston in N. E. 
Printed by B. Green, for Nicholas Boone, at his Shop 
in Corn Hill. 1710.’ In his preface, Mather explains 
that he intends supplying the midwives of the com- 
munity with copies of the essay so that they might 
give or lend it to those most in need of its advice and 
consolation. But his theology was of such a fierce and 
terrifying nature that we cannot but wonder whether 
the reading of it may not have done more harm than 
good. It must have been well received however, for 
only three copies seem to have survived, one in the 
Bodleian, the Prince copy in the Boston Public Library 
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and the present copy, for which we are most grateful 
to Mr. M. B. Jones. 

And now let us accompany the good Doctor from 
the obstetrical to the contagious ward while we 
examine his essay on the measles. Of course we know 
that many of the early colonial clergy were well 
versed in medicine, and in Cotton Mather’s writings 
we find many evidences of his knowledge of the art of 
healing. It seems strange to us that measles, which 
we do not ordinarily consider a serious disease, was 
the cause of hundreds of deaths in Colonial New 
England. The epidemic of 1713 was particularly 
severe and Cotton Mather’s own experience with it 
was indeed a most tragic one, for in that year, his wife, 
his new-born twins and two of his other children had 
died of the dread disorder. It was but natural, then, 
that he should write this tract in order to help others 
fight the disease and if his wholesome advice was 
taken, many lives were undoubtedly saved. This little 
leaflet of four pages is so rare that it has never had a 
correct bibliographical description and the recent 
rediscovery of the author’s own copy in our collection, 
is responsible for its inclusion here. Though unsigned, 
we know from Mather’s diary (mus. Coll. 7 ser., v. 8, 
p. 272) that he was the author and that he had it 
printed in 1713. That ours is one of the original 
edition is proven from the inscription in Mather’s 
hand on its fourth page: “A Letter to Instruct about 
Measles. 1713. Winter.” The caption title reads: 
“A Letter, About a Good Management under the 
Distemper of the Measles, at this time Spreading in 
the Country. Here Published for the Benefit of the 
Poor, and such as may want the help of Able Physi- 
cians.”’ [Boston, 1713]. 4 p., 4to. The other known 
copy is in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The controversy over smallpox inoculation which 
followed the epidemic of 1721 is familiar to all students 
of our colonial history and it is well known that Cotton 
Mather, the principal advocate of inoculation, wrote or 
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inspired a number of pamphlets on the subject. One 
of the most interesting of these which has generally 
been attributed to Isaac Greenwood but which was 
almost certainly written, at least in part, by Mather, is: 
A Friendly Debate; or, A Dialogue, Between Acad- 
emicus; And Sawny & Mundungus, Two Eminent 
Physicians, About some of their Late Performances. . . 
Boston: in N.E. Printed in the Year, mpccxx. [2], 
ii, 24 p., 8vo. A copy of this interesting tract was 
secured this year on exchange with the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the owner of the other recorded 
copy. 

As a final illustration of Dr. Mather’s versatility, 
we will mention another of his rare publications which 
we secured this year, and in it we see him as the suave 
and diplomatic politician, when, as spokesman for the 
New England clergy, he welcomed the new royal 
governor in 1717. The title of this folio broadsheet, of 
which there are also copies in the Boston Athenaeum 
and the Massachusetts Historical Society, is as follows: 
A Speech Made unto His Excellency, Samuel Shute, 
Esq; Captain General and Governour in Chief, in and 
over the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay in New- 
England. By the Reverend, Dr. Cotton Mather. 
Attended with the Ministers of the Massachusetts- 
Province, New-England, May 30. 1717. [Caption 
title] [Colophon:] Boston: Printed and Sold by 
B. Green in Newbury-Street. 1717. 


THe Marcu or TIME 


“The March of Time’”’ is a currently popular phrase 
among the habitues of the tabloid and the cinema and 
so, in order to be timely, I propose to conduct you 
through some hundred and fifty years of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, using as stepping 
stones, a group of twenty-odd volumes of more or less 
merit, secured by our library during the current year. 

The first three are all, alas, somewhat defective 
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and the scholar will have to be content if he sometimes 
finds a photostat leaf in place of the browned page of 
old hand-made paper. The extreme rarity of these 
items may, perhaps, excuse their inclusion in spite of 
their crippled condition. 

The years 1643 and 1644 found the Presbyterian 
party in England struggling with a small group of in- 
dependents over the form of church government. The 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines was in 
session and anyone who had anything to say on the 
subject placed his views before that august body and 
the Parliament which was back of it, in hopes that he 
might influence the final form of the church discipline. 
Roger Williams was then in England and his contribu- 
tion to the controversy was not the least in value and 
importance, though he took exception to some of the 
proposals of both of the principal parties of the debate. 
Williams published his views in pamphlet form under 
the title: ‘‘Queries of highest Consideration . . . In all 
Humble Reverence presented to the view of the Right 
Honourable the Houses of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. London, Imprinted in the yeare MpcxLIv.” 
At the time of its reissue in the second volume of the 
Publications of the Narragansett Club in 1867, the only 
known copy of this rare tract was in the British 
Museum. There are now copies in six American 
libraries (AAS. BPL. HEH. JCB. NYPL. UTS.) and ours, 
which has a facsimile title, recently came as a dupli- 
cate from the Huntington Library. 

Apostle Eliot was the first to publish a grammar in 
North America. It was called: ‘‘The Indian Grammar 
Begun: or, An Essay to bring the Indian Language into 
Rules, For the Help of such as desire to Learn the 
same, for the furtherance of the Gospel among them. 
. . . Cambridge: Printed by Marmaduke Johnson. 
1666.” [4], 65, [1] p., 4to. We had never owned so 
much as a leaf of this important piece of American 
incunabula when an imperfect copy came on the 
market this year. Its price was far beyond our reach 
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but we knew that our friend Mr. John H. Scheide 
owned a fragment with the title and several leaves 
missing. The copy offered us had a title and the other 
leaves necessary to complete Mr. Scheide’s cripple, 
so we made it possible for him to secure both; he com- 
pleted his copy and presented us with what remained 
of the newly discovered copy. Though it has nine 
leaves in facsimile, it is such an interesting copy that it 
is worth careful preservation. Fortunately, it is still in 
its original leather binding. Most of the known copies 
were sent to England for the use of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and were either kept by its 
members or found their way into the great British 
libraries. But this copy is one which for over 170 years 
was owned and used in the Indian missions. 

Inside the front cover is an inscription in such faded 
ink that no one seems to have been able to decipher it 
and so discover its interesting history until now. 
This inscription reads: “‘For the Museum. This relic 
of the labors of the apostle of the Missionary Indians 
was received by Mr. Vogler from Mr. Metoxen at 
Stockbridge, Wisconsin Terr. April [?] [ ] th 1837. 
May the Lord raise up more Eliots in our land.” 
Though we cannot be sure, this memorandum is 
probably in the hand of Cutting Marsh, the missionary 
to the Stockbridge Indians at that time. He probably 
sent it to the eastern headquarters of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions or to the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, both of which 
helped support his mission. Its later history is, un- 
fortunately unknown. John Metoxen, from whom the 
volume was secured in 1837, was a chief of the Chris- 
tian party of Mohican or Stockbridge Indians. He 
was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts in 1770, edu- 
cated by the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
removed with his people to Stockbridge, New York, 
in 1821 and to Stockbridge, Wisconsin in 1834. He 
was a great athlete, interpreter, orator and Indian 
preacher and died at Stockbridge July 21, 1855. 
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His old Eliot grammar was probably in use for many 
years at the Indian Mission at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts and may even have helped John Seargent, to 
learn the Mohican language back in 1734 when he 
founded the mission. Though its complete history will 
never be known, it is interesting that it once belonged 
to Chief John Metoxen whom his own people accurate- 
ly described as ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans.’ Ten 
copies are known to have survived. (AAS. BM. BOD. 
HCL. JCB. NYPL. UED. UGOT. J. H. SCHEIDE.) 

Our next title brings us nearer home, for it is the 
original edition of Captain Thomas Wheeler’s narra- 
tive of the famous Indian fight at Brookfield in 
Worcester County in the year 1676: “A Thankful 
Remembrance of Gods Mercy To several Persons at 
Quabaug or Brookfield . . . Cambridge, Printed and 
Sold by Samuel Green 1676.” [6], 14, 32 p., 4to. Its 
story of siege and final rescue is one of the most thrill- 
ing tales of Indian fighting in Colonial New England 
and it is so rare that we can find but four other copies 
(JCB. LC. NYPL. YALE). Our copy once belonged to 
the New England historian, Samuel G. Drake, whose 
neat manuscript of the missing pages has now been 
replaced by photostat. The volume later belonged to 
the John Carter Brown Library from whom we secured 
it on exchange. The main narrative has four leaves in 
facsimile and the accompanying sermon, seven. Still, 
over half of the book is original and we are glad to 
have even this fragment until good fortune brings us a 
perfect copy. 

Our next stepping stone is interesting because it is 
the only known example of what is probably the first 
American publication relating to the blind. It is a 
sermon by Josiah Dwight, Pastor of the Church at 
Woodstock and is entitled: A Bright Side of Dark 
Providences. Great and sore Affliction of such Living 
Christians as are under a total Deprivation of Sight. 
Considered, Commiserated & Improved, in a Sermon 


1Wisconsin Historical Society Collections, vol. 4, 1859, p. 203-307; vol. 15, 1900, p. 41. 
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Upon Luke 18. 41... . Boston, Printed by John Allen, 
for Nicholas Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Corn- 
hill. 1710. 12 p., 16mo. Evans described it inac- 
curately from an advertisement but never saw a copy. 
We are indebted to Mr. M. B. Jones for this rare piece. 

One of the rarest of Colonial political tracts is 
Alexander Holmes’ ‘‘The Deplorable State of New- 
England, By Reason of a Covetous and Treacherous 
Governour, and Pusillanimous Counsellors... London: 
Printed in the Year 1708. [Boston:] Reprinted 1721.” 
[4], 36 p., 8vo. The first edition of 1708, a copy of 
which we have had for many years, is rare enough, 
with only eight known copies, but the Boston reprint 
of 1721 is far rarer since the copy at the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and their duplicate, which we now 
have, are the only ones we have been able to find. 
This important tract is packed with embarrassing facts 
neatly stated and the Governor probably found it 
easier to attempt the suppression of the tract than the 
answering of it. 

The military manuals used during the French and 
Indian wars are uncommonly hard to come by, for 
most of them were worn out by the hard conditions 
of Indian fighting, so that they are now, for the most 
part, known only by the advertisements of their 
publishers. As early as 1733, David Henchman, of 
Boston, reprinted William Breton’s Militia Discipline 
from the London edition, to which he added 20 new 
pages and also the military law of the colony. We can 
find no copy located elsewhere but we now have a 
fine one in its original leather binding. With it came 
the separate publication of William Brattle’s Sundry 
Rules and Directions for Drawing Up a Regiment. 
Boston, 1733, and of this also there seems to be no 
other copy. We might also mention that we now have 
the rare Hartford [1783] and 1792 reprints of Steuben’s 
Regulations to add to our long series of the editions of 
this once popular work. 

For many years we have been embarrassed by the 
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want of a first edition of Samuel Smith’s History of 
New Jersey. Burlington, 1765. This work is so im- 
portant that Wilberforce Eames gave it a two-page 
note in Sabin’s Dictionary, and so we are glad that we 
now have the original as well as the 1877 reprint. 
Since there were 600 copies printed there must be 
quite a number still preserved but we have only located 
eight. 

Not all students of English literature who are famil- 
iar with the charming essays and poetry of Leigh 
Hunt know that his father, Isaac Hunt, was a graduate 
of what is now the University of Pennsylvania and 
that he very nearly failed to receive his M.A. because 
of the vitriolic lampoons which he directed at the 
provost of the College and the leading men of the 
Colony. The first of his lampoons, which seem to have 
attacked nearly everyone of importance except Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was called ‘“‘A Humble Attempt at 
Scurrility .. . By Jack Retort, Student in Scurrility. 
Quilsylvania: Printed, 1765.’ His American publica- 
tions are very rare, curious and decidedly scurrilous, 
as the following couplet from the beginning of a 
poem in his Humble Attempt abundantly demon- 
strates: 


Illit’rate Dolt! whose muddy Pate contains, 
Scandal and Lies, but not a Dram of Brains. 


It is no wonder that the irate Whigs of Philadelphia 
threatened to tar and feather Hunt and that he finally 
made the city so hot for himself that he was glad to 
return to England where he turned from politics to 
preaching, of which he made a dismal failure. But his 
Humble Attempt is still amusing and also uncommonly 
scarce, only four copies being on record. (AAS. HSP. 
LC. NYPL). 

Two years after the beginning of printing in Hart- 
ford, the first printer of that city, Thomas Green, 
published Thomas Fitch’s anonymous attack on the 
Stamp Act entitled: “Some Reasons that influenced 
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the Governor to take, and the Councillors to adminster 
the Oath, Required by the Act of Parliament; com- 
monly called the Stamp Act ...’’ Evans fails to locate 
a copy but six are known (AAs. BPL. HSP. MHS. NYPL. 
uTs), none of them, strangely enough, being in the 
State where the essay was printed. 

The greed for unallotted public lands has been a 
feature of each step of our western expansion and 
hundreds of pages of the official publications of our 
various states are full of the boundary controversies 
which they have heatedly waged with their neighbors. 
The fight for the ownership of the New Hampshire 
Grants was a notable squabble over the territory 
between the Connecticut and Hudson rivers, claimed 
by Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New York 
but destined eventually to become a part of the new 
state of Vermont. New York’s claim to this valuable 
tract is supposed to have been drawn up by James 
Duane whose personal fortune, through grants from 
that Colony, was largely involved in the outcomeof the 
controversy. New York’s case appears in two folio 
publications with the following titles: ‘A State of the 
Right of the Colony of New-York, with respect To 
it’s Eastern Boundary on Connecticut River, So far as 
concerns the late Encroachments under The Govern- 
ment of New-Hampshire.” ... New-York: Printed by 
H. Gaine . . . 1773. 28 p.; and: “A Narrative of the 
Proceedings Subsequent to the Royal Adjudication, 
Concerning the Lands To the Westward of Connecticut 
River, lately usurped by New-Hampshire. . . .” 
New-York: Printed by John Holt .. . M,pcc,Lxxm1. 
28, [66] p. Of the first of these documents we have 
located seven copies (AAS. HEH. JCB. LC. MHS. NHHS. 
NYPL.), and of the second, seven copies (AAS. HEH. 
JCB. LC. NHHS. NYPL. WLC.). Our unusually fine and 
tall copies are in their original wrappers. They were 
secured at the Herman LeRoy Edgar sale in 1921 by 
Mr. T. W. Streeter who has most generously presented 
them to our Library. They are of great importance to 
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the study of the colonial history of New York, New 
Hampshire and Vermont and we are most fortunate 
in having secured them. 

Connecticut also spent many years quarreling with 
New York and Pennsylvania regarding lands in those 
states and in Ohio which she claimed were hers by 
royal charter. One of the important documents of 
this controversy is the: ‘““Report of the Commissioners 
Appointed by the General Assembly of this Colony, 
[Connecticut] To Treat with the Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania, Respecting the Boundaries of this 
Colony and that Province. Norwich: Printed by 
Green & Spooner. 1774.” iv, 37 p., 4to. Our copy came 
as a duplicate from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

We have always been greatly interested in the 
settlement of the Western Reserve in Ohio, since 
Rufus Putnam and so many of the pioneers in that 
venture came from this locality. Many of the elusive 
publications relating to these Ohio lands are in our 
collection and so we were very glad to secure three 
more this year. Though small in size, they are rare and 
important. None of these three twelvemo leaflets of 
four leaves each has an imprint but they were doubt- 
less printed in Hartford about 1796. Their titles are 
brief: ‘‘Articles of Agreement.” [of the Connecticut 
Gore Land Company, dated at Hartford, Sept. 17, 
1795]; “Supplementary Articles of Agreement.’’ [Dated 
at Hartford, April 8, 1796]; and ‘‘Mode of Partition, 
of the Western Reserve.”’ [Dated at Hartford the first 
Tuesday of April (i.e., April 5) 1796. The first two 
documents refer to the ““Gore”’ in southern New York, 
the third to the Western Reserve in Ohio.] 

We all know that Thomas Paine was the leading 
propagandist of the Revolution and that his ‘Common 
Sense” did more than any other publication to arouse 
the colonies. Though a hundred thousand copies of 
this tract were printed, all contemporary editions of it 
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are very rare today. We have many issues but have 
just added one of the rarest, that printed at Hartford 
by Eben. Watson in 1776. This edition is so rare that 
Evans, Sabin and Trumbull missed it altogether 
and we know of no other copy. The same printer 
published No. V of “The American Crisis,’ Paine’s 
other great Revolutionary publication. The bibliog- 
raphers all mention this edition but without locating a 
copy. We now have it as well as several other editions 
of this and other numbers of the series. 

One of the most gallant and able of the British 
officers of the Revolution was Colonel John G. Simcoe, 
commander of the hated but efficient Tory regiment 
known as the Queen’s Rangers. After he retired from 
the Army, Simcoe had privately printed his “Journal 
of the Operations of the Queen’s Rangers, From the 
End of the Year 1777, to the Conclusion of the Late 
American War. Exeter: Printed for the Author.” 
[1787]. This handsome quarto, illustrated with ac- 
curate military plans, was practically unknown in this 
country at the time of the publication of the New 
York reprint in 1844 and Sabin in 1891 could locate 
only the copies at Harvard and the New York Public 
Library, though he mentions several that had sold at 
auction. Our fine copy is a John Carter Brown dupli- 
cate and we also have the comparatively rare 1844 
edition. 

Public executions and dying confessions fascinated 
our hard boiled ancestors and we do not find the 
published records of these gruesome transactions alto- 
gether uninteresting today. One of the smart printers 
of the eighteenth century who made good money by 
catering to this depraved taste was Ezekiel Russell of 
Boston who planned to publish serially all of the con- 
temporary narratives of crime he could find. His 
ambitious plans were set forth in his first which, alas 
was also his last, number, the title of which I quote 
from the unique copy of the first edition recently 
given us by Mr. Charles H. Taylor. Isaiah Thomas 
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saw that it looked interesting, so he reprinted it and 
we also have the only known copy of his edition. The 
title of Russell’s edition is as follows: The American 
Bloody Register: Containing A true and complete 
History of the Lives, Last Words, and Dying Con- 
fessions of three of the most noted Criminals, that have 
ever made their Exit from the Stage in America, viz. 
Richard Barrick and John Sullivan, Highway Robbers. 
Together with the Dying Confession of Alexander 
White, a Murderer and Pirate, Who was executed at 
Cambridge, (New-England) on Thursday, November 
18, 1784. . . . Boston: Printed and sold by E. Russell, 
at his Office next Door below Liberty Pole... . 
MDCCLXxxIv. 30, [2] p., wdcts., 12mo. 

The ambitious plans of the publisher are clearly set 
forth in the following note: “If Encouragement is 
given to this Register, the other Numbers will contain 
(with the Assistance of several Gentlemen of the Cloth 
and Bar) a select and judicious Collection of all the 
most remarkable Trials for Murder, Treason, Rape, 
Sodomy, High-way Robbery, Piracy, House-breaking, 
Perjury, Forgery, and other Crimes and Misde- 
meanors committed in England and America; from 
1760 to 1784 inclusive. Also the Lives, Last Words 
and Dying Confessions of all the most noted Criminals 
that can be obtained.” 

Early Vermont election sermons are extremely rare 
and, though our collection is the best of all, last year 
found it still lacking seven titles. This want list has 
now been reduced to six through the addition of 
Gershom C. Lyman’s sermon of 1782, printed in 1784 
at Windsor by Hough and Spooner. It is the earliest 
of this series in our collection and is also one of the 
first pieces of Windsor printing. The only other copies 
located are those in the Vermont State Library and 
the Vermont Historical Society, the latter imperfect. 
Mr. M. B. Jones, to whom we are indebted for a large 
part of our Vermont collection, presented this fine 


piece. 
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A much more important Vermont document, which 
came from the same press the following year was: 
“The Constitution of the State of Vermont, as revised 
by the Council of Censors, and Recommended for the 
Consideration of the People. Windsor: Printed by 
Hough and Spooner, Printers to the State of Vermont. 
M.DCC.LXXxv. 44 p., 4to. 

The first Vermont constitution, printed at Hartford 
in 1778, had not proven satisfactory and so this re- 
vision was prepared. Before its adoption, however, it 
was again revised and the finally accepted document 
was not printed until 1786. There are six known 
copies (AAS. HEH. LC. MHS. UVT. VSL.) of this pro- 
posed constitution and ours is in its original wrappers 
as issued. On the cover appears the signature of 
J. Spooner, either the printer or one of his family. 

The first effort made by the Canadian government 
to investigate the condition of the national archives 
and to take steps for their preservation was made in 
1790 when a committee appointed for that purpose 
made a report to Lord Dorchester which was published 
in French and English the following year under the 
title: Ancient French Archives or Extracts From the 
Minutes of Council Relating to the Records of Canada 
While under the Government of France. Quebec. 
Printed by Samuel Neilson, m.pcc.xcr. 49, 49 p., 4to. 

Though 700 copies were printed and distributed 
widely throughout Canada, the recent bibliography 
of Canadiana published by the Toronto Public Library 
could locate only the copy in the John Carter Brown 
Library, from which library our copy was secured on 
duplicate exchange. There is also a copy in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and doubtless other un- 
recorded copies in Canada, since the volume was 
described by Gagnon with a facsimile of the title page. 
The report is largely devoted to an inventory of the 
manuscript French archives of the Canadian govern- 
ment, and so is of historical importance. 

In 1789 a special committee of the Council of 
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the Province of Quebec delivered a report to Lord 
Dorchester on the state of education in the province 
which may well be the earliest official educational 
publication of Canada. It was called a “Report of a 
Committee of the Council on the Subject of Promoting 
The Means of Education. Quebec: Printed by Samuel 
Neilson, No. 3 in Mountain-Street. M.pcc.xc.” [2] 
26, [2], 26 p., 4to. This report, printed in French and 
English, is so rare that it does not appear in the recent 
Toronto Public Library bibliography of Canadiana, 
though it was described by Gagnon with a facsimile 
of the French title. There is a copy in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, from which we secured 
ours in exchange. 

The first cookbook by a native American author was 
Amelia Simmons’ “American Cookery, or the art of 
dressing Viands, Fish, Poultry and Vegetables, and 
the best modes of making Pastes, Puffs, Pies, Tarts, 
Puddings, Custards and Preserves, and all kinds of 
Cakes, from the imperial Plumb tec plain Cake. 
Adapted to this country, and all grades of life. By 
Amelia Simmons, an American Orphan. Published 
according to act of Congress. Hartford: Printed by 
Hudson & Goodwin. For the author. 1796. 47, [1] p., 
8vo. Previous to this year we were compelled to be 
content with a shabby copy of this rarity with part of 
its title page missing but now a fortunate purchase 
has given us a perfect copy in its original wrappers, 
uncut and with the final leaf of errata which was 
printed after the work had been for sale for some time 
and which appears to be missing from the two other 
known copies (cHs. NYPL.). This booklet is No. 17 
in Mr. Lincoln’s American cookbook bibliography, 
all of the earlier titles being reprints of English works. 
Of these earlier cookbooks recorded by Mr. Lincoln, 
seven are known only from advertisements and the 
others are all in our collection of American cookery. 

If the narrative of John Vandeleur can be believed, 
it is one of the most interesting of early books on the 
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Pacific Northwest. Its many editions, and Sabin 
describes over two dozen, are all of great rarity and 
whether it is true or nor, it is a fascinating story of 
Indian captivity. Though earlier accounts of Van- 
deleur’s adventures appeared in the otherwise fraudu- 
lent travels of Don Alonso Decalves, the first to be 
separately issued under his own name as author was 
the following: ‘‘A History of the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of John Van Delure, Giving an account of his 
being left on the N.W. coast of America [in 1784], by 
the misconduct of the ship’s company; where he lived 
almost seven years, and married the daughter of an 
Indian Chief. His conversion while in that western 
world, and the conversion of the Indian Chief, and his 
whole family. Together with his return to Holland. 
Written by his own hand, and sent to his uncle in 
Philadelphia, in the year 1796. Montpelier, Published 
by Wright and Sibley. 1812.’ 96 p., 12mo. There are 
two other known copies, one in the Newberry Library 
and another in the Huntington Library, from which we 
secured our copy on duplicate exchange. 


THE IMMORTAL GEORGE 


Every year sees a number of additions to our 
important George Washington collection, and from 
those recently received, three broadsides have been 
selected as typical. The first has the caption title: 
His Excellency General Washington’s Last Legacy. 
[Fishkill? or Poughkeepsie? 1783]. This is undoubted- 
ly one of the first separate printings of Washington’s 
letter from Newburgh, June 18, 1783, addressed to the 
governors of the various states, in which he announced 
his resignation from the command of the army and, 
at the same time, left the new states his legacy of 
council for their future conduct as a nation. The 
following inscription in a contemporary hand on the 
verso of the broadside helps us to date it: ‘‘D. Larned’s 
The gift of Mr. J. Dusenbury Peekskill Octr. 4th 83.” 
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From this inscription we may hazard a guess that this 
edition, which is without date or imprint, may have 
been printed either at Fishkill or Poughkeepsie, New 
York, the printing towns nearest to Peekskill. On the 
other hand, this may have been the first official 
printing, in which case it might have come from the 
press of Isaac Collins of Trenton, New Jersey, since he 
was the official state printer at the time and Congress 
was then in session in Princeton. In any case, it is a 
very rare broadside, not in Evans, and no other copy 
seems to be recorded. 

The second of our new Washington broadsides is the 
familiar Farewell Address. It has the caption title: 
‘‘Address of the late General George Washington, To 
the Citizens of the United States, on declining a re- 
election to the Office of President.’”’ It is dated at the 
end: “‘United States, 17th [i.e., 19th] Sept. 1796” and 
has the imprint: “Hartford: Printed by Hudson and 
Goodwin.” [1800]. Though issued four years after the 
first printing, this memorial edition is a rarity and, 
for its day, a handsome piece of printing. There are 
other copies in the Boston Public Library, John Carter 
Brown Library, and the Library of Congress. 

Our last Washington piece is a large memorial hand- 
kerchief (26 by 2314 in.) printed in brown ink on silk 
by “Jn° Macfie & Co Glasgow.” about the year 1800. 
A large part of the center of the design is occupied by 
an allegorical group gathered round a memorial shaft 
with a very bad portrait of Washington on its front 
panel. At the right stands a weeping angel and at the 
left a bewhiskered and rather Scottish appearing 
clergyman, with a dejected general bowing respectfully 
behind him. In front of the monument, an American 
flag has been carelessly thrown on the ground by a 
tired sailor who lies sprawled across it, apparently very 
much bored by the whole affair. In the four corners of 
the handkerchief are the eulogistic remarks of the great 
men of the day, while at the top appears the caption: 
“Sacred to the memory of the late great & good George 
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Washington, First President of the Thirteen United 
States of America, and Respectfully Addressed to the 
People of New Hampshire .. .” Thus we see how a 
thrifty Scotch manufacturer of 1800 made an honest 
shilling by providing our ancestors with an appropriate 
means of drying their tears when they contemplated 
the loss of their national hero. We are very happy 
indeed that Mr. Albert Farnsworth of Worcester cared 
to add this very rare and interesting handkerchief to 
our excellent collection of historical textiles. 


ASSOCIATION Books 


It is seldom that we have placed in our care a volume 
of as high association interest as that I am about to 
describe. It was deposited in our library a year ago 
today by our good friend Mr. William Vail Kellen and 
we may be permitted to hope that it will never leave 
our shelves. 

In 1590 an English barrister, William West, of the 
Inner Temple, published a manual of English law 
which was destined to be the most popular legal text 
of itsday. He gave it the quaint title: . . . “Symboleog- 
raphy. Which may be termed, The Art, or Description, 
of Instruments and Presidents.”’ Though it ran through 
a half dozen editions, it is now very rare and of the 
final edition, the first part of which was printed in 1632 
and the second in 1627, the Short Title Catalogue 
could find no copy remaining in Great Britain and 
succeeded in locating only the copies in the Huntington 
Library and the Library of Congress. The copy de- 
posited by Mr. Kellen is in splendid condition and is 
preserved in a handsome modern morocco binding. 

The very special interest of this particular copy is 
that it has on its title page the exceedingly rare auto- 
graph of Sir Henry Vane the Younger and from the 
date of the volume we may be permitted to believe that 
it was this very copy which the famous young Puritan 
statesman brought with him to Massachusetts in 1635 
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and which he used in administering the affairs of the 
colony during his short and stormy career as governor 
in 1636 and 1637. Sir Harry made some mistakes and 
left many enemies behind him when he returned to a 
more important field in the home country in 1637, but we 
needs must honor his memory for his staunch support 
of Anne Hutchinson and his loyal friendship for Roger 
Williams. He apparently bore no ill will towards the 
colony which had ousted him from office and sent him 
home without its blessing, for, in later years, he was 
ever the friend of the struggling settlements in the new 
world. 

We have in our collections not only an example of 
every bookplate ever used by a president of the United 
States but also several volumes which they have 
presented to us as well as a number of books from their 
own private libraries. Among them are books bearing 
the autographs of Washington, Jefferson and the 
Adamses as well as others, including the signatures of 
presidents Hoover, Coolidge and Roosevelt. This 
year we secured as gifts from the estates of five more 
presidents books which they once owned. 

The earliest of these is Charles Runnington’s 
“Treatise on the action of ejectment.’’ London, 1781 
and it has on its fly leaf the inscription: “Ex Libris 
Johan: Tyler. 1789.” Inside the front cover is the 
printed book label of his son President John Tyler and 
beneath the first owner’s signature is the following 
autographed inscription by another of his distinguished 
descendants: “‘This book belonged to the library of 
Judge John Tyler, of Greenway, descended to his son 
President John Tyler, and was one of the few books of 
his library preserved from the ravages of the Northern 
troops at his residence ‘Sherwood Forest,’ Charles 
City Co., Virginia. Lyon G. Tyler. March 3, 1930.” 
On the verso of the same fly leaf is the following pre- 
sentation inscription of his widow, Mrs. Sue Ruffin 
Tyler: ‘‘Presented to the library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in honor of the friendships that existed 
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between Dr. Tyler and certain sons of Massachusetts. 
Nov. 22, 1935.”” In an accompanying letter, Mrs. Tyler 
speaks of her husband’s friendship with ‘those liberal 
minded and hearted Massachusetts historians and 
genealogists.” From this expression of friendship 
and appreciation we would like to assume that we 
northerners are in part forgiven for the depredations 
of our marauding soldiers during the campaign in 
Virginia. 

Another presidential volume which came as the gift 
of the family was a copy of The United States Consular 
System: a manual for consuls. Washington, 1856, 
which is still beautifully preserved in its elaborately 
tooled morocco binding which bears on its side the 
legend: ‘‘Franklin Pierce. President of the United 
States.”” Accompanying the volume is a charming 
letter of presentation from the president’s niece, 
Miss Susan H. Pierce of Hillsborough, New Hamp- 
shire. 

James T. Fields’ Yesterdays with authors. Boston, 
1874, contains the armorial bookplate of President 
Chester A. Arthur and came as the gift of his son, Mr. 
Chester Alan Arthur, Jr. Then there is a copy of 
George Haven Putnam’s The question of copyright. 
New York, 1891, which has on its title the signature 
of Benjamin Harrison. His autograph appears again 
on the fly leaf and has beneath it the inscription: 
“Presented to the American Antiquarian Society with 
the compliments of Mary Lord Harrison (Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison) January 24th 1936.” A friendly letter 
of presentation from Mrs. Harrison accompanies the 
volume. From the library of President Harding we 
have secured his copy of Bradford’s History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation. New York, 1920. On the fly leaf 
is the presentation inscription: “To W. G. Harding 
from his friend Chas. C. Peirce.”” The volume, with 
an accompaying letter of presentation came from Mr. 
C. D. Schaffner, representing the Harding estate. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


The Dwight Foster family of Worcester and Boston 
has played an important role in the affairs of the state 
and nation. The manuscripts of the family accumu- 
lated over the years and were divided and scattered, 
as the later generations moved away from the old 
home. But the manuscripts have returned! First, in 
1911, the Society received from Alfred Dwight Foster 
the journal and letterbooks kept at Philadelphia and 
Washington by his great-grandfather, Dwight Foster, 
Congressman and Senator from 1793 to 1803, together 
with other family papers. Then, in 1934, Dwight 
Foster of Boston, son of Alfred Dwight Foster, gave us 
a large collection of early correspondence extending 
from 1765 to 1828. This year, Miss Harriet E. Clarke 
of Worcester, great-granddaughter of Senator Dwight 
Foster, presented a smaller but no less important 
collection of early family papers dating back to the 
middle of the eighteenth century; and now Dwight 
Foster has sent us another very large collection of some 
thousands of letters and business papers of his grand- 
father, Hon. Dwight Foster, prominent lawyer in 
Worcester until 1864 and of Boston until his death in 
1884. He was Attorney General of Massachusetts 
during the Civil War and Associate Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court from 1866 to 1869. 
His papers from 1848 to 1864 are particularly rich in 
Worcester material and those of later date have state- 
wide importance. As this report is being written, we 
learn that another descendent, Dwight Foster Dunn, 
who died only this month, has left us a collection of 
ten Foster family miniatures as well as the oil portrait 
of another of his ancestors, Rev. Thaddeus MacCarty, 
the Revolutionary patriot preacher of Worcester. 
These and other Foster family portraits will eventually 
be placed in our care, thus once more bringing under 
one roof the archives of this distinguished family, so 
that future historians may study their achievements 
from the reassembled papers and portraits of the 
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family and from them extract much of value for the 
history of the state and nation. 

It is interesting to note, in looking over these old 
papers, that for several generations the names of Dwight 
Foster and Alfred Dwight Foster have alternated from 
father to son, just as in the case of the old Long Island 
Dutch family of Wyckoff, the names Peter and Joseph 
alternated for at least a half dozen generations. 

Dr. George Watson Cole has just sent us eleven 
packing cases containing the lifetime accumulation of 
his own published and unpublished historical and 
bibliographical manuscripts. This collection contains 
a wealth of scholarly information not to be found else- 
where. When placed with Dr. Cole’s other papers in 
our Manuscript Division, scholars in the fields of 
American History and English Literature will find it a 
veritable mine of precious metal in which they will do 
well to delve. 


BooKPLATES 


Our bookplate collection has continued to grow 
steadily this year, largely through the enthusiasm and 
industry of Mr. Herbert E. Lombard, its founder. 
Mr. F. C. Blank has added many plates of his own 
design during the year and a valuable little collection 
of proofs and variant states of the plates of E. D. 
French was generously presented by Mr. Frank S8. 
Hatch of Longmeadow in spite of the fact that he kept 
no duplicates of them for his own excellent French 
collection. A collector is generous indeed when he 
robs himself to help our collection approach perfection. 
It is significant that after searching through a list of 
hundreds of early American bookplates, mostly dating 
before 1820, which was sent to us by an English dealer, 
we failed to find a single one not already in our 
collection. 

There has been much speculation as to who engraved 
the famous unsigned bookplate of George Washington. 
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W. J. Hardy, in his “Book Plates,’ London, 1893, 
p. 119, assumed that the Washington plate must be 
the work of an American engraver, though he admits 
that it “bears a strong resemblance to a plate of one 
Richard Washington, engraved in England by Bickham 
about the middle of the eighteenth century.” What 
Hardy evidently did not know is that Richard Wash- 
ington was undoubtedly a distant relative of George 
and was in 1765 and later years, George Washington’s 
Bristol business representative. Also, the engraver 
Bickham is known to have engraved at least one 
American bookplate, that of James Morris of New 
York in 1747. From a comparison of our original 
George Washington bookplate with a photograph of 
the Richard Washington plate by Bickham, the 
original of which is privately owned in Philadelphia, it 
seems altogether possible that they may be by the 
same artist. The design is almost identical, the owners 
of the two plates were business associates and probably 
relatives, the engraver had executed at least one other 
similar American commission. What would have been 
more natural than for George Washington to ask 
Richard to have his own plate copied by its engraver 
for use in the extensive library of his cousin at Mount 
Vernon? The circumstances and the decided similarity 
of the two plates would certainly incline one to suspect 
that the George Washington plate might have been 
engraved in England by the British engraver Bickham. 


Our FRIENDS COME TO THE RESCUE 


As in former years, a small group of our friends has 
continued to enrich our resources through the generous 
gifts of large collections of valuable material. 

Mr. Wallace H. Cathcart has added 160 pieces to 
the excellent Shaker collection which he has already 
placed in our care; and Mr. Joseph M. Murphy has 
sent us over 6500 pieces of school and college journalism 
to add to the thousands of pieces sent in previous years. 
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Over 3000 pieces of philatelic literature has come to 
us from a variety of sources and Mr. George T. 
Watkins has continued to build up our collection of 
western history and books on the Mormons. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor allowed us this year to sweep 
his shelves clean of all their years’ accumulations of 
some hundreds of books relating to Boston. No week 
ever passes without the arrival of at least one interest- 
ing and varied carton of new and old material from his 
office. Ancient books relating to the sea, new books 
and review copies we could not afford to buy, litho- 
graphs, sheet music, old newspaper files and this year 
over 3000 stereoscopic views in addition to thousands 
of press photographs, came from this generous source. 

Mr. Herbert E. Lombard, one of our most constant 
visitors, seldom comes to the library without a bundle 
or two of books and manuscripts which he has induced 
his friends to give to us, and his pockets are apt to 
bulge with fat envelopes full of new bookplates for our 
collection. Mr. Grenville H. Norcross is one of my most 
faithful correspondents but instead of sending long 
letters he ships almost daily parcel post packages of 
books and many a first edition or important bit of 
poetry, fiction or biography comes from them to 
gladden our shelves. 

Much useful material, new and old, has come to us 
during the year from Mr. Arthur P. Rugg, Dr. Homer 
Gage, Mr. T. Hovey Gage, Mr. Charles Goodspeed, 
Mr. T. W. Streeter, and Mr. M. B. Jones, some of 
whose major gifts are mentioned elsewhere in this 
report. We are also much indebted for valuable gifts 
to Mr. Henry R. Wagner, Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Mr. Charles A. Place, 
Mr. George W. Haynes, Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
Mr. Thomas O. Mabbott, Mr. Edward F. Coffin, 
and Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, whose important 
contributions to the history of journalism and printing 
come in surprising numbers each year. The less nu- 
merous but no less welcome gifts of our other friends 
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have been individually acknowledged, though space 
does not permit their mention here. The good will of a 
library, as that of a business concern, is its best asset 
and our friends have stood by us loyally during these 
depression years and have seen to it that our collections 
have grown in value and importance even though we 
have had a pitifully small income for the administra- 
tion and upbuilding of this great library. 


Tue CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


The most lifeless and uninteresting body of water in 
the world is the Dead Sea and it got that way because, 
no matter how large a volume of fresh water pours into 
it, it has no proper outlet. The rapidly accumulating 
collections of this library are in a similar case, for with- 
out a proper staff to handle them, they will back up 
and stagnate instead of flowing on to the shelves, from 
thence to be piped by way of the catalogue, to the 
thirsty readers. 

The work of one cataloguer can make little impres- 
sion on our 20,000 annual accessions and much less 
hope to make any considerable dent in the untouched 
accumulations of a century. Thousands of important 
books, pamphlets, periodical articles, maps, prints, 
and manuscripts in this grand old library could spring 
to life and usefulness if they could join their brethren 
in our catalogue. 

The most important new titles, however, have been 
catalogued during the year and considerable progress 
has been made in cataloguing our early pamphlets 
and first editions. Incoming lithographs, prints and 
music have been proper.y cared for as received. 
Through the temporary aid of the WPA, an assistant 
has been provided for the sorting and shelving of the 
year’s accumulation of manuscripts. As a by-product 
of the federal newspaper cataloguing project, our great 
newspaper collection has been almost completely 
arranged and catalogued. 
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The bindery has, once more, done a splendid year’s 
work. The current binding of newspapers has been 
kept up to date and hundreds of worn-out bindings 
have been repaired or replaced. Many maps and 
prints, broadsides and newspapers have been mounted 
or preserved with transparent silk. There are, however, 
many rare and valuable volumes, as well as periodical 
and newspaper files which need binding and which 
must inevitably deteriorate for the want of a proper 
protecting cover. We need more binders, just as we 
need more assistants in every department of the li- 
brary if our collections are to be properly preserved 
and made available to the students of this or future 
generations. 

Though your librarian’s spare time has been largely 
taken up with the completion of Sabin’s Dictionary, 
he has found time to deliver an occasional address in 
Worcester as well as one at New York University, to 
write an article or two and do a book review now and 
then. 

The library staff has worked hard this year, as it 
needs must to keep its head above water. Incoming 
material has been handled rapidly and competently 
and has been made available as far as possible. The 
growing popularity of the library has added to the 
work of the reading room which has meant that all of 
the staff members have given largely of their time in 
order that the reading room service be kept up to its 
customary standard of efficiency. Our staff is not only 
much smaller than that of any other large library but 
it is inadequately paid. The depression cut of ten per 
cent is still in operation and that is a very real hard- 
ship in view of the rapidly mounting cost of living. 
In more than one case the pay received is not a living 
wage. We may lose one or more members of our staff 
at any time and if we do, no professionally trained 
librarians will take their places because of the low wage 
scale. The library profession is an exact science re- 
quiring one to two years of graduate study and cer- 
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tainly a scholarly library such as this should take on 
no new employees who have not had professional 
training. Several sorely needed cataloguers have al- 
ready been dropped because of the depression; others 
of the staff will surely leave unless conditions improve. 

The shelves of this library are, in most departments, 
crowded to capacity; the work rooms are inadequate; 
the book purchase fund is discouragingly small; much 
of the collection is in need of better binding and protec- 
tion; the staff is inadequate and not well paid; the 
publication fund is much too small; new furniture and 
equipment are needed. The difficulty is that the 
financial support of this Society has not kept pace with 
the growth of its collections or the increase in its use- 
fulness to the public. 

What the American Antiquarian Society needs is 
the farsighted assistance of a generous and scholarly 
man of means who realizes the possibilities of this great 
institution of learning. Its endowment would make his 
name live forever among the scholars of America and 
would open up for their use the rich resources of this 
national library of American history. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. VAIL, 
Librarian 
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JOHN HULL—COLONIAL MERCHANT 
1624-1683 


BY HERMANN F. CLARKE 


After we here arrived, my father settled at Boston; and, after 
a little keeping at school, I was taken from school to help my 
father plant corn, which I attended for seven years together; 
and then, by God’s good hand, I fell to learning (by the help 
of my brother), and to practising the trade of a goldsmith, and, 
through God’s help, obtained that ability in it, as I was able 
to get my living by it.' 


| cert HULL gives a picture of his boyhood and the 
beginning of his career in these few words in the 
first few paragraphs of one of his diaries? fortunately 
preserved by this Society. 

He was born at Market Hareborough, in Leicester- 
shire, England, December 18, 1624. In his eleventh 
year he accompanied his father and mother to New 
England landing in Boston November 7, 1635. His 
father was Robert Hull, a blacksmith by trade, and his 
mother, Elizabeth, the widow of Paul Storer. The 
brother referred to was a half-brother, Richard Storer, 
who had learned the trade of a goldsmith by being 
apprenticed to James Fearne of London. 

It is difficult to approximate the year when Hull 
started his career. He reached the New England shores 
at the age of eleven. The ‘“‘little keeping at school’’ 
mentioned in the passage from his diary just quoted, 
may have lasted a year. He attended the first school 
of public instruction, which was established in Boston 
the same year as his arrival. There were the seven 
years of planting corn and then “‘he .. . fell to learning 
... the trade of a goldsmith.” The usual period of 

“Diary of John Hull”; Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 


Society, Vol. III, p. 142. 
*John Hull left two diaries, a private and a public, so called. 
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apprenticeship according to the English custom was 
seven years. These various periods of time added 
together would have made Hull twenty-six years of 
age when he was ready to practice his trade, which 
would have been 1650. It is probable that the periods 
of planting corn and learning the trade of a goldsmith 
were simultaneous, or that he was nineteen or twenty 
when he started his career which would have been 1643 
or 1644.1 Two facts that substantiate this conclusion 
are that in December 1646 Hull’s father deeded to 
him his ‘‘dwelling house and garden, with all the fruit 
trees and appurtenances” and this deed was made in 
anticipation of John Hull’s marriage to Judith Quincy 
which took place May 11, 1647. 

The New England colonies were beginning at this 
period to recover from their first economic depression 
brought on in 1640 by the stoppage of immigration. 
The year 1641 saw the low point and the commercial 
prosperity of New England started in 1642. 

The topography of New England did not adapt 
itself to extensive agriculture. On the other hand the 
waters abounded with fish and the rivers and harbors 
that indent the irregular shore line furnished safe 
anchorage for vessels. The growing colonies demanded 
necessities and even luxuries. The forests close at hand 
furnished the best of materials for the building of ships. 
When, therefore, the incoming stream of pioneers no 
longer furnished a market for the surplus of food and 
labor it is but natural that the colonists turned to 
trading with the outside world to gain their livelihood. 

The first ship built at Boston—the “Trial,” by 
name, with a tonnage variously stated by Winthrop 
to have been 160 or 200 tons, completed her first 
voyage to the West Indies in 1643.? Sailing to Fayal 


Builders of the Bay Colony,” by Samuel Eliot Morison, p. 143 gives the date as 
1641-42. 

2“History of New England,” by John Winthrop, edited by James Savage, Vol. II, pp- 
75, 154. Cf also “Economic and Social History of New England,” by William B. Weeden, 
Vol. I, p. 143. The Blessing of the Bay, a bark of 30 tons was built at Mistick by John 
Winthrop in 1631. 
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with fish and pipe-staves the master, Thomas Coyte- 
more, traded his cargo for wine and sugar; proceeding 
thence to St. Christophers he traded the wine for 
cotton, tobacco and iron (saved by the islanders from 
wrecked Spanish vessels) and returned to Boston. 

Previous to 1640 the vessels built along the New 
England shores were small and were used for fishing 
and trading along the coast. The growth of the West 
Indian trade beginning about 1641 created the demand 
for vessels suitable for the more lengthy voyages to 
these islands and to England and the continent of 
Europe. 

The methods used in the building of these craft were 
necessarily crude. All planking was sawed by hand, 
and the frames were fashioned by the use of the adze 
and broad-axe. Labor was cheap but the time re- 
quired was considerable. The excellent material at 
hand gave New England such an advantage however 
that from 1650 to the time of the Revolution many 
ships were built in America for foreign owners. The 
early colonial merchants frequently loaded their 
vessels and sold them, both cargo and craft, to London 
buyers. Hull leaves records of several such sales. 

Most of the boats referred to in the records were 
sloops of from twenty-five to seventy tons burden. 
The rig was fore and aft—one mast, carrying a gaff 
mainsail, two or three headsails and square topsail. 
Another type much used by Hull was the ketch prob- 
ably about fifty feet long with a displacement of from 
twenty to eighty tons. Of the two masts the mainmast 
was stepped nearly amidships, with usually two square 
sails, and the mizzenmast was near the stern with a 
fore and aft sail—either lateen, sprit or gaffsail. The 
square rigged three masted ship was early built and 
used by the colonists. The tonnage was usually small. 
The “pink,” spoken of in colonial records, was about 
the same size as the ketch but no particular rig dis- 
tinguished them. ‘‘Shallops’ were a nondescript class 
of small boats used from the landing of the Pilgrims. 
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Edward Johnson in his ‘‘Wonder Working Provi- 
dence” gives a vivid and interesting account of the 
commerce of the colonies in 1647: 

Those who were formerly forced to fetch most of the bread 
they eat, and the beer they drink a hundred leagues by Sea, are 
through the blessing of the Lord so encreased, that they have 
not only fed their Elder Sisters, Virginia, Barbados, and many 
of the Summer Islands that were prefer’d before her for fruit- 
fulness, but also the Grandmother of us all, even the firtil Isle 
of Great Britain; beside, Portugal hath had many a mouthful 
of bread and fish from us, in exchange of their Madeara liquor, 
and also Spain; nor could it be imagined that this Wilderness 
should turn a mart for merchants in so short a space, Holland, 
France, Spain, and Portugal coming hither for trade, shipping, 
going on gallantly—many a fair ship had her framing and 
finishing here, besides lesser vessels, barques, and ketches, 
many a Master, beside common Seamen, had their first learn- 
ing in this Colony, Boston, Charles-Town, Salem, and Ipswitch; 
our Maritan Towns began to encrease roundly, especially 
Boston, the which of a poor country village, in twice seven 
years is become like unto A small City.’ 


This was the setting of the stage on which John Hull 
was to take a very prominent part in the development 
of the New England colonies as goldsmith, mint master, 
public servant and to become one of the principal 
merchants if not the greatest of his time. 

His work as a goldsmith was possibly limited to the 
first few years of his business life although he referred 
to himself as a “goldsmith” during his lifetime and 
was referred to as such in the colonial records.’ 

In 1652 Robert Sanderson came to Boston and 
entered into partnership with Hull both as goldsmith 
and as mintmaster. From this time on Sanderson may 
have made most of the silver pieces that bear the mark 
of the partnership of Hull and Sanderson. The many 
activities in which we find Hull engaged lead to this 
deduction. 

The first mention by Hull of his shipping interests 
is in his diary under date of November 1653 when 


1*W onder-W orking Providence of Sions Saviour in New England,” by Edward Johnson, 


page 208 of edition published in 1867. 
*There are four such references in his Letter Book. 
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“two ships laden with masts and other merchants’ 
goods were both taken by the Dutch; wherein I also 
lost to the value of one hundred and twenty pounds, in 
bever and other furs &c, which I had shipped in them, 
bound for London.’ 

The shipping of masts to England was primarily for 
his Majesty’s Navy. These straight pine sticks were 
much desired and at a later date” the colonists tried to 
gain Charles’ favor by presenting him with a shipload 
of masts. During the controversy with the Commis- 
sioners of the King, Nichols, Cartwright, Carr and 
Maverick, the Colony repeatedly endeavored by hum- 
ble addresses and professions of loyalty to appease his 
Majesty and also purchased and presented to the King 
which he accepted, a shipload of masts, the freight 
on which cost £1600 sterling. 

From 1653 to 1660 Hull refers in his diaries to five 
separate vessels. There is no evidence that he was 
either sole owner or part owner of any of them, with 
the possible exception of the Hopewell, of which James 
Garret was master. She was one of the two ships taken 
by the Dutch. He frequently refers to sending mer- 
chandise to England in this ship which sailed its final 
and fatal voyage in 1657 when he again lost £120.' 

Considering the risks of the peril of the seas and 
foreign wars, etc., one can hardly blame Robert Keayne 
for being over avaricious in the profits he was con- 
demned for making. It was contrary to Puritan ideas 
that losses could be compensated for by increased 
profits. One of Winthrop’s rules for trading specified 
that casualties of the sea could not be passed on to 
others. Buying cheap and selling dear was foreign to 
early colonial thought. Hull was apparently in accord 
with these tenets. 

The decade from 1650 to 1660 saw the continued 
growth of the prosperity of the New England colonies. 


Diary of John Hull,” Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. III, p. 146. 

21668. 

‘Ibid p. 148. 
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Cromwell paid little attention to them and they 
governed themselves without interference. England 
had no definite colonial policy.’ 

With the restoration of Charles II in 1660 a change 
took place. The economic principle that governed the 
policy of English statesmen during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was the mercantile system 
whereby the economic condition of a nation was 
judged by its favorable balance of trade. The colonies 
were to be the source of the raw material and the 
customer for the manufacturers of England. The 
first of the Acts of Trade, passed in October 1651, was 
designed to stimulate English and colonial commerce 
and shipping. The cause may be found in England’s 
jealousy of the Dutch commercial and maritime 
supremacy. The effect was to close to the Dutch the 
trade with the English colonies. War followed in 
which New England and New Netherlands came near 
being involved. 

In 1660 another Act of Trade required in general 
that commodities imported into or exported from the 
English colonies should be shipped in vessels owned 
and manned by Englishmen. It was further provided 
that certain commodities, mostly produced by the 
West Indies and Southern colonies, should not be 
exported except to England or to other colonies. The 
New England colonies which produced furs, fish, 
agricultural products, and lumber were thus left 
comparatively free to trade at will. These products 
naturally should have gone to help feed the Mother 
Country in exchange for clothing and other manu- 
factured articles required by the colonists. Unfortu- 
nately this normal exchange of trade was seriously 
hampered as a result of the supremacy gained by the 
landed classes in the Restoration. Prohibitory cus- 
toms duties were levied on agricultural products 
imported from the colonies into England. Thus the 
New England merchants were forced to seek a middle 


1*Economic and Social History of New England,” by William B. Weeden, Vol. I, p. 233. 
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market and thence proceed to England for the manu- 
factured articles desired. Subsequent laws enacted 
served to intensify this condition.’ 

The enforcement of these enactments was neglected 
by the government of the Bay Colony. The result was 
the appointment of the Commission headed by 
Randolph in 1675 followed by the disagreements that 
finally ended in the action against the Colony’s Charter 
and the quashing of it in 1684. 

These various Acts probably worked to Hull’s 
advantage by putting a stop to Dutch competition and 
by creating a greater demand for shipping facilities. 
He regarded them, however, as unreasonable and 
unjust. In July 1677 he wrote to William Stoughton 
and Peter Bulkeley, then agents for the Colony in 
England: 
if that wee send o* fish to Bilboa & Carreie the Produce thereof 
into the Streights at great charge and Hazard & procure fruite 
oyle sope wine & Salt . .. and becase we haue a little of the 
other goods . . . wee must goe to England to Pay his maj**”* 
customs which is as the cutting off o* hands, & feete as to 
o* trade . . . this orphant Plantation will be Crushed iff we 
carry o* Prouitions ... to the West Indies we pay Custom for o* 
cotton wool and sugere there & the bulke of them are sent to 
ow, againe from hence and Pay custome theyre a second 

ime... 

The trade of the colonies continued its upward 
course. Boston grew in importance. John Hull was 
proving himself worthy of the prediction that the 
Rev. John Wilson made of him—‘“God will certainly 
bless that young man; John Hull shall grow rich, and 
live to do God good service in his generation.’”* 

From 1660 on there are an increasing number of 
references in both his private and public diaries to his 
mercantile interests. 

The first mention of actual ownership is that of “‘a 


1For a full discussion of this subject see ‘The Commercial Policy of England toward 
the American Colonies,” by George Louis Beer in “Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Laws,” Volume III, No. 2, Columbia College 1893. 

*Letter Book of John Hull; letter to William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley, dated 
July 2 (?) 1677. 

*Life of Wilson,” by Cotton Mather, p. 28. 
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small vessell’’ which arrived on May 27, 1664 and 
which had been “sent out by myself and others last 
winter for Alicant.’’! This vessel was captured by the 
Turks but allowed to proceed without being robbed— 
rather an unusual circumstance. 

The Barbados are first mentioned by Hull under 
date of January 14, 1664/5* and the year following 
Nevis is referred to. Whether these were the first of 
his ventures to the West Indies we have no way of 
knowing, but during the latter half of the 1660’s his 
vessels were sailing continuously to the various ports 
of the West Indies as well as to London, Bristol and 
other English ports and to Bilboa and the French 
coast. 

From 1665 to 1670 Hull stated that he had owner- 
ship in eight different vessels usually a quarter interest 
but in one instance a third and in another a half 
interest. Three of these are spoken of as ketches, four 
as ships and the other is not specified. 

In one of the many communications exchanged 
during 1665 between the General Court and the 
Commissioners of the King, Nichols, Cartwright, Carr 
and Maverick, the General Court stated that the 
number of ships and vessels owned in the colony 
comprised about eighty of from twenty to forty tons, 
about forty from forty to one hundred tons and about a 
dozen ships above one hundred tons. 

In January of this year Mrs. Clarke and I sailed from 
New York in a modern steamship, of about 12,000 tons, 
for a trip through the Virgin, Leeward and Windward 
Islands. Within the first forty-eight hours we en- 
countered rather disagreeable weather and our boat 
wallowed and rolled to such an extent that it was 
impossible to keep one’s footing. We were forced to 
lie awake and hang on—to move around meant the 
possibility of broken bones—to go to sleep meant the 


1Diary of John Hull; Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. III, p. 154. 

*Diary of John Hull; Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Vol. III, p. 155. 
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probability of landing on the floor of the cabin. I 
could not help but let my imagination wander back 
almost three hundred years and think of the hardships 
that the masters of John Hull’s ketches of less than 
one hundred tons burden withstood ;—the ocean could 
be just as angry then as it was on the 19th of January 
1936. My chief object of the trip was to try to locate 
some of the early shipping records of those fascinating 
islands but much to my disappointment they have all 
disappeared. 

In some such storm as we experienced the ship 
Providence, in which Hull owned a quarter interest, 
was forced to cut her masts on the way to Nevis but 
returned safely in April 1665. Three years later in 1668 
she was cast away on the French coast bound for 
Bilboa with a cargo of cocoa and tobacco much of it 
belonging to Hull. 

Other vessels besides those in which he had a 
financial interest were loaded with his cargos for 
foreign ports—to use his own words he was sending 
“considerable adventure in sundry ship.” 

During the period from 1670 to the date of his death 
in 1683 Hull makes mention in his diaries and letter 
book of some fifty different ships. Of these he appa- 
rently had ownership in at least fourteen, the amount 
of the interest ranging from one-twelfth to three- 
quarters;—six of them were ketches, five ships and 
three not specified. Of these fourteen, four were lost, 
three at sea and one taken by the Dutch. Some idea 
of the value of these ships may be gleaned from entries 
at the time; thus in November 1678 the ship Blessing 
in which Hull had an eighth interest was taken by the 
Algerians and the loss is stated to be £82.2.2' and 
several years earlier in the winter of 1672/3 the ketch 
Friendship of which Hull owned three quarters was 
taken by the Dutch and the loss is placed at £200.? 


1Diary of John Hull; Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. III, p. 163. 

*Diary of John Hull; Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. III, p. 161. 
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Hull was explicit in his orders to the masters of the 
craft that he owned, but a wide latitude was allowed as 
to the cargo to be obtained for the return voyage. In 
several cases the master was a partner in the ownership 
of the vessel. The following instructions to John 
Harriss, master of the ketch Seaflower are typical: 

You are the first faire winde & weather presenteing to set 
saile with yo" ketch seaflower & Steer yo™ Course for london 
where the lord bringing of you in safty doe yo" dilligence to 
unlade yo" ketch & gather in yo" fraite & while you are soe 
doeing make utmost Enquiry & Endeav’' after fraite to loade & 
come home speedyly though you be but halfe full yet lye at as 
little charge of seamen as you can possibly dureing the saide 
tyme. If soe bee you cafiot get halfe a loading wee think it 
advizable to goe over to france & Lade with Salte & some 
Comahe brandy if you shall need any money and can take it up 
at single interest you may doe it & get some of o* Newengland 
freinds to bee bound for it & doe you giue yo" bond to them & 
bringe a Coppie of s¢ bonds to us here who doe hereby oblidge 
to see it Honestly & seasonably repayed if you returne from 
london then lay out o* fraite money in good glass round Bottles 
tobacco pipes some Allum, Coppruss nailes, small Rigging or 
what you know in these p*™ better if you disserne any more 
proffitable Rationall improument of yo" vessell then wee can 
before hand thinke of wee freely leaue it to yo™ prudence to doe 
in any thinge or take any voyage that may best turne to o* 
Acc* wee desire you to let the lord bee worshiped dayly in yor 
shipp his saboaths to bee sanctyfide all sin & prophanes to bee 
suppresed that the lords prescence may bee with you & his 
blessing bee upon you which is & shall be the prayer of yot 
freinds & owners 

It may be verry meet if coales bee not over high in theire 
prises to ballast with coles if you returne hither Pray bring 
also 12 dozin of round hollow Trenchers.' 


Fish, furs and products of the forests were the bases 
of the export trade which our forefathers established in 
the middle of the seventeenth century to enable them 
to obtain the necessities and luxuries that they desired. 
Fish and fishing became the more important com- 
mercial interest, but the fur trade came first in point of 
time, as a basis of commercial intercourse with Eng- 
land. Beaver was the one commodity in such constant 
demand that it served for currency in the colonial trade 


1Letter Book of John Hull—dated October 12, 1675. 
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with the Mother Country. It was the best exchange to 
send to London; in fact it was almost as good a 
remittance to Europe as gold.' 

In 1672 beaver skins cost Hull ten to twelve shill- 
ings a pound*—ten years later the price had fallen to 
eight shillings four pence.* He probably did not carry 
on any direct trading with the Indians, but bought the 
skins collected at the various trading posts. Oc- 
casionally skins were consigned to him from a trader 
and they shared in the venture. Hull was for a time a 
deputy from Westfield which may indicate a business 
connection with that thriving mart of the beaver fur 
trade. 

Other skins, particularly moose, were an important 
part of his shipments to England and the colder 
climates of Europe. Even Russia, where one would 
think that furs abounded, was a customer. On 
September 12, 1681 Hull writes “the Sumer bever is 
well hayred & so will Serve for the Russian Trade.” 

Whereas the fur trade was the basis of the northern 
colonial trade with England, fish was the commercial 
exchange with the Roman Catholic countries of 
Southern Europe, particularly Spain, and with the 
West Indies. The cod seems to have been preferred by 
the former and the mackerel was shipped largely to 
the West Indies and some to England. Hull was rather 
prone to take pride in the quality of the commodities 
he shipped—he writes in December of 1677 that he was 
sending a shipment of 1860 codfish and that “about 
seven hundred of them very large: Fish: betuene two 
and three foot long.’” 

Probably next in importance came the products of 
the New England forests. The masts made from the 
pine have already been mentioned. Pipe staves and 
hoops went to the wine countries, boards to other 
ports. Hull was in the lumber business;—he owned a 


2“Economic and Social History of New England,” by William B. Weeden, Vol. I, p. 90. 
4Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Edward Hull dated Jan. 13, 1672. 


‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Richard Gawthorne dated March 29, 1682. 
‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Stoughton and Bulkeley dated December 1677. 
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substantial interest in a mill located on the Piscataqua. 
Long and pleading were’ the letters written to the 
Broughton family who managed this venture for him 
and which was a constant source of irritation because 
of mismanagement and waste. 

Besides the fish and forest products that went to the 
West Indies there were other products of the New 
England farms—flour, salt beef and pork, casks of 
biscuit and firkins of butter that went to Nevis, 
Antigua, Jamaica, Barbados and New Providence. 
The fish and the meat could be salted but we wonder 
how butter could be sent to these tropical climates and 
remain fit to eat. From the West Indies came the 
commodities that formed the triangular trade with 
England. Logwood from the Bahamas and the Bay of 
Campechy; sugar, tobacco, indigo and cocoa were 
shipped to his agents in England. 

For home consumption Hull sought from his agents 
in the West Indies, hides and Spanish iron salvaged 
from the wrecks along the shores. This iron was used 
by the foundries at Saugus and Braintree to supple- 
ment the bog iron and was made into fittings for 
ships and the iron pots and kettles required by the 
colonial housewife. 

One or two exports of lesser importance are of inter- 
est. Hull several times sent consignments of cran- 
berries to England and also whalebone, and spermaceti 
and ‘“oyle.” The latter were largely taken from 
“drift”” whales. These were prizes for the lucky finders 
and much dispute arose as to the rights of the Colony. 
The settlers of Long Island also carried on a certain 
amount of off shore whaling. Hull ordered John Harris 
master of the ketch Seaflower to sail for Long Island 
and load with oil and whalebone and sail to London.? 
Borax, potash, horns and occasionally a few horses 
made up a part of Hull’s cargos. Horses must have 
had a rather uncomfortable trip to the Barbados in 
those small boats. 


1*Economic and Social History of New England,”’ by William B. Weeden, Vol. I, p. 431. 
*Letter Book of John Hull, orders to John Harriss dated April 6, 1675. 
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His interest in horse trading was also one of his side 
ventures. In 1657 with five others he purchased a 
large tract of land embracing what still is known 
as Point Judith, named for his wife Judith, at the 
entrance to Narragansett Bay. It was called the 
Petaquampscot Purchase. Subsequently additional 
tracts of land were added and other partners including 
Governor Benedict Arnold of Rhode Island were 
included. On a part of these lands Hull bred horses 
for his own use and that of other colonials and also 
exported some. In April 1677 he writes to Arnold: 

I have sometimes thought if wee the partners of pointe 
Juda Necke did fence with a good stone wall at the north End 
thereof that noe kind of horses nor Cattle might gett thereon & 
allso what other parts thereof westerly were needfull & procure 
a verry good breed of large & fair mares & stallions & that noe 
mungrell breed might come amonge them . . . wee might have 
a verry choice breed for coach horses some for the saddle some 
& for the draught others & in a few yeares might draw of 
Considerable numbers & shipp them for Barbados Nevis or 
such parts of the Indies where they would vend wee might 
have a vessell made for that service accomodated on purpose 
to carry of horses to Advantage. . . .* 

An extraordinary item of export that was shipped to 
Bristol was ‘‘six barrells of pottotess,’’ which were not 
grown in New England until many years later. 

In exchange for these various “returns of the 
Country” as Hull frequently called them, he imported 
a varied list of articles. I have counted well over a 
hundred. Probably the most important was salt from 
Cadiz and France, and some from the West Indies. 
At times French salt became too plentiful in the 
colonies, as for instance in 1675 when it “will scarce 
sell for eleven shillings p* hh.” 

Equally important were the articles of clothing. To 
go over the list would almost make one think that he 
was in a small department store. It has often been 
suggested that our Puritan forefathers were somber in 
their appearance. True it is that Hull sent orders for 
“Sad? colle’ prest serges” or ‘‘Sad collerd Kresyes”’ or 


1Letter Book of John Hull, letter to Gov. Benedict Arnold dated April 16, 1677. 
?“Sad" meant comparatively dark. 
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complains to his agent that he cannot sell “scarlet 
cloth” or that colored silks are of ‘“‘no use here.’”’ The 
orders for colored cloths however were almost as 
numerous if not more so than those used to make the 
“sad” colored garments of the Puritans. Narrow blue 
kentings, “fine narrow blew linnon,”’ calicos colored, 
striped and speckled, red and blue cottons, red 
penistons, red and yellow flannels, blue Dutch duf- 
fals—surely there is no limitation to the color found 
in this list of cloths that were constantly ordered from 
England. 

There is plenty of evidence that the colonists, 
despite their Puritan tradition, gave considerable 
thought to their persons. The amounts expended on 
wardrobes were larger than the present generation 
would expect when considered in relation to the fur- 
nishings and comforts of their houses. Inventories of 
estates during the last half of the seventeenth century 
tell us much in this regard. 

More expensive cloths including mixed serges, black 
taffetas (which were hard to sell), black silks and 
broadcloths came from England, and serges from 
France, and woolens and linens from Ireland. 

An article both of necessity and adornment that 
Hull imported were the “hatts’ for men, women and 
children. Early in his mercantile career John Hull’s 
uncle, Thomas Parriss, acted as his agent in London. 
He was a haberdasher by trade. He died in 1672. To 
him were addressed many of Hull’s letters in a most 
affectionate manner such as “Hon™ & dear unkle my 
dear affection I present unto you with desire of yo' 
good & welfare.’ 

“Unkle” Parriss and Hull did not always see eye to 
eye as to what kind of hats could be sold in New 
England. The difficulty concerning the hats started as 
early as 1671 when Hull wrote to his cousin Daniel 
Allin who was associated with Thomas Parriss 

You send me such a multitude of Hatts y* unless I will give 

‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Thomas Parriss dated Jan. 30, 1671. 
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y™ away or trust y™ to such as will never pay, I must keep 
them to my very great trouble Hazard & charge.' 

Hull tried to sell them at cost but failed 

especially the french hatts they are so bigg y* noe heads heer 
Are bigg enough for y™.* 

In 1676 those same “hatts’’ still remained unsold and 
by then were motheaten. Even in 1683 Hull was still 
trying to settle the “‘hatt” account with his uncle’s 
estate ten years after the latter’s death. 

John Hull’s cousin Edward Hull became one of his 
London agents following his Uncle Parriss’ death. 
Edward Hull continued the haberdashery business at 
the ‘“Hatt-in-Hand” within Aldegate, London. To 
“Coz Edw” went many of the orders for the commodi- 
ties imported to supply the demands of his Boston 
clients, and in return was consigned furs, logwood and 
bills of exchange on other English merchants. Other 
London merchants that filled Hull’s orders were ‘‘Coz 
Thomas Buckham,” John Ives, Thomas Papillon, 
William Meade and many more. 

Through these agents Hull ordered 
“Larg womens bleu stockins for the Indians” 

Red and blue stockens at 15 s or 16s per doz. 


Children’s stockings 

Womans bands at 10 s per doz. 

Hat linings 

Tapes 

Red yard broad cotton 

Childrens hats for which he will not pay more than 4 s apeice in 
1675 and 12 d & 20 d two years later in 1677 

Woman’s Casters, which Hull urges “be very well dryed when 

they are packed else they will be exseding mouldy.” 

Writing Paper 

Blankets 

and several things that indicate that the Puritan wives 
and daughters were just the same then as now: 


Women’s fans 

Ribbons, black red and green 
Colored pins 

Painted callicos for childrens coats 
Childrens coral whistles 


1Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Daniel Allin dated Jan. 31, 1671. 
*Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Daniel Allin dated Jan. 31, 1671. 
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There is still another short list of commodities that 
reflects I think the improving living conditions at the 
end of the first half century of the colony’s existence; 
“‘Middling diaper for table cloth and napkins,” black 
stuffs of hair or worsted for upholstering chairs, candle- 
sticks, Turkey mohairs, plush, rugs, curtains and 
valance costing from 12s to 30s; nuts, cloves, mace and 
spice. 

Then there were the various articles that would be 
included within the general category of hardware and 
ship chandlers’ requirements: lead, both pigs and bars, 
canvas, nails, locks, padlocks, iron frying pans, round 
glass bottles, and other household utensils. 

These were the articles that constituted the cargos 
of Hull’s vessels that were sailing from England to 
Boston and made up a considerable part of the cargos 
of many of the other ships going to and fro. They had 
been ordered by Hull through his agents usually by two 
letters sent by different ships. When “Coz Edward” 
didn’t have what was wanted he was paid a commission 
to procure it of £2 per £100 or 2% and Hull cautions 
him ‘‘that you buy what I write for . . . that you are 
sure it is a very good penniworth.” Edward Hull was 
also paid a commission of 2% for sale of goods for the 
account of Hull. Many were the complaints that his 
agents were not good buyers and did not get the best 
bargains and did not buy or sell at the right time to 
obtain the best prices. 

From the West Indies came the products of those 
islands that I have mentioned in the ketch Seaflower 
with John Harriss as master, the ketch Society of 
which Josiah Roots was master, the pink Lenham, 
Robert Marshall, master; in all of which Hull was a 
substantial owner, and other vessels in which he was a 
lesser owner. From the Canaries and Madeira came 
wines and case liquors for the tables of the Puritans. 

At all these ports Hull had his agents; at Jamaica 
there was Solomon Delyon, referred to as “Solomon 
the Jew” who failed to pay his debts and gave much 
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trouble during the last few years of Hull’s life; at New 
Providence there was Thomas Gwin who supplied 
much of the logwood; James Stevens at Nevis; William 
Read at the Canaries; Thomas Deane at Madeira and 
many others that could be mentioned. 

John Hull made several trips to England and knew 
his cousins and other agents there, but these men with 
whom he did business in these far off West Indian 
ports were unknown to him except by correspondence. 
Doubtless the masters of his vessels made the contacts 
for him. Much must needs be left to their judgment— 
the markets were distant, the time element was great. 

Distance and time were only two of the difficulties 
that Hull had to contend with. The perils of the sea 
cost him much but far less than one would think 
considering the size of the vessels and the distances 
traversed. Pirates and privateers took their toll. 
Foreign wars, particularly the wars between the 
English and the Dutch, made trading difficult. 

The credit machinery involved in these trans- 
actions while simple in theory was difficult in practice 
because of the time element and also because of the 
lack of any recognized medium of exchange. Hull’s 
hogsheads of beaver went to his agents in London to be 
sold for his account and credit to be placed on the 
agent’s books. Hull’s orders for commodities some- 
times went to other agents and the latter were ordered 
to obtain payment by draft on the former. A relatively 
simple transaction in foreign exchange as carried on 
today with cables and quick transportation. But these 
transactions may have taken six, eight or ten months 
to complete—conditions and markets changed. 

To these transactions with his English agents were 
added the triangular dealings between the West Indies, 
Europe and Boston. One wonders how Hull ever knew 
where he stood financially. 

Thus for example on September 16, 1682, Hull con- 
signs codfish to Robert Breck in the Ship Albemarle and 
he writes: 
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I doe intreate you to use yo" best Prudence in the sale of (it) 
for me at Lissbon & if frd thence you are bound to Madara or 
any other Port Pray improve it the best you can to buy that as 
is good for y* next market or Port you sail unto w% if it be 
Barbados or Jamaica if you Can please to Ship all my neat 
effects to london & consigne y™ to m* John Ive for my accot if 
you cannot advantage me so well in y* way then please to use 
what other method yo! own best Judgmt & Reason shall soe 
best for my benifit . . . if the Lord should dispose of you by 
death Comitt it to Some that you can best Confide in to act 
faithfully & wisely & for my best... . If you Come unto Madara 
m’ Henry Kirton & M* Tho. Deane merch. . . may Possibly 
have Some thing of mine in y" hand . . . as Produce of a negro 
woman which if they have & be willing to Comitt it to you for 
my Acc* Pray take it in good wine or such other good things 
as may vend well... . 

This negro woman was one of two negro slaves, a 
man named “Jeofery” and the woman “Mary” that 
Hull shipped to Madeira to be sold. The passage cost 
40 shillings each, and return was to be made in red 
Madeira wine.' There is one other instance of slave 
dealing—during King Philip’s war about one hundred 
Indians, probably captives, were sent to Calais and 
Malaga to be sold.? 

Balances could not be adjusted through London or 
Paris as they are now. It is not surprising therefore to 
find that Hull encountered great difficulty in the collec- 
tion of his accounts. We find debts due him for as long 
as ten years that he could not collect ;—due partially 
no doubt to the difficulty of finding a medium of 
exchange wherewith to pay and partially to his lack of 
close contact and knowledge of those with whom he did 
business. 

In his letter book there are several letters addressed 
to persons unknown to him which open in such a way 
as this: 

Sir Although my Selfe wholly unaquainted with you (I) have 


taken ye Confidence To Consigne a Little goods (to) you, viz, 
4 hh of Nevis Sug’ 7 hh of Tobacco 4 tun & ha (If) Loggwood & 


‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Henry Kirton and Thomas Deane dated November 


29, 1681. 
*Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Phillip French dated September 2, 1675. 
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fifty Skinns of Bev* as p* invoyce & bill (of Lading) inclosed 
... by the ketch D (ove) ete. ... 

which Hull requests be sold for his account and 
certain commodities sent him. Weeks and months 
passed and the returns did not come. 

Many are the letters seeking payment of debts 
long overdue, but always couched in the most polite 
language. On June 9, 1674, he writes to Robert 
Marshall: 


I did indeed thinke you would have paide mee something in 
Barbados according to yo" promise . . . I had noe lett from yo" 
selfe which I take a little unkindely but if you will shew yo™ 
selfe an honest man at last and pay mee now in london the first 
ninety fiue pounds w® should have bene paide soe longe since I 
have sente bills of exchange to my Loveing Cozen M* Edward 
Hull Haberdasher of Hatts at the hatt in hande within 
Algate... 


And to his ‘‘Loveing Cozen,” Hull writes: 


Ihave... inclosed .. . bills of exchange for £95. . . I intreate 
you to make speedy inquiry after him . . . he hath made mee 
many promises to doe for mee according to my kindness to 
him but I somethinge feare his Honesty thou I pray keep that 
private to yo selfe for I would not weaken his Credit but get 
my owne Debt. 


Robert Marshall never did pay Hull and died a few 
years later. To William Loveridge, Hull wrote 
“earnestly but very lovingly for my debt” and I 
might quote many other letters seeking payment of 
sums owed him. 

Hull sought to conduct his business relations with- 
out recourse to the courts. To quote his own words: 

If I had a mind to goe to law I thinke I should spend my 
money invaine but I haue ever been averse to strive att the 
law never haveing sued any man nor bene sued and I observe 
the Law to bee very much like a lottery greate charge little 
Benefitt.' 

Four years later in 1678 he was forced to break the 
record of which he boasted. He became defendant in a 
suit to recover £2000 in connection with guaranteeing 
a certain obligation of Thomas Broughton to Captain 
John Wincoll, manager of the Salmon Falls Mills.’ 


1Letter Book of John Hull; letter to Henry Faxwell dated August 3, 1674. 
*Records of The Suffolk County Court held at Boston, April 30, 1678. 
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Hull lost in the lower court, but appealed to the Court 
of Assistants which sustained him. 

Prompt and punctual in his own obligations, he 
insisted and expected like treatment from others. 

The procrastination of the Rev. William Hubbard, 
minister at Ipswich and historian, who failed to pay 
back a loan of £300 brought a threat of suit but of no 
avail. 

Hull became one of our first international bankers. 
Balances due him from his agents in the West Indies 
were occasionally paid in Spanish gold or silver. Much 
of the silver found its way into his shop to be coined 
into pine tree coins or to be fashioned into a silver cup 
or some other article for some well-to-do colonist. Both 
gold and silver, however, were used to pay balances 
due in London—ingots, pistols, doubloons found their 
way across the Atlantic sealed in small packages. In 
1673 and 1678 Hull hopes that gold will yield him £4 
an oz. in London. 

He accepted funds and commodities from the 
colonists and gave instructions to his agents to pay 
relatives or friends in the Mother Country or vice 
versa, and requested his agents in London to receive 
certain sums, occasionally legacies, which Hull paid to 
some one in New England. He dealt in mortgages and 
loaned money at interest. 

During King Philip’s War he became Treasurer of 
the Colony in 1676 and used his own credit unsparingly 
for the Colony. From his account books he was a 
creditor at times for substantial sums; monies used to 
buy in England muskets, shot, salt petre, etc., and to 
clothe and pay the soldiers. After his death the Colony 
was indebted to him for over £2000. A petition was 
presented to the General Court at the session held 
November 7, 1683, by his widow and son-in-law, 
Samuel Sewall, for the settlement of these accounts 
which recited that he was many hundred pounds out of 
his estate for the supply of the country and that he 
“did preserve their credit by taking up and engaging 
several sums on their behalf, besides his own disburse- 
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ments.”’ The debt to Hull’s estate was settled for the 
sum of £545.3.2 1/2 of which £400 with interest went 
to Capt. Phillips of Charlestown from whom Hull had 
borrowed it and to the administrators of his estate 
there remained only about £50.' 

William Stoughton and Peter Bulkeley were ap- 
pointed agents of the Colony in 1676 to go to England 
to attempt to smooth over the increasing difficulties 
between His Majesty and the colonies. They also 
aided in the purchase of the claim to Maine from 
the Gorges heirs for £1200.2, The purchase was nego- 
tiated by John Usher. Hull, then Treasurer of the 
Colony, used his own credit to finance Stoughton and 
Bulkeley by providing them with funds in excess of 
£1200, partially by guaranteeing and partially by 
borrowing in London, and that too when funds in 
New England were at a considerable discount.’ In 
December of 1677 a hundred pounds payable in 
London cost £130 in New England‘ or a discount of 
30% and in February 1677/8 Hull paid £240 for a bill 
of exchange of £200 payable in London, a 20% 
discount.® 

Five, six and sometimes eight per cent was charged 
on debit balances due and on money borrowed. 

John Hull died October 1, 1683. Dr. Samuel Eliot 
Morison has named him one of the “Builders of the 
Bay Colony” and has given us a brief but most inter- 
esting and valuable biography. 

To Hull the Massachusetts Bay Colony owed much. 
He was a Puritan and his letters reflect a thoroughly 
religious mind. He continually urged not only those 
in his employ but those with whom he did business 
to be guided by religious principles. Most of his 
letters end with a religious exhortation. He was very 


'Tra tions and Collecti of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. III, p. 262. 

*The sum is variously stated to be £1200 and £1250. Hutchinson and Barry state 
£1200 and Palfrey £1250. 

4Letter Book of John Hull—letter to John Phillips dated December 24, 1677. 

‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Stoughton and Bulkeley dated November 28, 1678 
and letter to John Ive dated November 26, 1678. 

‘Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Philip French dated February 12, 1677/8. 
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jealous of his integrity and business honor and was 
quick to resent any suggestion of his acting otherwise. 
He demanded like treatment from those with whom 
he did his business. He was careful to examine the 
goods that he ordered and ready to enter complaints 
if they were not up to his standard. While a sense of 
humor seemed to be lacking, expressions of flattery or 
sarcasm were often a part of his business dealings. He 
was a shrewd trader as needs he must be to have over- 
come the obstacles that faced him and be successful. 
A little well bought rather than much poorly bought 
was one of his mottoes. He admonishes his captains to 
seek commodities made near their port of call. He often 
declines to go too far in debt to his agents, and thus 
writes to John Ive in 1676 to buy goods “If I should 
have more money in (the) Bank.’’? He was modest and 
retiring yet enjoyed the luxuries. Several times he 
seeks to draw out of business and not to expand his 
trade. He continued to live in a part of the Town on 
what is now Washington Street near Temple Place, 
which he frequently suggests resulted in a “dis- 
advantage ... by my habitation of most of y° dealers 
in our towne.”? For his family and himself he bought 
broadcloths, silk stockings, loaf and powdered sugar, 
the best of muscovado wines, but he buys a “leading 
staff” for himself and asks his cousin to seek one second 
hand. He was a charitable man and refrained from 
charing interest on debts owed him by the widows of 
those with whom he had traded; twice he used his 
credit to pay the ransom of sailors taken prisoners by 
the Algerians. 

John Hull was one of the Builders of the Colony and 
very possibly was one of those “two or three mer- 
chants” referred to in the statement of the officers of 
the colonial government to the Lords of Trade in 1680 
as being ‘‘worth £18000 apiece.”’ He died worth only 
about a third of this amount. A religious, honest, use- 
ful, constructive and successful citizen of the Colony. 


iLetter Book of John Huli—letter to John Ive dated January 15, 1676. 
Letter Book of John Hull—letter to Daniell Allen dated February 2, 1673. 
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CONNECTICUT’S ENGRAVED BILLS 
OF CREDIT, 1709-1746 


BY ALBERT C. BATES 


pom in 1704 declared war against France. 
The trouble dragged along for several years with- 
out the American Colonies being involved in it, but on 
March 2nd, 1708/9 Queen Anne addressed a letter 
to the Colony of Connecticut desiring the colony to 
enlist a regiment of 350 men which, with other troops 
to be enlisted from the other colonies and with the aid 
of British warships, was to undertake an expedition 
against Canada, then a French colony. The Connecti- 
cut governor, Gurdon Saltonstall, at once called an 
extra session of the General Assembly and arranged 
for the enlistment of troops and for the gathering of the 
necessary supplies for them upon the contemplated 
expedition. It may be noted here that until 1924', the 
names of the soldiers from Connecticut who consti- 
tuted this regiment were unknown to historians. 

Of course a considerable expense was involved in 
the preparation and equipment of troops and purchas- 
ing of supplies. As actual money was very scarce, the 
greater part of the business done in the colony being 
by exchange, barter or the balancing of book accounts, 
Connecticut was at once confronted with the necessity 
of providing some means for payment of these ex- 
penses. In this emergency the colony followed the 
example set by Massachusetts a few years previously 
and ordered the printing and issuing of paper bills of 
credit. The form of these bills was as follows: 


1When the rolls were published by the Connecticut Historical Society. 
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No. 20 s. 

This indented bill of a dane, due from the Colony 
of Connecticut in New England, to the possessor thereof, shall 
be in value equal to money, and shall be accordingly accepted 
by the treasurer and receivers subordinate to him, in all 
publick payments, and for anystock at any time in the treasury. 
Hartford, July the twelfth, Anno Dom. 1709. By order of the 
General Court. Lc 

J.H. Committe. 
J. E. 

An issue of £8000 was authorized to be printed in 
suitable sums from 2s. to £5. They were to be “in- 
dented and stamped with such stamps as the Governor 
and Council shall direct’”’ and to be signed by a Com- 
mittee, or any three of them, appointed for the purpose. 

These engraved bills measure about 4% inches wide 
by 5 inches long; the lettering running across the 
narrow width of the bill. Across the top of the bill, 
above the lettering, is found a rather elaborate inter- 
laced scroll, the upper part of which is missing, 
having been cut off by the wavy line of indenture, and 
left upon a stub which remained in the hands of the 
colonial authorities. The bill thus became an “in- 
dented bill,’ and when offered for redemption its line 
of indenture must fit that of the stub from which it 
was cut. A different interlaced scroll appears in the 
same position on the reverse of the bill, which was 
otherwise blank, and was of course similarly indented. 

The “suitable sums from two shillings to five 
pounds” in which the bills were to be imprinted was 
decided, apparently by the committee to whose charge 
their issue and signing was committed, to be of the 
denominations of 2s., 2s.6d., 3s., 5s., 10s., 20s., 40s., and 
£5. These eight bills were engraved on two metal 
plates, the care of the engraving and printing of them 
being apparently committed to Jeremiah Dummer of 
Boston. Dummer was a silversmith and engraver and, 
while no proof has been found, it is reasonable to 
believe that he himself was the engraver of the plates. 
He was evidently a friend to Connecticut, for a few 
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years later he was engaged to exchange for perfect bills 
such worn or defaced bills of the colony as were 
brought to him for that purpose, and he subsequently 
served as the colony’s agent in England. Also, his 
wife was the daughter of a New Haven merchant. 

The two plates from which the bills were printed 
were frequently referred to as “the large plate’ and 
“the small plate.’’ These qualifying words did not refer 
to the size of the plates themselves, but to the denom- 
inations of the bills engraved upon them. The small 
plate having the four lower denominations of bills 
and the large plate the four higher denominations 
engraved upon it. In addition to the wording as given 
in the record, each bill had the word “Connecticut” 
engraved at the top just below the scroll and above 
the space for the serial number. Each bill also had 
engraved in the lower part on the left hand side the 
arms and motto of the colony in oval form surrounded 
by an ornamental frame. This frame on the 2s. bill 
was diamond shaped, while on the 3s. it was rectangu- 
lar with rounding projections at top and bottom. It 
seems probable that this frame differed with each 
denomination of bill. 

And now, for the sake of comparison, let us digress 
for a moment and consider the bills of credit issued by 
the Colony of Massachusetts. Following the expedition 
against Port Royal in 1690 that colony found itself 
sadly lacking in means wherewith to meet its financial 
obligations. In this emergency it resorted in 1690 to 
the issue of bills based primarily on the credit of the 
colony. Such action was until this time an unheard of 
proceeding. Even the “Old Lady of Thread-Needle 
Street’’ did not begin her long and honorable career 
until four years later. Massachusetts probably has 
the distinction of being the first political entity to 
issue bills of credit. The general form as well as the 
tenor of these Massachusetts bills of 1690 was dupli- 
cated in the Connecticut bills of 1709. Each was an 
indented bill and in each the indenture was cut through 
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the same identical scroll on the face of the bill, and 
the same scroll appearing on the reverse of the Con- 
necticut bill was also found on the reverse of Massa- 
chusetts bills previous to 1709. Each bore the seal of 
its government in the same position on its face, and 
each seal was surrounded by a frame which, so far as is 
known, differed with each denomination of bill. Un- 
doubtedly the same person or persons engraved the 
plates and printed the bills for both colonies and it is 
to be regretted that his or their identity has not been 
proven. 

A method of rendering the Massachusetts bills less 
readily counterfeited by an overprinting was pro- 
posed to the authorities, evidently by the printer of 
them, in 1709 and was accompanied by a single printed 
but unsigned sheet of bills as then in use. This sheet, 
which is still preserved in the Massachusetts archives, 
undoubtedly also illustrates the manner in which the 
first Connecticut bills appeared upon the two engraved 
plates. A strip across the middle of the plate would be 
the location of the stub from which the bills were 
indented. Two bills were engraved on either side of 
this center strip with the top of each bill in the direc- 
tion of the center and the bottom at the margin of the 
plate (the collector of postage stamps would refer to 
them as téte béche.) Thus the narrow blank space 
across the center of the plate would have on either 
side of it the long scroll through which the indenture 
was made, and just above the scroll and over the top 
of each bill appeared the letters ‘‘N°”’ (for number) 
with a space for inserting the figures and the denomina- 
tion of the bill with a pen. When the bills were signed 
and numbered, the same number would no doubt be 
inserted on the stub. It is probable that the four bills 
on each sheet, although of different denominations, 
were all given the same serial number. This would be 
logical and was the method used at a later period with 
currency issued by the Continental Congress. 

There is not sufficient data to permit of any esti- 
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mate being made of the number or total in amount of 
Connecticut bills printed from each plate; but we may 
feel certain that the greater number and smaller 
amount was from the small plate, the value of a sheet 
from that being less than one fourteenth that of a 
sheet from the large plate. 

“A committee, they or any three of them, to sign the 
said bills of credit . . . and to take care of the same,” 
was appointed consisting of John Chester, John 
Haynes, Caleb Stanley, John Eliot and Joseph Tal- 
cott. The three actual signers of the greater part of the 
bills were John Eliot, John Haynes and John Chester. 
These bills were issued out from the Treasury at par 
but when received again by the Treasurer in payment 
of taxes, they were received at an advance of 12 pence 
on the pound—that is, a person owing twenty shillings 
to the Treasurer would, in order to settle the account, 
be obliged to make payment to him of twenty-one 
shillings in these bills. A tax for the repayment and 
drawing in of the bills at the rate of 10 pence was laid. 
One half of the tax was to be levied according to the 
next list of heads and estates and paid to the Treasurer 
before the first day of May 1710. The other half was 
laid to be paid one year later. Payment could be made 
either in bills of credit or silver money, or in pork at 
50 shillings per barrel, or beef at 30 shillings per barrel; 
winter wheat at 4 shillings per bushel; rye at 2 shil- 
lings 4 pence per bushel, or Indian corn at 2 shillings 
per bushel. One half of the £8000 of bills printed at 
this time was to be issued immediately; the other half 
was held by the committee, unsigned, until the fol- 
lowing October, when that also was issued. 

At the same October 1709 session, another Act was 
passed authorizing the issue of an additional £11,000 
of bills of credit, “‘which bills shall be imprinted, in- 
dented, and stamped in the same manner and form, 
and of the same tenor and date, and signed by the 
same committee’ as were the bills issued under the 
Act of the preceding June. These bills, as is also true 
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of all subsequent issues to be considered, were re- 
deemable for taxes at an advance of twelve pence or 
five per cent on the pound. A tax of £12,000 was laid 
for their redemption payable within six years as the 
Assembly should direct. The tax was payable in 
bills, silver or the same articles of provision at the 
same prices as the June tax. As the bills were identical 
with those of the June issue, their serial numbering 
must have been in continuation of that issue. 

The Colony’s fiscal year evidently began in May, 
probably on the first of the month, so that financial 
transactions from May 1709 to April 1710 would be 
referred to as of 1710. Thus in 1710 £18,491.05s.6d. 
had been issued of the £19,000 authorized ; £5202.0s.9d. 
was drawn in by taxes, and a balance of £13,738.19s.9d. 
of bills remained outstanding. Similar data for each 
year following to and including 1737 is available. 

In October 1709 the Assembly ordered “that all 
salaries of public officers, wages of officers and soldiers, 
wages of posts and other persons for any service what- 
soever mentioned or set by any law, act or grant of 
this Assembly heretofore made at a sum in country 
pay ... shall be abated one-third part thereof and the 
remaining two-thirds shall be paid by the Treasurer 
in the said public bills of credit.’’ It would appear from 
this that the Assembly considered the bills of greater 
value or at least of more convenient use than country 
pay, which consisted of provisions of various kinds. 

A year later, in October 1710, a further issue of 
£5000 was authorized in bills of 2s. to £5. They were 
to be “printed, indented, and stamped, in the same 
manner and form, and of the same tenor and date’”’ as 
those of June 1709. In other words, they were from 
the same plates without alteration. For their redemp- 
tion a tax of £5250 was laid payable before the end 
of August 1718, to be paid in bills of credit of the 
Colony or in money “as it passeth generally current” 
and “in no other manner.”’ Later the remaining part 
of the above tax was ordered levied in October 1716, 
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nearly two years before the date originally set for its 
payment. 

Let us again revert to the methods used by Mas- 
sachusetts in issuing bills of credit. That colony in 
February 1705 ordered from the Company of Sta- 
tioners in England forty reams of paper in sheets of a 
size suitable for printing eight bills, and on each sheet 
in positions so that they would appear on the face of 
each bill when printed was to be a “stamp.” Four 
different stamps were to be used, each to be printed 
on ten of the forty reams of paper. Bills bearing this 
stamp or device which was in the form of a double 
monogram in red of the letters A R, for Anne Regina, 
were issued, probably from this forty reams of paper, 
in May 1710 by Massachusetts and in December of the 
same year by New Hampshire. 

Although no order for the procuring or use of such 
paper has been found, Connecticut adopted a similar 
scheme when printing the £10,000 of bills issued during 
1711. At least one Connecticut bill now exists bearing 
the double A R monogram in red and printed from the 
1709 plate and it is officially stated that there was an 
emission of bills previous to 1713 “from the least to 
the greatest, which bore the same character on their 
face, which characters were all of a red colour, and the 
signers names are in common ink, and not of different 
or any other colours.” 

Two issues of bills were voted by the Assembly in 
1711; one of £4000 in May and another of £6000 in 
June. As it was found that the colony authorities 
could not have the use of the press (presumably in 
Boston) unless they at once availed themselves of it, 
the Governor and Council on June 14th, 1711 ordered 
the printing of the £6000 bills of credit, which were not 
formally ordered by the General Assembly until later 
in the month, to be emitted and printed. The two 
issues were printed on 6550 sheets. How many sheets 
of bills were printed from each plate, it is not possible 
to determine. Rates were laid for the repayment of 
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these issues with their premiums due respectively be- 
fore the end of May 1720 and the end of August 1723. 
The committee who signed and delivered to the 
Treasurer the £10,000 authorized above were granted 
£54.5s.11d. for that service. 

The bills of these two issues, while of the same 
tenor and date and printed from the same plates and 
signed by the same committee as were previous 
issues, were directed to be stamped “with such stamps 
as the Governour and Council shall direct,’’ and it 
was on these that the red monogram appeared. The 
late J. Hammond Trumbull has noted that this mono- 
gram on the Connecticut bill is of a brighter red and 
more elaborate in form than the monogram on the 
Massachusetts bills. Dr. Trumbull also believed that 
this monogramed paper was referred to in Jeremiah 
Dummer’s account which was before the Governor and 
Council on February 5, 1711/12. This account was 
“for the whole charge of printing 6550 sheets of bills 
of credit, to the value of ten thousand pounds.” The 
Council at that time ordered the return to Mr. Philips 
(supposed to be Samuel Philips of Boston) of eight 
reams wanting two quires “that there is left of the 
paper taken up for printing the bills of credit’? and 
payment of the balance of the account. Although 
there is no evidence on which to base a statement, it 
seems probable that the paper used for the red mono- 
gramed issue of New Hampshire in December 1710 
and the Connecticut bills of the emissions of May and 
June 1711, which also bore the red monogram, was a 
part of the forty reams of paper ordered by Massa- 
chusetts in 1705 and used by that colony in May 1710. 

It having been found that ‘‘some evil persons altered 
and changed from the smaller sums unto the greater’ 
some of the colony’s bills, the General Assembly in 
May 1713 authorized the printing of £20,000 of bills. 
This was computed to be the amount of bills then 
outstanding which had not been called in by any tax 
or rate. These bills when printed were to be placed in 
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the treasurer’s hands to be disposed of by him only 
by exchanging them for any bills then outstanding 
that were brought to him for that purpose. It was 
hoped to thus prevent the continuation of the practice 
of raising and passing the former bills. A limit of one 
and a half years was set during which such exchange 
might be made, and a proclamation to that effect was 
ordered printed and published. These new bills were 
to be “‘indented and stamped with such stamps as the 
Governour and Council shall order.” 

Notwithstanding the threatened penalty in this 
proclamation “of having their demands upon the 
Treasury” refused so far as relates to the old bills, 
their possessors were very slow about bringing them 
in for exchange. The time limit for the exchange 
was extended, yet only about one-third of the bills 
estimated to be outstanding were brought in for the 
purpose of exchange. 

Early in the following month, June 1713, the 
Governor and Council decided upon the alterations 
to be made on the old plates first used in 1709 and 
directed that they be changed by additional engraving 
and color printing as follows. Each denomination of 
bill on the two plates was to have added on a line under 
the old 1709 date the date “May 1713,” and also on 
each bill the figure of some animal was to be engraved 
on the lower right-hand corner opposite the Colony 
seal. The animals were—on the 2s. bill a dove; on the 
2s.6d. a cock; on the 3s. a squirrel; on the 5s. a fox; on 
the 10s. a lamb; on the 20s. a deer; on the 40s. a horse; 
on the £5 a lion. The smaller denomination of bills 
which appeared on the small plate were printed with 
black ink in this emission of May 1713 without the red 
monogram which had previously appeared on all bills 
of the 1711 issues. While on the bills printed from the 
large plate, the monogram appeared, but in a different 
color on each denomination of bill—on the 10s. bill the 
monogram and the cut of a lamb and the word “green’”’ 
were printed in green ink; on the 20s. bill the corre- 
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sponding designs and word were printed in yellow ink; 
on the 40s. bill in blue ink and on the £5 bill in red ink. 
Thus it would be impossible to alter by raising, any of 
the bills of this issue. The colors of the ink on the bills 
from the large plate, in the monogram, the word 
naming the color and the different animals engraved on 
each bill would certainly prevent such raising. 

While the wording of the Act is vague, it apparently 
directs the Committee, when signing the bills printed 
from the large plate, to use on each denomination of 
bill ink of the same color as was used in printing the 
devices newly engraved upon the plate. 

No specimen of any bill printed from the large plate 
with the variously colored inks is now known to exist. 

Beginning with the same May 1713 session at which 
the £20,000 to be used for exchange was ordered 
printed and placed in the Treasurer’s hands, the 
General Assembly ordered that £1000 of this should 
be emitted and a tax for drawing it in was laid, payable 
before the end of May 1721. Similar orders for the 
emission and drawing in of differing amounts from this 
£20,000 were voted at the sessions of October 1713 
(£1000), May (£2000) and October (£1000) 1714, May 
1715 (£2000), May (£3000) and October (£2000) 1716, 
October 1717 (£548.16s.) and May (£203.16s.6d.) and 
October (£1200) 1718. These amounted to a total of 
£13,952. 12s. 6d. from which it would appear that less 
than one-third of the amount set aside in 1713 for the 
purpose was given out in exchange for bills of earlier 
issues. In every instance the bills were to be “in suit- 
able sums from two shillings to five pounds,” and a 
rate was laid for their redemption, payable at varying 
future periods, ‘‘in the bills of credit of this Colony, or 
in money as it passeth generally current in the Colony 
at the time of payment, and in no other manner.” 

So late as October 1715 not all of the bills consti- 
tuting the £20,000 ordered in May 1713 had been 
signed and delivered to the Treasurer as had been 
directed. Whereupon the General Assembly appointed 
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a committee of three of whom Joseph Talcott, already 
one of the committee for signing the bills, was a mem- 
ber. This committee was empowered to ask, demand 
and receive of the committee for signing or of any 
persons whom they shall understand to have any of 
the bills in their possession such of said bills as they 
shall have, and upon their refusal to deliver them the 
committee were “empowered by warrant to any 
sheriff, deputy sheriff or constable or other suitable 
person, to cause any lock or locks, door or doors, 
closets, trunks or chests, where it shall be supposed 
that any of them are, to be broken open, and cause 
such of the bills which shall be so received or recovered, 
or so found or obtained, to be forthwith delivered into 
the Treasurer’s hands.” 

Beginning in May 1717 the colony entered upon an 
era of re-issuing bills which had been brought into the 
Treasury by payment of taxes. As before, a tax was 
laid for their redemption at varying periods after their 
issue (except in October 1722, which may have been an 
oversight), payable in bills or money as in previous 
instances. The first reissue of this kind was a moderate 
one only £169.15s. This was followed by similar re- 
issues of varying amounts in October 1717 (£651.4s.), 
May 1718 (£754.9s.6d.), May (£1251.0s.6d.) and 
October (£109.17s.6d.) 1719, May 1720 (£1320.2s.6d.), 
October 1722 (£1500) and May 1723 (£653.7s.6d.) 
amounting in all to the sum of £6409.16s.6d. 

The period for the exchange of old bills for the 
emission authorized in May 1713 was from time to 
time extended until May 25, 1719. During the last six 
months of this period “divers persons” brought bills 
to the Treasurer, who “for want of bills in the Treasury 
to exchange them, could not receive them, and give 
other bills in exchange for them’’; and at the expira- 
tion of the exchange period it was estimated that there 
might be still several thousand pounds to be taken in 
by exchange. Whereupon the Assembly ordered that 
bills be printed similar to the emission of May 1713 to 
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the amount of £4000 and lodged with the Treasurer to 
be used by him before the following November for 
exchange for the old bills, and later the time was 
extended to June 1, 1721. And now for the first time 
bills were to be printed within the Colony. Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall was directed ‘‘to procure the plates 
from Boston, in the best and safest manner.” Timothy 
Green, the printer at New London, was ordered to 
“procure four reem of the best paper,’”’ for the pur- 
chase of which £50 was appropriated, for printing the 
bills and “to take off the impression of the said 
£4000” from the large and small plates, £2000 from 
each. 

From the £4000 ordered in May 1719 to be printed 
and lodged with the Treasurer for exchange, the 
Assembly at the following session in October, directed 
that £1290.2s.6d. be issued out toward paying the 
necessary charges of the Colony. Presumably the 
balance of the £4000 was paid out through exchange of 
bills. 

For the purpose of exchange for torn or defaced bills, 
another printing of £4000 of bills to be lodged in the 
hands of the Treasurer, was ordered by the Assembly 
in October 1722. They were to be printed by Timothy 
Green from the same plates as the May 1713 issue and 
two-thirds of the sum was to be from the large plate. 

Of this sum only £213.7s.6d. was actually used for 
exchange. £300 remained in the Treasurer’s hands 
after May 1724, while the balance amounting to 
£3486.12s.6d. had been issued out, with due provision 
for its redemption, in May (£846.12s.6d.) and October 
(£2000) 1723 and May 1724 (£640). Bills were also re- 
issued, £653.7s.6d, in May 1723 and £699.3s.9d. in 
May 1724 to be redeemed through taxation by May 
20, 1730. At this last session (May 1724) a very 
severe and sweeping law against counterfeiting was 
enacted. A person convicted of this crime was sen- 
tenced to have his right ear cut off, be branded on the 
forehead with the letter C and committed to a work- 
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house to be confined there until the day of his death, 
unless allowed to leave by a special permission of the 
Assembly. His estate was forfeited to the govern- 
ment and he was debarred from any trade or dealing 
within the colony. 

Again in October 1724 the Assembly ordered the 
printing of bills to the amount of £4000 to be placed 
in the Treasurer’s hands to be given out “‘in exchange 
for such torn and defaced bills, that are not fit for use.” 
Timothy Green was directed to print £2000 from each 
plate ‘‘which will amount to 236 sheets on the larger 
and 3200 sheets on the lesser.’”’ Later during the same 
session, the Treasurer was directed to emit one half 
of this printing as also the £300 remaining in his hands 
from the printing of October 1722. A tax was laid for 
the repayment of these emissions by the end of August 
1729. Also £1500 brought in by payment of taxes was 
ordered reissued. At the next session, May 1725, a 
further emission of £756.4s.6d. out of the £2000 left in 
the Treasurer’s hands for exchange, as well as the re- 
issue of £1243.15s.6d. brought in by taxation, was 
ordered and a tax for their repayment by the end of 
October 1730 was voted. 

Another raid upon the bills placed in the Treasurer’s 
hands for exchange was made by the Assembly in 
October 1725, when it ordered the emission of £1200, 
leaving less than £344 which could have been used for 
exchange out of the original £4000 issued the year 
before for that purpose. At the same time a reissue of 
£800 brought in by taxation was ordered. A rate for 
the redemption of these by the end of August 1735 
was laid. 

Further reissues of bills were ordered by the 
Assembly in May (£1329.10s.544d.) and October 
(£2000) 1726 and May (£1214.18s.9d.) and October 
(£2000) 1727, amounting in all to £6544.9s.2\4d. 
The holding by the Treasurer for exchange of £400 in 
bills “brought into the Treasury by sundry means” 
was ordered in May 1726. And at the session in 
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October 1727 a “‘new imprinting” of £4000 to be held 
in the Treasury to be exchanged for “torn and defaced 
bills’ was ordered. These bills, like all of the previous 
issues, were printed from the plates engraved in 1709 
with additional engraving in 1713. At some period 
previous to 1727 flowers had been added by printing 
on the backs of the bills, probably as further security 
against counterfeiting. These flowers were now to be 
omitted and on the back of the £5 bill was to be 
printed the words following: ‘This indented bill of 
five pounds due from the Colony of Connecticut in 
New England to the possessor. Hartford, November 
7th anno Dom. 1727. By order of the Governour and 
Council.” It was also directed that “the other bills 
shall be likewise printed on the back side in the same 
manner, but in a differing character, according to their 
respective denominations.” 

Again in October 1728 £4000 was ordered new 
imprinted to be placed in the hands of the Treasurer 
for exchange for torn and defaced bills. Later, during 
the same session, £3400 of this impression was ordered 
issued and a rate voted for its repayment by the end of 
August 1733. At the same time £2000 then in the 
Treasury, and in May 1729 £1505.16s.9d. was or- 
dered reissued. Also it was stated to be the usage to 
tear bills in (four) pieces and pass them which was 
“thought not to be for publick advantage,” and the 
acceptance of such quarters in any public payment was 
forbidden. To remedy this, £6000 was ordered 
printed and placed in the Treasurer’s hands to be 
exchanged within one year for such torn bills and a 
proclamation was ordered printed and published 
directing persons having such bills to bring them for 
exchange ‘‘on penalty of having their demands upon 
the Treasury, by reason of such bills, refused.” 

The emission of £2000 was ordered in May 1729 
from bills held in the Treasurer’s hands for the ex- 
change of bills ‘‘of the first impression,”’ and a rate was 
voted for their redemption before the end of August 
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1736. It may be assumed that bills of the first impres- 
sion, that is those issued previous to 1713, had been 
brought in through taxation until now there was little 
necessity for a fund to be held for their exchange. 

Further reissues of bills then in the Treasury were 
ordered in May (£2318.3s.7d. and October (£2531.) 
16s.3d.) 1730, May 1732 (£2807.15s.11d.) and May 
1733 (£1291.8s.5d.) amounting in all to £8949.4s.2d. 
In October 1732 we have an emission of £2500 from the 
bills held in the Treasurer’s hands for exchange with 
provision for their redemption before the end of 
May 1737. 

The Governor convened the General Assembly in 
special session on February 15, 1732/3 to consider the 
acts of the New London Society United for Trade and 
Commerce. This joint stock corporation, which had 
been chartered the previous May, “had emitted some 
thousands of pounds in like manner with the bills of 
publick credit,” upon a very uncertain basis of 
security. Whereupon the Assembly resolved that such 
emission was not lawful, that the bills were “of the 
tenor and nature of the bills of credit of this Colony” 
and that “said Society was bound in justice and equity 
to refund” them in current money or in bills of public 
credit. Then, “‘observing that great disorders and con- 
fusions have arisen in this government” through the 
issuing of these bills, they “repealed and made void the 
act authorizing the Society.’”’ The Assembly consider- 
ing it ‘‘expedient’’ to do so, then voted an emission of 
£30,000, part (apparently £15,000) to be used for 
“drawing in”’ bills of the New London Society and the 
remainder ‘‘to be let out for the benefit of the govern- 
ment” at interest. In May following, the Assembly 
voted that upon receipt of a mortgage with interest at 
six per cent secured by land in the colony of at least 
twice the value of the mortgage and payable within 
eight years, they would exchange not less than £50 
nor more than £100 of bills of the colony for equal 
amounts of the New London Society. Apparently at 
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this time £10,000 of the £30,000 lately ordered emitted 
had not yet been printed, and it was directed that £5000 
be taken from the small plate and the remaining 
£5000 from the great plate. By October 1733 £9507. 
11s.8d. of bills of the New London Society had been 
called in by means of the mortgage loans and it was 
ordered that these, together with ‘‘all other of the said 
Society bills which shall be brought in’ should be 
carefully burned and consumed. Few bills escaped this 
holocaust. Only two have come to the writer’s notice. 

New plates were ordered made by the General 
Assembly in May 1733 for printing bills of credit, and 
at the same time an issue of £20,000 was authorized 
to be printed that the Assembly in October following 
might order them signed and emitted. These new 
plates were engraved by Nathaniel Mors of Boston. 
They were to be of the same tenor as the former bills 
and, apparently, like them were engraved upon two 
plates, and were ‘‘to be denominated and to be in 
number as our former plates are, but yet with suit- 
able distinctions.”” Presumably they were engraved 
for printing indented bills. 

The bills authorized in May (1733) were duly 
signed and emitted in October. The sum of £1000 of 
these bills was loaned by the colony to Joseph Whit- 
ing to enable him to prosecute the discovery of copper 
mines, and a further sum of £1500 to Joseph Fowler 
and Jabez Huntington and Company for prosecuting 
a design of procuring masts for the royal navy. Each 
of these loans was to be secured by a mortgage to the 
colony on land double in value to the loan and by 
bonds for the payment of interest annually on the 
loan. The remainder of the £20,000 was to be divided 
among the several counties in proportion to their 
taxable lists, and by the counties was to be divided 
among the several towns in the counties “in some 
manner proportionately to the list of estates in such 
towns.” It was then to be loaned out in the towns on 
mortgages secured by double value of the property. 
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The mortgages were payable only in bills of credit 
of the colony or silver money at twenty shillings per 
ounce troy weight or its equivalent in gold on or before 
the first day of May 1742. No person was to be al- 
lowed to borrow less than £50 or more than £100. A 
year later, October 1734, the Treasurer was directed 
to purchase with bills of credit then in his hands eight 
hundred ounces of silver or its equivalent in gold. What 
the purpose of this purchase was does not appear, nor 
can it be ascertained what rate was paid for the silver. 

Upon information that the Colony bills of the 
denominations of £5, 40s., 10s. and 2s. printed from 
the old (1709-1713-1727) plates were being counter- 
feited, the Assembly in October 1735 ordered printing 
of bills from the new (1733) plates, upon which the 
date “1735” was to be added, to the amount of 
£25,000. These bills were to be delivered to the 
Treasurer “‘who shall exchange said bills for the five 
pounds of this Colony stamped on the old plate, forty 
shilling bills stamped on the old plate and have not 
the form of a wheel stamped on them just below the 
body of the bill on the right hand, ten shilling bills 
stamped on the old plate, and also for the two shilling 
bills emitted by this Colony and stamped on the old 
plate and hath not the star stamped on them below the 
body of the bill.”” When these devices of a wheel and 
the star had been added to the other engraving on the 
old plates, we have no knowledge, and no bills carrying 
these devices are now known to exist. Evidently the 
engraving of the new plates had not been done in a 
satisfactory manner, as direction was given for “such 
of them as need, to be engraved deeper and fairer.” 
Of the above £25,000 of exchange bills £1000 was 
ordered in May and £1200 in October 1736 to be 
issued out, and rates were voted for their repayment. 
The reissue of £961.5s.1144d. then (May 1736) in the 
Treasurer’s hands was also ordered. 

The issuing of bills by the Colony must have proved 
a bonanza for Timothy Green, the New London printer. 
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His regular annual salary was £50, which naturally 
did not include the plate printing of thousands of 
sheets of bills. The account which he rendered the 
Colony for the £25,000 ordered in October 1735 was, 
“Striking off, printing on backs, cutting, sorting & 
binding up, £20,000 from the great plate at £5, |and] 
£5000 from the small plate at £30.”’ This apparently 
would total £250, a sum equal to his regular salary for 
five years. 

The Treasurer was empowered in May 1737 to issue 
out £1500 of exchange bills then in his hands, printed 
from the old (1709) plates in denominations of 20s., 
3s., 2s.6d. and 2s., “which are not hitherto known to be 
counterfeited”; and a rate for drawing them in by the 
end of May 1742 was laid. The reissue of £1000 then 
in the Treasurer’s hands was also ordered. 

A report made by Governor Talcott to the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations in 1737, 
probably as of May first, states that only £5738.16s.9d. 
issued for the general expenses of government then 
remained outstanding, besides which there was 
£33,594.9s.3d. out on loan and due a part in four 
and the remainder in eight years. 

A year later in May 1738, £4000 in the Treasurer’s 
hands, apparently all received by him as interest 
on money loaned out by the Colony, was ordered 
reissued. 

Soldiers up to a limit of five hundred being desired 
for a proposed expedition against the Spanish West 
Indies and a bounty of £5 being offered for voluntary 
enlistments, the Assembly in May 1740 authorized an 
issue of £4000 in bills of credit from 10s. to £5. These 
were to be printed from the new (1733) plates with the 
addition of the date of the Assembly (May 1740) and 
were to be paid out as benefits to the soldiers ““when 
they shall be called forth to exercise, and for other 
special occasions of this Colony.’”’ A tax was granted 
for drawing in this issue before the end of May 
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Later, during the same session (May 1740), because 
heavy “intended expedition’ expenses were antici- 
pated “and also by reason of a great scarcity of a 
medium of exchange, the same bearing a very small 
proportion to the extent of the demand therefor,” the 
Assembly directed the printing of bills to the amount 
of £30,000 “‘in suitable sums from Is. to £3.’ These 
bills were printed upon new plates engraved for the 
purpose and read as follows—‘‘No. ( ) This Bill 
by a Law of the Colony of Connecticut shall pass cur- 
rent within the same for Twenty Shillings in Value 
equal to Silver at Eight Shillings per Ounce, Troy 
weight, Sterling Alloy, in all Payments, and in the 
Treasury. Hartford, May 8th 1740.” It is to be noted 
that the tenor of this bill is that it “shall pass cur- 
rent . . . in all Payments,” thus making it a legal 
tender. It was doubtless for this reason that these 
bills were called “‘new tenor’ in distinction from all 
previous issues which came to be known as “old 
tenor.” The old tenor bills had become much de- 
preciated, and it was expected that the new tenor, 
legal tender bills, with a definite silver valuation, 
would maintain their face value. New York previous 
to this time had issued bills containing a legal tender 
clause and that fact had evidently come to the atten- 
tion of the home government. The Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations sent to Connecti- 
cut, and presumably also to the other colonies, a letter 
dated May 21, 1740, stating that such action was in- 
consistent with a certain Act passed during the reign 
of the late Queen Anne. Whereupon at a special 
session of the Assembly held in November (1740) 
following, the legal tender clause in the bills was 
annulled by a vote to omit the word “‘and”’ after the 
word ‘“‘Payment” so that the bills would then read ‘“‘in 
all Payments in the Treasury.’”’ On some bills which 
still exist, printed from these plates, the word “and” 
is present, but has been crossed out, on others a blank 
space shows where it has been removed from the plate, 
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while on others the line where it had occurred has been 
wholly re-engraved. 

To return to the issue of £30,000 in bills. Of this 
sum £8000 was to be emitted and a tax was granted 
for its repayment in five equal payments by the first 
of May annually. The remaining £22,000 was to be 
loaned out at three per cent interest in the same manner 
as the previous loan, to be repaid the one half in four 
and the other half in eight years. Payment might be 
made “either in the bills by this act emitted, or silver 
at the rate aforesaid, or gold equivalent, or in any bills 
of credit of this or the neighboring Colonies passing 
in this Colony, according to their current value in 
silver at the rate aforesaid at the time of payment; 
or in good water-rotted hemp and _ well-wrought 
canvas or duck raised and manufactured according to 
the directions of’’ an act previously passed, ‘‘at the 
current market at the time of payment.” 

These new tenor bills were ordered to be printed in 
denominations of “from 1s. to £3.” The intermediate 
denominations are two, four, seven, twelve, twenty 
and forty shillings. 

At a special session held in July 1740, the printing 
of £15,000 from the old (1733) plates carrying the 
latest added date of May 1740 was ordered. The 
reason for using these superseded ‘‘old tenor’ plates 
at this time is not stated. It may be that the engrav- 
ing of the new plates, ordered less than two months 
before, had not been completed and so, because of the 
sudden necessity caused by the fitting out at this time 
of troops for the West Indies Expedition, recourse was 
had to the old plates. This, except for an issue of 
£3000 in 1746, was the last time that the plates of 1733 
were used. A total of £67,000, which, at the lowest 
estimate, would amount to 60,000 bills and may have 
gone to nearly twice that number, was printed from 
these plates; but not a single bill of any denomination 
from these plates is now known to be extant. 

Of the £15,000 now ordered printed (July 1740), 
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£5000 was lodged with the Treasurer to be exchanged 
for bills printed from any plates made before 1733 or 
for torn bills. The remaining £10,000 was to be issued 
out and a tax was ordered for its redemption by the 
end of May 1750. 

A letter of November 1740 from Governor Joseph 
Talcott to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations makes the following statement: That 
about £3000 of bills (old tenor doubtless) were drawn 
in as interest for 1740 and that the whole of the 
loaned bills would be discharged by 1742, except 
the £22,000 of the previous May, half of which was 
payable in four and the other half in eight years; that 
the bills issued for general expenses of the government 
and outstanding up to the previous May would be 
“near or quite sunk” by the taxes of 1738 and 1739; 
that the issue in May and July (1740) of £14,000 old 
tenor and £8000 new tenor was “‘in compliance with 
His Majesty’s instructions to this government, respect- 
ing the expedition to the Spanish West Indies,” and 
that the legal tender clause in the bills had been 
repealed. At the same time (November 1740) the 
Treasurer was directed to exchange old tenor bills 
that should be brought to him during any subse- 
quent session of the Assembly for new tenor bills, 
at the rate of £250 old tenor for £100 new tenor, which 
would mean an actual loss to some one of three-fifths 
of the original value of such old tenor bills. 

The frequent emission of bills was continued, in 
May 1744, £4000 from the new plates, with the addi- 
tion of the date of the Assembly engraved on the 
plate, and with the laying of taxes for the redemption 
of the bills by the end of May 1750. Again in October 
1744 £15,000 from the new plates, with the addition 
of the date of the Assembly engraved on the plates, 
and with the laying of taxes for the redemption of the 
bills by the end of May 1755. Once again in March 
1745 £20,000 was emitted, in preparation for the 
intended expedition against Cape Breton, to be 
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printed from the new plates, with the addition of the 
date of this Assembly engraved on the plates, and like 
all issues from these plates to be in denominations of 
from one shilling to three pounds. A tax was laid for 
drawing in these bills in four equal payments from 
May 1752 to May 1756. A special session of the 
Assembly was held in July (1745) at which £20,000 was 
ordered emitted from the new plates with a tax laid 
for their redemption in four equal payments from May 
1756 to May 1759. Before the bills then authorized 
could be printed, it was found that the “great plate’ 
was again unfit for use, “leaving a very defective 
impression,”’ and it was ordered that it ‘be engraven 
over again, (with some proper additional marks of 
distinction) before the bills be struck off.”” In May 
following (1746) two acts were passed for the emission 
of bills of credit. The first was for £20,000, with the 
additional date of this Assembly, in denominations 
from one shilling to three pounds, new tenor, on the 
new plates, with a tax laid for its repayment by May 1, 
1754. The second was for £3000, with the additional 
date of this Assembly, of from two shillings to five 
shillings, ‘“‘on the old plate’’—that is the 1733 plate 
which was “old tenor,”’ with a tax for its repayment 
by May 1, 1754. Both issues were made payable as 
previous issues of old tenor bills had been “‘in bills of 
credit of this Colony or in silver money as it generally 
passeth in the Colony at the time of payment,” with- 
out mention of a per ounce silver value of the shilling. 

At a special session held the following month (June 
1746) another emission, this time of £35,000 new tenor 
was ordered with a tax for its repayment by May 1, 
1758 in funds similar to those of the last previous 
issue. 

The acceptance and passing of bills of neighboring 
colonies in Connecticut caused the Connecticut bills to 
“‘have sunk in their credit with the bills of the neigh- 
boring gévernments” so that in May 1747 an act was 
passed forbidding the acceptance of bills of the neigh- 
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boring governments in any ‘‘payments to be made for 
the use of the Colony.” 

A determined effort was made by the General 
Assembly in May 1749 to call in and discharge all of 
the colony’s outstanding bills of credit. The sterling 
money expected from Great Britain to reimburse the 
colony for its expenses in the expedition against Cape 
Breton and the intended expedition against Canada, 
was appropriated for that purpose. The governor was 
empowered to draw bills of exchange against such 
sterling money which bills were to be sold, one half of 
the payment for them to be in bills of the Colony, the 
other half in coined silver of sterling alloy. The bills 
so received were to be burned. When the coined silver 
to be received from such sale should be fully paid in, it 
was to be paid out at the same rate it was received in 
exchange for bills of credit, which also were to be 
burned. As the sterling money expected from Great 
Britain would not be sufficient to discharge all of the 
Colony’s outstanding bills, three taxes laid for the 
same purpose were voted at this same time. These 
taxes were each for three pence on the pound payable 
by the first of May in 1751, 1752, and 1753 in new 
tenor bills of the colony, or in old tenor equivalent at 
the rate of three shillings six pence of old for one 
shilling of new, or in Spanish milled dollars or pieces of 
eight, at thirteen shillings and nine pence new tenor 
each, or in other coined silver ‘‘at the rate of five 
shillings and four pence per ounce Troy weight, or gold 
equivalent.’’ The 1752 and 1753 taxes each included a 
former grant of £5000 payable at that time. The sum 
of £9000 in bills from each of the three taxes was ‘‘to 
be sunk, burnt and discharged.”’ It was expected that 
the payments to be received from Great Britain, to- 
gether with the taxes now laid, would be sufficient to 
sink and discharge all the outstanding bills of credit. 
Later, it being discovered that the three taxes were 
more than sufficient for the purpose, the second tax 
was reduced from three pence to one penny. The total 
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of bills remaining outstanding at this time (May 1749) 
as shown by the report of a special auditor’s committee 
was £340,218.18s.7d. reckoned in old tenor. The grand 
list at this time was about £1,209,765 new tenor. 

In May 1753 the Treasurer was ordered“ to issue 
or pay out no more of the bills of this Colony on any 
occasion,” but to make such payments as might be 
ordered from the £15,000 in “lawful silver money” then 
in the Treasury. Six shillings lawful money was then 
exchangeable for fourteen shillings seven pence new 
tenor or fifty-one shillings old tenor of bills of credit. 

From time to time bills which were in the Treasury 
had been ordered burned, and it seems reasonable to 
believe that the remaining outstanding bills had been 
practically all redeemed and destroyed by this time 
(May 1753). 

This completes the issue of bills printed from en- 
graved metal plates by the Colony of Connecticut. 
The next issue, that of January 1755, and the 
numerous ones that followed it, were all printed from 
type with the addition of ornaments cut upon wood or 
metal blocks. 
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JUSTUS ENGELHARDT KUHN 
AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
MARYLAND PORTRAIT PAINTER 


BY J. HALL PLEASANTS 


HE identification of a “new” early eighteenth 
century portrait painter who followed his pro- 
fession in one of the American colonies is of more than 
local interest as it helps to assemble and classify the 
factors which influenced the early development of 
American portraiture. That in Maryland these early 
influences were not predominately British is clear, for 
the first portrait painter in this Province of which we 
have as yet a definite record, Justus Engelhardt Kihn, 
who is now presented to students of early American 
portraiture, was a German, and his immediate suc- 
cessor, Gustavus Hesselius, was a Swede. If we add to 
these Augustine Herrman, of New Amsterdam and 
Maryland, the Bohemian brother-in-law of Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant of New York, a Bohemian-Dutch 
influence is also to be recognized as entering the early 
history of the graphic arts in Maryland. Herrman’s 
bust appears on the great map of Virginia and Mary- 
land, engraved by Faithorne, which Herrman himself 
drew from his own surveys for Cecilius Calvert, second 
Lord Baltimore, and published in London in 1673. For 
the making of this map he received as recompense a 
grant of “Bohemia Manor,” a magnificent estate of 
some 10,000 acres in Baltimore, later Cecil, County. 
The painting activities of Kihn, with whom we are 
chiefly concerned in this study, extended from 1708 to 
1717, and those of Hesselius from about 1717 to 1734. 
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Fortunately there are a sufficient number of examples 
preserved of the work of each to make it possible to 
evaluate them as painters. 

Brief mention of the more important Maryland 
painters of the colonial period will bring Kihn into 
clearer relief. There is reason to believe that there were 
portrait painters in Maryland before Kihn, but the 
evidence as to this is not as yet sufficiently convincing 
to discuss here. Almost immediately after Kiihn’s 
death in 1717. Gustavus Hesselius, not only a painter 
of portraits but the first artist in the colonies to paint 
religious and allegorical groups, who had been follow- 
ing his profession as painter in Philadelphia and 
Delaware since 1712, settled in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, remaining there until about the 
year 1734, when he returned to Philadelphia to live, 
although he seems to have made professional visits to 
Maryland from time to time after this. It is probable 
that he returned to Philadelphia about the time that 
Charles Bridges established himself as a painter in 
Virginia in 1735. Maryland and Virginia were the 
fields of Hesselius’s painting activities while he made 
his home in Maryland. One may surmise whether 
Bridges took over the Virginia field as the result of 
Hesselius’s removal to Philadelphia, or whether 
Hesselius was influenced to go to Philadelphia because 
a rival had found his way into Virginia and thus 
encroached upon one of his dual fields. 

In the Maryland Gazette of Annapolis for March 8- 
15, 1734, appeared “An Elegy on the Much Lamented 
Death of the Honourable Charles Calvert, Esq. 
formerly Governour in Chief of the Province of 
Maryland.” The anonymous early Maryland author 
in describing the happy and prosperous condition of 
all classes in the Province under the rule of the late 
lamented governor, who had died on February 2d, 
wrote: 


Secure the Artist gives his Rule the Praise 
And dates his thriving Trade from Calvert’s Days 
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Unless a flight of pure poetic license, or unless the poet 
used the word “artist”? synonymously with “artisan,” 
he must have had in mind the thriving trade of no 
other than Gustavus Hesselius (Maryland Historical 
Magazine, X XXII, 1937, p. 131). 

The late thirties and the forties are the obscure period 
in the story of eighteenth century Maryland painting. 
We have evidence, however, pointing to painting visits 
made by Gustavus Hesselius after his removal to 
Philadelphia, and to the presence of an as yet un- 
identified portrait painter during this period. In the 
early fifties John Hesselius, son of Gustavus, who was 
born in Prince George’s County, Maryland, in 1728, 
appears on painting expeditions to Maryland and 
Virginia, although he seems to have then made his 
home in Philadelphia. He probably settled in Annap- 
olis in the late fifties. In 1763 he married a wealthy 
young widow, Mary Woodward, the daughter of Col. 
Richard Young of Anne Arundel County, and the 
widow of William Woodward of “Bellefield,”’ near 
Annapolis. Here Hesselius lived and painted portraits 
in large numbers until his death in 1778. Overlapping 
the latter years of John Hesselius, Charles Willson 
Peale began his painting career in Annapolis about 
1763, and with the exception of two years spent in 
study in London and an occasional painting expedition 
to other colonies, continued to paint miniatures and 
portraits in the large in Maryland until he joined the 
American Army at the outbreak of the Revolution. It 
is thus to be seen, that with the exception of the hazy 
period in the late thirties and the forties of which little 
is known, Maryland had its resident painters from the 
year 1708, and probably earlier, down to the close of 
the Colonial period. Later than this we need not here 
concern ourselves. 

And what was the environment in which these 
eighteenth century painters worked? Kiihn first 
appeared in Annapolis in 1708, the same year that 
Governor Seymour, in the name of Queen Anne, 
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granted a charter to the town on the Severn under the 
name of the City of Annapolis, a municipal charter 
which gave it a mayor, recorder, aldermen and com- 
mon councilmen, and a court of local jurisdiction. 
Annapolis had been the seat of the Provincial Govern- 
ment since 1694, when as the result of the Protestant 
Revolution, the capital had been moved somewhat 
violently from Catholic St. Mary’s City to the 
Protestant settlement on the Severn, but the growth 
of the new town had at first been slow. Kiihn was now 
to see a more rapid development of Annapolis as the 
political and social centre of the Province. Never a 
large town, it drew to itself in season the wealthy 
planters from all parts of the Province for the meetings 
of the General Assembly and of the courts, and for the 
races and the social gaieties which centered around the 
governor and other prominent Provincial officials. It 
was not until after the days of Kiihn and towards the 
middle of the century, however, that Annapolis became 
what was perhaps the most sophisticated and colorful 
capital in the Colonies. Kiihn was also to see in 1715 
the restoration of administrative control to the Cal- 
verts, who by becoming Protestants, had regained the 
political control which Charles, third Lord Baltimore, 
had lost when, following the accession of William and 
Mary, Maryland had in 1689 been made a royal 
province. 

Kiihn first appears in the Maryland records Decem- 
ber 3, 1708, when he made application to the General 
Assembly of Maryland for naturalization, and from 
time to time afterwards we have successive mention of 
him until his estate was settled following his death in 
Annapolis in November 1717. It seems more than 
likely that he had been in Annapolis some time, but 
how long we do not know, before he decided to settle 
and apply for naturalization, and had found it a 
promising field in which to work. He may have been 
of the vanguard of German Protestant Palatines who, 
as the result of the religious wars which raged in 
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Germany in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the early years of the eighteenth, left the Rhine 
Valley in large numbers, the hegira reaching its cul- 
mination in 1709, and who after finding a temporary 
refuge in England, emigrated to Pennsylvania and New 
York. Few of these, however, found their way into 
Maryland until several years later. Or he may have 
come to Annapolis by way of the German settlement 
which had been previously made at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, in 1683, but no trace as yet has been 
found of him elsewhere in the Colonies before he ap- 
plied for naturalization in Annapolis in the autumn of 
1708. 

The few glimpses we have of Kihn in the public 
records are of interest, although unfortunately they 
tell us little of his personality. In recording the name 
Kihn, the German umlaut over the vowel as seen in 
his own signature, proved, as might be expected, a 
stumbling block to the early Maryland recording 
clerks, totally unfamiliar as they were with the 
German language, but the painter’s two distinctive 
Christian names, Justus Engelhardt, fortunately iden- 
tify him beyond all possible doubt wherever he is 
mentioned, even when his last name has been dis- 
torted by the clerks into Kiihin, Kyhn, Kijhn, Kitchin, 
and Ketclin, as it variously appears in the manuscript 
records of the General Assembly and of the Probate 
Court where he is mentioned. Nor can there be the 
least doubt that when Charles Willson Peale, writing 
some hundred years later of early Maryland portrait 
painters, speaks in his unpublished memoirs of Kain 
or Cain as the earliest Maryland portrait painter, he is 
referring to Kiihn. The registrar of St. Ann’s Church, 
Annapolis, alone records his name correctly, although 
even he makes an occasional slip. 

The proceedings of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land record that in the Upper House on December 3, 
1708, “The Petition of Justus Englehard Ketclin 
Painter a German read praying leave a Bill may be 
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brought in to naturalize. Recommended to the 
Assembly” (Archives of Maryland, Vol. XXVII, 
p. 235). The day following the same petition was 
read in the Lower House, his name here appearing as 
Kitchin (ibid, p. 283). The progress of the naturaliza- 
tion bill through both houses is duly recorded until it 
was finally passed, and was signed on December 17th 
by Governor John Seymour “on behalf of our Sove- 
reign Lady Anne, Queen of Great Britain,’’ etc., etc. 
(ibid, pp. 261, 283, 288, 289, 292, 321, 327, 369-370). 
The act as passed naturalized not only Justus Engle- 
hard Kitchin, described as a German and a Protestant 
of Anne Arundel County, but two French Protestants 
as well, and provided that they should enjoy all the 
rights of natural born subjects, including the right to 
own and dispose of houses and lands. The naturaliza- 
tion fees were large, Kiihn paid the Speaker of the 
Lower House £5: 0: 0, and the Clerk £2: 10: 0, for the 
privilege of becoming a Marylander. It is to be 
regretted that this petition for naturalization, which 
doubtless would tell us much of interest about our 
painter, cannot be found in the Maryland archives. 
Unfortunately we have no clue as to Kiihn’s age. 
As there is no mention in the act of naturalization of 
his having brought a wife with him into the Province, 
he doubtless married soon after coming to Annapolis. 
It is certain, however, that he was married as early as 
1713, for the St. Ann’s Church register under date of 
April 6, 1714, records the birth of ‘“‘Thomas, Son of 
Jost. Engl. Kiihn and Elizabeth his wife.”” That he 
acquired for himself a position of some importance in 
the life of the little capital on the Severn is shown by 
entries in the vestry proceedings of St. Ann’s, recording 
under date of April 22, 1717, that “Mr. John Carpenter 
and Jost. Engelhardt Kiihn chosen churchwardens,” 
and again on May 17th, it is recorded that Kiihn 
“subscribed the oath of abjuration and Test,” decla- 
rations then required of all persons appointed to 
civil or ecclesiastical positions, “upon which the 
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Church [plate and other furniture] viz: too flaggons, 
One Chalice, One dish, two Salvers, one Holland 
Table cloth and three napkins were delivered unto his 
custody.”’ The oath of abjuration renounced allegi- 
ance to the Stuarts and declared loyalty to the house 
of Hanover, and the “test”? required a declaration 
against transubstantiation, invocation of saints, and 
the mass. It is of interest to recall that there are still in 
the possession of St. Ann’s five of the six pieces of 
church silver which were in 1717 entrusted to the care 
of our painter. These had been presented at the close 
of the seventeenth century by the King, William III, 
to St. Ann’s parish, and are marked with his cipher and 
Royal arms, and bear London hallmarks for the years 
1695-1696 and the marks of Francis Garthorne and 
George Garthorne, the makers. They are illustrated 
in E. Alfred Jones’ The Old Silver of American Churches, 
1913 (p. 6). 

But our painter was not long to enjoy the position 
he had won for himself in Annapolis, for only some six 
months after he became churchwarden, the St. Ann’s 
register laconically records, under date of November 6, 
1717, “Buried Jost Englehardt Kiihn.” These entries 
have been transcribed by the writer from the original 
St. Ann’s records, and are not taken from the printed 
vestry proceedings as published in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine, or from the manuscript copies of 
the register in the Maryland Historical Society, in both 
of which slight errors in transcription are to be found. 

But these scant facts about Kihn, found in the 
application and act for his naturalization and in the 
church records, tell us little of the man himself. The 
Probate records fortunately throw some additional 
light upon him as a human being. First, they disclose 
the not-surprising fact that he died, as do most artists, 
with more debts than there was estate for their pay- 
ment. The inventory of the worldly possessions of 
“Just Englehardt Kijhn,” filed December 6, 1717, 
showing an estate amounting to £47:13:5 current 
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money, was “approved by Amos Garrett as “being 
one of ye Cred**”’ (Inventories and Accounts; Annap- 
olis, 1717, folio 99). Garrett was a prominent merchant 
of Annapolis and its first mayor. Had the debts not 
exceeded the value of the estate, the inventory would 
have been “approved” and signed, not by a creditor, 
but by his widow or some other member of his family. 

The inventory, in addition to numerous articles of 
household use and artist’s materials, shows Kiihn to 
have been the possessor of a flute valued at three 
shillings, and of thirty-nine books valued at £2:10:6. 
Our painter is thus disclosed as a man having a taste 
for music and reading. Possibly some of these thirty- 
nine books contained illustrations which he made use 
of in laying out the elaborate scenic backgrounds to be 
found in his three large canvases. There are several 
items in the inventory which bear directly upon Kihn 
as a painter. These are: 


To 14 pictures & Landskips £2:8:0 
To Mr. Doynes Coat of Arms unfinished 0:1:0 
To three pictures unfinished 0:2:0 
To sev'. parcells of paint & all other things 

belonging to painting 7:0:0 


Perhaps the “brass mortar & Pestle” valued at five 
shillings were used for grinding the painter’s colors. 

The following items in the inventory show that our 
artist was not indifferent to his personal appearance. 
He owned “‘waring apperell except Ln”’ [linen], valued 
at £6:9:0; “10 shirts & 3 neck Cloaths” at £1:15:0; 
and ‘2 p™ [pairs] of Slipors hatt gloves & wigg”’ at 
£0:15:6. We thus see that his personal wardrobe had a 
value of nearly £9, a considerable amount for those 
days. For his journeyings to paint the families of 
Maryland planters, and perhaps to take him over the 
Potomac ferry for painting expeditions into Virginia, 
we find he owned “1 old Bay Horse & Mare,” valued 
at £3:10:0, and “1 saddle & 2 old Bridles & 1 p* of 
spancells,” valued at £1:0:0. Pewter, but no silver, is 
listed in the inventory. It is probable that the “‘pic- 
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tures’ listed under “pictures & Landskips” were por- 
traits. That he was a painter of landscapes is not sur- 
prising when we remember the elaborate backgrounds 
seen in his three large portraits. The unfinished coat of 
arms for Mr. Doyne, doubtless a member of the well 
known Southern Maryland Catholic family of that 
name, reminds us that no inconsiderable part of the 
work of a painter of that period was the illumination 
and blazoning of arms. 

Administration papers upon the estate of “Just 
Englehardt Kuhn” were taken out November 22, 1717, 
some two weeks after his funeral, by “Charles Carroll 
Esquire,” who gave bond for £500 sterling, and there 
is a memorandum that he was not required by the 
Probate Court to give security (Maryland Testa- 
mentary Proceedings, Annapolis. Vol. XXIII, fol. 148). 
This administrator was no less a personage than 
Charles Carroll (1660-1720), the “Settler,” of Annap- 
olis, whose portrait and that of his wife the artist had 
painted some seven years before (numbers VII and 
VIII). That the estate would amount to only £47:13:5 
was probably a surprise to Mr. Carroll, who had 
doubtless administered on account of his friendship for 
the painter, as the size of the bond indicated the 
expectation of a much larger one. As the estate turned 
out, there was probably little for the administrator to 
do, and the next entry shows that Mr. Carroll did not 
do even that little, for some eighteen months later, 
June 21, 1719, a citation was issued out of the Probate 
Court to the sheriff of Anne Arundel County to serve 
notice upon “Cha: Carroll adm. Just Englehart Kyhn”’ 
to bring in an account (ibid, fol. 396). He apparently 
never did so—probably he explained to the court that 
there was nothing of sufficient value to account for. 
One cannot but regret, however. that no account was 
filed, as it might have disclosed the names of debtors 
to the estate who had not paid for their portraits. The 
land records do not show that Kiihn owned property in 
Annapolis or elsewhere. He probably lived and had his 
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painting room in a rented house, possibly on Church, 
now Main Street, where the silversmiths and other 
craftsmen lived. 

To assign a definite European locale or background 
for Kiihn’s painting is difficult. We know from his 
naturalization papers that he was a German, probably 
from the Rhine valley, and his style is certainly that of 
north Europe. For it may be said with certainty that 
this is neither French nor British, and with equal 
certainty that it is not Italian, although the three large 
canvases with architectural and scenic backgrounds 
show the Italian influence which pervaded all of Europe 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Kiihn was 
doubtless a high-German, although his larger paintings 
show a composition not unlike the work of some of the 
painters of the Low Countries and Scandinavia. The 
three large canvases of children with baroque archi- 
tectural settings, combined with elaborate formal 
garden backgrounds, are reminiscent of an Italian 
influence such as is to be seen in the architectural 
engravings of a previous century by Jan Fredeman 
Vries and others. There is no reason, however, why 
Kiihn may not have adapted to his own use the 
memories of the buildings and formal gardens which 
adorned the capital of some German kingdom or 
principality in which he had grown up. 

The ten paintings by Kiihn reproduced and de- 
scribed here fall into two groups, viz: the three large 
paintings of children with their elaborate surroundings 
and backgrounds, and the seven smaller bust portraits 
of adult men and women. Certainly nothing has come 
to light painted in the American colonies in the seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth century which remotely 
resembles this first group of three large canvases. 
They are the work of a more finished and more sophis- 
ticated artist than any other who painted here of 
whom the writer has knowledge. Here we have the 
standing portraits of three young Maryland aristocrats 
Ignatius Digges (Number I), Henry Darnall, III 
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(Number II), and Eleanor Darnall (Number III), 
painted in incredible settings without parallel in 
colonial paintings. The figures of the children in these 
three large paintings, stiff though they are, have a 
quality of prim formality that is not without charm. 
The faces are less doll-like than those one meets in the 
New England portraits of the period. That of Henry 
Darnall, III, is even expressive of considerable char- 
acter, and there is not a little sweetness in little 
Eleanor Darnall’s face. The arms and hands, and 
especially the hands, while rather well painted, are too 
small for the figures. The flesh coloring is good and 
the hair is painted with meticulous fidelity. The 
costumes and draperies, in soft reds, terra cottas, 
browns, and blues, are pleasing and well painted, and 
the laces are done with microscopic attention. In 
each of the three canvases there is an accessory object 
of interest to a child—in the portrait of Ignatius Digges 
(Number I) a parrot, in that of Henry Darnall, III 
(Number II) a bob-white, and Eleanor Darnall (Num- 
ber III) has her dog. In the painting of Henry Darnall, 
III, who stands with bow and arrow in his hands, 
there is also the figure of a negro slave boy wearing a 
silver collar, who has just retrieved the bird shot by his 
young master. All three paintings are in their original 
gilded carved wood frames. 

The young aristocrats in these three large paintings 
have been costumed with elaborate care to satisfy the 
pride of adoring parents. One cannot help wondering 
whether the painter, to please the vanity of his patrons, 
depicted the three young subjects in these impressive 
surroundings in the hope that future generations would 
be led to believe that ““Melwood”’ of the Digges, and 
the ‘‘Woodyard”’ of the Darnalls, were laid out in the 
manner of magnificent European estates. 

This painting of the seven-year-old Henry Darnall, 
III, is the earliest example in American portraiture, 
which the writer has been able to find, of a negro slave 
introduced as an accessory to the portrait of a young 
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aristocrat. The custom of presenting a young slave to 
a youthful master or mistress to serve as a playmate, 
and later as a body servant or maid as the case might 
be, was almost universal among the wealthy planters. 
Four other examples of a later date have been found. 
In the portrait of Lucy Parke (c. 1690-1716), the first 
wife of the celebrated Col. William Byrd (1764-1744) 
of ‘‘Westover,” Virginia, which may have been painted 
in England, and is said to have been done shortly 
before the subject’s death there in 1716, is to be seen 
the figure of a young negro girl standing near her 
youthful mistress (Virginia Historical Portraiture, 
1585-1830, p. 161). There is a portrait painted about 
1720, thought to be that of John Baptiste Van 
Rensselaer, and attributed to Pieter Vanderlyn, 
which shows the child and a colored slave (Frick Art 
Reference Library, No. 20396). This painting the 
writer has not seen. In two portraits by John Hes- 
selius in his Maryland period negroes are to be seen as 
accessory subjects. In one painted by him in 1761 of 
the youthful Charles Calvert (1756-1774), son of 
Benedict Calvert (1724-1788) of ‘Mount Airy,” 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, and grandson of 
Charles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore, there is the 
figure of a negro boy holding his young master’s drum 
(Frick Art Reference Library, No. 5311). In the por- 
trait of the same artist’s infant son, Gustavus Hesselius, 
painted in 1762, the baby’s negro nurse, who tradition 
says later poisoned the child, stands nearby (Frick 
Art Reference Library, No. 10498). The heads of a 
negro woman and two negro children are to be seen in 
the background of the painting (c. 1788) at “Dough- 
oregan Manor,” “The Departure of Charles Carroll 
of Homewood,” by Robert E. Pine, showing the 
members of the family of Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
(Frick Art Reference Library, No. 3466). 

The remaining seven Kiihn paintings are bust 
portraits. These are all in subdued dark colors. The 
flesh colors are well done, and the'costumes and back- 
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grounds are in sombre dark browns and greys. All 
these are also in the original carved wood gilded 
frames. 

The similarity between the individual paintings, 
not only in general composition, but in technique and 
coloring, is so great as to leave no question as to their 
having all been painted by the same hand. The three 
large paintings of the children are markedly similar in 
composition. The same stiff figure and costume 
treatment, the similar architectural features and 
formal garden backgrounds, the latter painted in 
microscopic detail, and the palatial buildings in the 
distant view, appear in all three. Similar color treat- 
ment is also to be seen in the flesh tints, fabrics, archi- 
tectural features, formal gardens, and buildings in the 
distance. We also have the eyes, the hands, and the 
hair of the subjects painted in the same manner in all 
three. 

Convincing internal evidence that the inscriptions 
to be seen on four of the portraits of the Doughoregan 
collection were all painted by the same hand is revealed 
by an examination of the lettering. Certain of these 
letters and numerals are characteristic of seventeenth 
century German orthography. While all the individual 
letters and digits in the four inscriptions are in gen- 
eral identical in style and shading, certain old German 
forms are of a distinctive and identifying character. 
In the portraits of Ignatius Digges (Number I), 
Charles Carroll, the “Settler” (Number VII), Mrs. 
Charles Carroll (Number VIII), and Daniel Carroll 
(Number IX), we find that the initial capital letter 
“A” in the words “Anno” or “ Atatis” has a v-shaped 
connecting cross bar. The dipthong in capital 
letters in the latter word is also identical in all four 
inscriptions. In the date 1710, to be seen in both the 
Ignatius Digges and Daniel Carroll inscriptions, the 
old German “‘J”’ is used instead of the more modern ‘‘1”’ 
thus, “J7J0.”’ The lettering in all these inscriptions is 
a light grey, painted on a dark background. 
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The seven bust portraits, four of men and three 
of women, bear not only a striking resemblance to 
each other, but also to the three large paintings of 
children, in composition and technique. Four are oval 
canvases in original gilded carved wood frames, and 
three, also in similar old frames, are rectangular can- 
vases with feigned ovals and spandrels. The subjects 
of all seven bust portraits are seen by the spectator 
almost full face, as are the children of the three large 
paintings. The face modelling is similar in all. The 
treatment of the arms and hands, where these are 
shown, is strikingly alike. The three women are sim- 
ilarly posed, and the hair, arranged in like fashion 
including the single curl over the right shoulder of 
each, is painted in the same manner. Each of the wom- 
en wears, as does also little Eleanor Darnall, a single 
strand of pearls closely fitted around the neck, and 
each also wears an almost identical jewelled brooch. 
Their low cut bodices with lace trimming are painted 
alike. The color of the women’s dresses in all three 
paintings is of a similar reddish subdued tone. 

The four men’s portraits also show an equal sim- 
ilarity, one with the other, in pose and detail. The 
neckcloths of all, although not identically folded, are 
painted in a similar manner, whether they be of lace, 
or of plainer material with fringe and embroidery. 
The color tones of the costumes and backgrounds of all 
these men’s portraits are sombre, and there is little 
contrast between clothes and background. 

Considering that Kiihn’s painting activities in Mary- 
land covered a period of nine years or more, it is rather 
surprising that more portraits which can be attributed 
to him with certainty have not come to light. The 
writer has seen a few other portraits, or photographs of 
portraits, which he thinks may also be by Kihn, but 
their condition is such as not to justify a definite 
attribution, and it seems unwise in this paper to go 
beyond a discussion of this well authenticated and 
integrated group. It is of interest that these ten 
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portraits, which can be identified with certainty as by 
him, are all to be found in the collections of two very 
prominent Maryland Roman Catholic families—the 
Carrolls of “Doughoregan Manor,” Carroll County, 
and the Daingerfields of ‘‘Poplar Hill,” Prince George’s 
County, and depict their Carroll, Digges, and Darnall 
ancestors. 

The key painting of these collections, signed by 
Kiihn and dated 1710, has been the means of not only 
definitely identifying the artist’s peculiar style of 
painting, but of determining the attribution to him of 
the other nine family portraits found in these two 
collections. This key portrait, in the collection of Mr. 
Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan,” is that of the 
child, Ignatius Digges (c. 1707-1785) (Number I) of 
““Melwood,” Prince George’s County, and shows an 
inscription painted by the artist along the hand rail of 
the balustrade forming part of the elaborate architec- 
tural background of the painting which reads: ‘Anno 
Atatis suae 23 J7J0 ’ [J.?] E. Kiihn Fecit.”” The first 
initial of Kiihn’s name is indistinct, but is unquestion- 
ably a broken “J.’”’ In this same Doughoregan collec- 
tion are also to be found six family bust portraits, all 
also obviously by Kiihn, three of which although un- 
signed with the artist’s name, can be shown by 
inscriptions painted by him on the front of the can- 
vases to have been done also in or about the year 1710. 
On one of these three (Number IX) is inscribed both 
the age of the subject and the year 1710 as the date of 
painting, while the two others (Numbers VII and VIII) 
give no dates of painting, but are inscribed with the 
subjects’ ages, which fixes the date of their painting as 
1710. The three remaining bust portraits, while with- 
out inscriptions must also, from the known ages of the 
subjects, have been painted in or about the year 1710. 
The portrait of Charles Carroll (1660-1720) of Annap- 
olis, (Number VII), the founder of the “‘Doughoregan”’ 
and “Duddington” lines of Carroll, and familiarly 
known as Charles Carroll, the “Settler,”’ and that of his 
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wife, Mary Darnall (1679-1742) (Number VIII), 
while undated, are thus respectively inscribed with the 
ages of these two subjects; “Aitatis suae XLVIIII,” 
and “Atatis suae XXX,” the subjects of these from 
other sources are known to have been respectively 
forty-nine and thirty years old in 1710. The portrait 
of Daniel Carroll (1687-living 1732) (Number IX), a 
nephew of the “‘Settler,’’ Charles Carroll, is inscribed: 
“ Etatis suae XXII Anno Domini 1710.” The portrait 
of another nephew of the “Settler,” John Carroll 
(c. 1689-1720) (Number X), bears no inscription what- 
ever, but depicts a man of about twenty years old. The 
portraits of Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) (Number 
IV) of the ““Woodyard,” Prince George’s County, and 
that of his wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke(1642—1724) 
(Number V), both lack inscriptions revealing either 
their age or the year of painting, but depict an elderly 
middle-aged couple who were also doubtless painted 
about the year 1710. These seven portraits in the 
collection of Mr. Philip A. Carroll, the present owner of 
“Doughoregan Manor,” are all obviously by the hand 
of Kihn. 

The Daingerfield Collection, formerly owned by the 
late Miss Ellen C. Daingerfield of ‘‘Poplar Hill,” and 
left by her in 1912 to the Maryland Historical Society, 
is also a most interesting group which hung for more 
than a century at “Poplar Hill,” long the home of the 
Sewell and Daingerfield families. Here we find three 
originals by Kiihn and two that appear to be indiffer- 
ent eighteenth century copies from Kiihn originals in 
the Doughoregan collection. One of these originals, 
that of little Eleanor Darnall (1704-1796) (Number 
III) already referred to, is a large canvas of the same 
size as that of the signed Kihn of Ignatius Digges, 
and with a similar architectural and scenic background. 
This is unquestionably an original by Kiihn. In this 
same collection there is another large painting of the 
same size as the two just mentioned, also with a typical 
Kihn background, the portrait of young Henry Darn- 
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all, III (1702-living 1788), a grandson of Henry 
Darnall, I (1645-1711) of the ““Woodyard” (Number 
IV), and his wife, Eleanor Hatton (1642-1724) 
(Number V). This is slightly over-painted in places, 
but is a typical original by Kiihn. The same is to be 
said of the bust portrait of the young woman, Mrs. 
Henry Darnall, II (Ann Digges) (Number VI), the 
daughter-in-law of Henry Darnall, I. Also in this 
collection are to be found the bust portraits of Henry 
Darnall, I, (1645-1711) of the “Woodyard,” and of his 
wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke (1642-1724), which 
have already been mentioned as being without ques- 
tion wretched eighteenth century copies of the Kiihn 
originals in the Doughoregan Collection. These copies 
need not be reproduced or discussed here. None of 
these Daingerfield portraits bear the signature or any 
visible inscription by the hand of the painter. The 
portrait of little Eleanor Darnall (Number III), as 
said before, is in every detail obviously by the same 
brush that painted Ignatius Digges (Number I) in the 
Doughoregan Collection. The same treatment of 
figure, costume, and elaborate architectural and formal 
garden background characterize both paintings, and 
the size of the canvases is the same. From the known 
age of Eleanor, and of young Henry Darnall, III 
(Number II), their portraits were also painted about 
the year 1710. 

The frames of all ten of these Kiihn paintings are 
unquestionably original and contemporary, and, as 
was the custom of the time, were doubtless furnished 
by the artist himself to his patrons. These frames fall 
into two different groups. Those on the seven portraits 
in the “‘Doughoregan’”’ collection, whether rectangular 
or oval, have the same contour on cross-section and 
the same carved decorations. Although the three 
frames in the Daingerfield collection are identical with 
each other in contour and decorative carving, and are 
quite similar in general appearance to the ‘ Dougho- 
regan” frames, the contours and decorative details of 
the carvings in the two groups are not identical. 
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The history of the two family collections of portraits 
in which these Kiihn paintings are found is of interest. 
The collection of Mr. Philip A. Carroll, the owner of 
“Doughoregan Manor,” came to him in great part 
through his great-great-grandfather, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the second proprietor of “‘Doughoregan,” which 
was built about 1750 by his father, Charles Carroll 
(1702-1782) of Annapolis. Mention has already been 
made of the Daingerfield collection. Mr. Carroll and 
Miss Daingerfield are both directly descended from 
the old and prominent Maryland Catholic families of 
Darnall, Carroll, and Digges, all represented by por- 
traits painted by Kiihn. To attempt to trace here in 
detail the descent or connections of the Carroll and 
Daingerfield owners of these two collections to the sub- 
jects of the several paintings would, however, involve 
us in a genealogical labyrinth of marriages and cross- 
marriages between several generations of Darnalls, 
Carrolls, Digges, and Brookes which, although authen- 
ticated beyond possible doubt, almost baffles belief. 
It may be said, however, that the relationship between 
the Carrolls and the Daingerfields is a double one. 
The descent of both families from Henry Darnall, I 
(1645-1711) (Number IV) of the “Woodyard,” and 
his wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke (1642-1724) (Num- 
ver V), explains the presence of portraits, originals or 
copies, of these two subjects at both “Doughoregan”’ 
and “Poplar Hill.”’ It should also be added that as a 
matter of fact, the ‘‘Doughoregan Manor” Carrolls are 
descended through two lines from Henry Darnall, I, 
and his wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke; first, through 
the marriage of the last-named couple’s daughter, 
Mary Darnall, to Charles Carroll, the “‘Settler,’”’ and 
again through the marriage of the latter’s grandson, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the Signer, to a later 
Mary Darnall, a great-granddaughter of Henry Dar- 
nall, I, and Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke. 

The families represented in these two collections of 
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Kihn paintings, Digges, Carroll, and Darnall, were 
conspicuous members of that relatively small group of 
aristocratic and wealthy landholding Roman Catholic 
families who had the confidence of Lord Baltimore, 
and held important public offices under him, until the 
Protestant Revolution of 1689 wrested political control 
from the Calverts and excluded Roman Catholics from 
public office. The Calverts were not deprived of their 
very valuable land rights in Maryland, however, and 
the management of the Land Office, the collection of 
the Proprietary’s quit rents, and his personal business 
in Maryland, were entrusted to the care of members of 
this same group who had formerly filled so many public 
offices. Although in the descriptions of individual 
paintings and their subjects which follow, biographical 
sketches of the latter will be given, a few words as 
to the immediate background of the three families 
represented will be of some interest. 

The Digges family, represented in the collection by 
the portraits of little Ignatius Digges at the age of 
two and one-half years (Number I) and of Ann Digges 
(Mrs. Henry Darnall, II) (Number VI), was a very 
prominent one in both Maryland and Virginia in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and traces its 
immediate descent from Edward Digges (1620-1675), 
Governor of Virginia from 1656 to 1658, who was the 
son of Sir Dudley Digges of Chilham Castle, Kent. 
The Governor’s son, William Digges, I (d. 1697), a 
justice and Sheriff of York County, Virginia, married 
Elizabeth Sewell, widow of Dr. Jesse Wharton 
(d. 1676) of Maryland, and step-daughter of Charles, 
third Lord Baltimore, and about 1679 removed to 
Charles County, Maryland, where he was a member of 
the Governor’s Council and one of the deputy- 
governors of the Province from 1684 to 1689. Whether 
or not William Digges, I, changed his religion as a 
result of his marriage to this prominent young Catholic 
widow has not been learned, but their children, includ- 
ing William Digges, II (c. 1680-1740) of ‘‘Melwood,”’ 
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Prince George’s County, Maryland, the father of 
Ignatius, the subject of the portrait (Number I), and 
Ann Digges (Mrs. Henry Darnall, II) (1685-liv. 1750) 
(Number VI), were brought up as Catholics. 

The Carroll clan was a rather numerous one in 
Maryland in the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. They were all apparently of 
Irish descent and were in great part Catholic in 
religion. The more prominent Maryland families of 
this name were doubtless all related by blood to each 
other in some way. We need only concern ourselves 
here, however, with Charles Carroll (1660-1720), 
called the “Settler,” and his immediate family. From 
his two sons, Charles and Daniel, are descended the 
Carrolls of ‘‘Doughoregan Manor” and of “Dudding- 
ton Manor.” The “Settler” doubtless came to Mary- 
land in 1688 because of the anti-Catholic sentiment 
then rising in England which was soon to result in the 
deposition of James II and the succession of William 
and Mary. His coming was probably due to promises 
of preferment by the Lord Proprietary. He was the 
son of an Irish gentleman, Daniel Carroll, of ‘Litter- 
louna,” county Kings, Ireland, and was a barrister 
who had been admitted to the Inner Temple, London, 
May 6, 1685. He had been the clerk or secretary to the 
household of William Herbert, First Marquis and 
titular Duke of Powis, then the most conspicuous 
member of the Roman Catholic aristocracy of Eng- 
land (E. A. Jones’ American Members of the Inns of 
Court, 1924, p. 38). Soon after coming to Maryland 
Carroll was made Attorney-General, Register of the 
Land Office, and Agent and Receiver-General of Rents 
to the Lord Proprietary. These were not only positions 
of profit, but advantageous in that they enabled him 
to acquire very large and choice land holdings in 
sundry parts of the Province, which helped to make 
his grandson, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
“Signer,” one of the richest men in the colonies. There 
soon followed the “Settler” into Maryland two young 
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= (1) Col. Henry Darnall(2) = (2) Eleanor Hatton = 


of the ‘‘Woodyard” (1642-1724) 
(1648-1711) No. V 
No. IV 
Philip Darnall = (1) Eleanor Brooke(2) = William Digges, II Ch 
d. s. p. 1705 ( -1740) (c. 1680-1740) 
Elizabeth Parnham = (1) Ignatius Digges(2) = Mary Carroll 
of ‘‘Melwood” of ‘‘Duddington Ma 
(1707-1788) (c. 1730-1785) 
No. I 
Mary Digges = Gov. Thomas Sim Lee 
(1745-1805) | (1745-1819) 
Thomas Lee Elinor Cromwell 


(1774-1826) | 


Mary Digges Lee = Col. Charles Carroll 


of ‘‘Doughoregan Manor” 
(1801-1862) 


Gov. John Lee Carroll 
of ‘“Doughoregan Manor” 


| (1830-1911) 


Philip A. Carroll 
of ‘‘Doughoregan Manor” 


Owner of portraits 
Nos. I, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, X 


First wife 
name un 
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l) = Major Thomas Brooke Daniel Carroll William Digges, I 
of Maryland of Ireland of Maryland 
(1632-1676) |  -1697) 
Clement Brooke Mary Darnall = Charles Carroll Henry Darnall, IT = Ann Digges Anthony Carroll 
(1676-1735) (1679-1742) the “Settler” of the ‘‘Woodyard” (1688-liv. 1750) of Ireland 
No. VIII (1660-1720) (1682-c. 1737) No. VI 
| No. VII a 
9 | 
Carroll Elizabeth-Brooke = Charles Carroll Henry Darnall,111 = Ann Talbot Eleanor Darnall Daniel Carroll John Carroll 
agton Manor”’ (1709-1761) of Annapolis and of the ‘“‘Woodyard” (Mrs. Daniel Carroll) of Maryland of Maryland 
30-1785) “Doughoregan Manor” (1702-liv. 1788) of Upper Marlboro _ (c. 1687-liv. 1732) (c. 1689-1720) 
(1702-1782) No. II (1704-1796) No. IX No. X 
No. III 
1 


Henry Darnall, IV 
(c. 1725-liv. 1768) | 


Charles Carroll = Mary Darnall 


of “Carrollton” and (1749-1782) 
“Doughoregan Manor” 
(1737-1832) 
Charles Carroll = Harriet Chew 
of “Homewood” (1775-1861) 
(1775-1825) 


Or 


Chart showing the subjects of the Kuhn portraits and their relationship to each other and 
to the later owners of the paintings. Heavier type distinguishes the portrait subjects 


Rachel Brooke Mary Darnall — 
(1732-1781) 


Nicholas Sewall 
of “Eltonhead Manor” 
-1798) 


Dr. Robert Sewall = Mary Brent 
of ‘Poplar Hill” -1822) 
-1820) 


Susan J. B.Sewall — Col. Henry Daingertield 
of ‘Poplar Hill” -1866) 
(1802-1837) 


Ellen C. Daingertield 
of “Poplar Hill’’ 


Maryland Historical Society 
Owner of portraits Nos. II, III, VI 
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Carrolls, the sons of his brother, Anthony Carroll 
(d. 1734) of “‘Lisheenboy,” county Tipperary, Ireland, 
who, however, did not himself come to Maryland. 
These nephews were Daniel Carroll (1687-living 1732) 
(Number IX), and John Carroll (c. 1689-1720) 
(Number X). The little that is known of them both 
will be told later in greater detail. They were in 
Maryland in the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, and the portraits of both by Kiihn have been 
passed down during more than two centuries through 
the ‘“‘Doughoregan”’ line, and still hang at “Dougho- 
regan Manor.” 

The Darnall family was established in Maryland 
by Henry Darnall, I (1660-1711) (Number IV), who 
was probably influenced in coming to Maryland be- 
cause of his close kinship, as yet not definitely deter- 
mined, to the Lord Proprietary. Henry Darnall, I, who 
immigrated to Maryland, the subject of the Kihn 
portrait, was of the Darnalls of Bird’s Place, Essen- 
den, Hertfordshire, and was the son of Philip Darnall, 
a London barrister. He came to Maryland in 1672, 
and acquired extensive land holdings, including the 
“‘Woodyard” in Prince George’s County, where he 
lived, and “Portland Manor” in Charles County. 
He held various important offices of profit under the 
Lord Proprietary, serving between 1684 and 1689 as 
one of the deputy-governors of the Province. His 
marriage to the widow, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke 
(1642-1724), and other biographical details about 
him will be given under the descriptions of the Kiihn 
portraits of him and his wife (Numbers IV and V). 

It is of interest to note that the Digges, Carrolls, and 


_ Darnalls, were all closely related by marriage or blood 


to Charles Calvert (1637-1715), third Lord Baltimore, 
and Proprietary of Maryland from 1675 to 1715. This 
Charles, Lord Baltimore, married four times, and his 
first two wives had Maryland connections. His first 
wife, Mary Darnall, whom he married in 1656, was 
also his cousin in a degree not yet fully established. 
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Charles Carroll, the “Settler,” (Number VII), through 
his marriage with Lord Baltimore’s cousin, another 
Mary Darnall (Number VIII), the daughter of Henry 
Darnall, I, of Maryland, was also thus connected by 
marriage with the Lord Proprietary. The second Lady 
Baltimore, Jane (Lowe) Sewell, the daughter of 
Vincent Lowe of Denby, Derbyshire, and the widow of 
Dr. Henry Sewell of Maryland, had by her first hus- 
band, Dr. Sewell, a daughter, Elizabeth Sewell, who 
married Col. William Digges, I (d. 1681) of Maryland. 
This Col. William Digges was the father of Ann 
Digges, Mrs. Henry Darnall, II, the subject of the Kiihn 
portrait (Number VI), and the grandfather of Ignatius 
Digges, the subject of the Kiihn Portrait (Number I). 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor” for 
his persmission to reproduce and describe his family 
portraits by Kiihn. He also feels himself under obliga- 
tions to several friends whose help has been of value 
in this study. Mrs. Russell Hastings, the outstanding 
authority on the origins and connections of the early 
Roman Catholic landed aristocracy of Maryland, has 
saved him from sundry genealogical errors of omission 
and commission, for which he is duly appreciative. 
Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth of the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence has been good enough to read 
over the manuscript, and out of the fullness of his 
knowledge of old letterings and types, has been most 
helpful in the interpretation of the peculiarities of the 
inscriptions painted by the hand of Kiihn on four of 
the portraits. The writer’s thanks, and the thanks of 
the Maryland Historical Society, are due to Mr. C. 
Morgan Marshall of the Walters Gallery for having had 
cleaned two of the more important canvases, and for 
the infra-red photographs he has had made of them 
to exclude the possibility that later over-painting 
might cover inscriptions by the artist not visible to the 
unaided eye. The writer is grateful to the Frick Art 
Reference Library for permission to reproduce the 
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photographs taken by it of the “Doughoregan” 
paintings. 


I 


Ienatius 
(1707-1785) = 


Supsecr: Ignatius Digges was born in 1707, and died about 
August 6, 1785. He was the son of William Digges, II 
(c. 1680-1740) of ‘“Melwood,” Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, and his wife, Eleanor Brooke (d. 1740) of “De 
la Brooke Manor,” widow of Philip Darnall and the daughter 
of Mrs. Henry Darnall, I (Eleanor Hatton), the subject of 
Number V, by her first husband, Major Thomas Brooke 
(1632-1676). Ignatius Digges married twice; his first wife 
was Elizabeth Parnham of the prominent landholding 
southern Maryland Roman Catholic family of that name. 
His second wife was his cousin, Mary Carroll (c. 1730-1785), 
the daughter of Daniel Carroll (1707-1734) of ““Duddington 
Manor,” Prince George’s County, an estate upon which 
much of the city of Washington is built. This Mary Carroll 
was a granddaughter of Charles Carroll, the “Settler,” and 
thus a first cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
“Signer.” Ignatius Digges left but one child, a daughter 
Mary by his first wife, Elizabeth Parnham. She married 
Governor Thomas Sim Lee (1745-1819) of Maryland, and 
was the great-great-grandmother of Mr. Philip A. Carroll, 
the owner of this portrait. These Maryland Lees were a 
branch of the noted Lee family of Virginia, who, like the 
Digges, after coming into Maryland became Catholics, as 
the consequence of the marriage of the Hon. Philip Lee 
(1683-1744), the Governor’s grandfather, with Eleanor 
Brooke of the Catholic family of that name of “De la 
Brooke Manor.” Ignatius Digges lived at “Melwood,” 
Prince George’s County, a few miles from Upper Marlboro, 
and was a prominent representative of the wealthy Catholic 
aristocracy of Southern Maryland. He was a close friend of 
Washington, whose diaries show that he often dined or spent 
the night at “Melwood” on his way to Annapolis, and it is 
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from an entry in the diary, under the date of August 7, 1785, 
that we learn the date of Digges’ death (Fitzpatrick’s George 
Washington’s Diaries, II, 401). 

Description: This is the signed and dated key Kihn portrait 
of the collection. The subject is a boy of two and one-half 
years, dressed, as is often seen in portraits of this period, 
in a costume like that of a girl. He stands full front, with 
extended hands, with his back to a fluted stone column, and 
a baroque balustrade to the right. His head is turned slightly 
to the right with his dark eyes deflected to the left. The 
dark brown hair is well painted. The hands although stiff 
are better painted than the writer has seen in other American 
paintings of this period. The costume of velvet and lace is a 
very elaborate one and is painted in microscopic detail. 
The blue velvet dress is cut low at the neck and is trimmed 
with white lace. He wears a white stomacher and apron 
with lace trimming and lace flounces presenting a panel 
effect. These flounces at the sides of the apron appear to 
extend around the skirt and are of a buff color. The wide 
blue velvet sleeves are finished with gold lace cuffs and the 
white undersleeves are fastened tightly around the wrists. 
The elaborate surroundings are typical of Kiihn. The 
baroque architectural foreground shows a fluted column 
against which the subject stands, and to the left a putto, 
supporting with extended arms a shell, stands on a fountain 
decorated with grotesque masks from which water spouts 
into a pool at the subject’s feet. To the right in front of the 
balustrade is a grey parrot eating cherries. Little Ignatius 
holds two cherrries in his left hand. In the background is a 
formal garden with balustrades and trees, possibly trimmed 
cypresses, and in the distance a palatial building is to be 
seen. 

InscriPTIoNn: Painted on the rail of the balustrade to the left 
is the inscription: “Anno tatis suae 24 J7J0 [J.?] E. Kihn 
Fecit.”” The numerals 1 in the date 1710 are in old German 
script and are shaped like the English J. The same pecu- 
liarity is to be seen in the date numerals on the dated 
portrait of Daniel Carroll (Number IX). 

Size: Canvas. Height, 5334 inches. Width, 4314 inches. 
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Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library 
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(1702-liv. 1788) 
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Date: 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor,” 
a great-great-grandson of the subject. 

PEDIGREE OF ParntinG: This portrait has hung for many years 
at “Doughoregan Manor.” Its pedigree is as follows. It 
passed from the subject to his daughter Mary Digges (Mrs. 
Thomas Sim Lee); to her son Thomas Lee; to his daughter 
Mary Digges Lee (Mrs. Charles Carroll); to her son Gov. 
John Lee Carroll; to his son Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September—October 1937 at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Cortss: There is an excellent late eighteenth century copy by 
an unknown copyist, somewhat smaller in size (36 x 28 
inches) owned by Mrs. Thomas Sim Lee Horsey of New 
York. 


II 


Henry Darna III 
(1702—living 1788) 


Sussect: Henry Darnall, III, was born in 1702 or 1703, prob- 
ably in the former year. He was the eldest son of Henry 
Darnall, II (1682-c.1737) of the “Woodyard,” Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, and his wife, Ann Digges, and 
the grandson of Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) and Eleanor 
(Hatton) Brooke (1642-1724), the subjects of portraits 
numbers IV and V, and the brother of little Eleanor Darnall 
(Mrs. Daniel Carroll), the subject of Number III. Henry 
Darnall, III, inherited the “Woodyard” from his father, 
but sold this estate in 1728 to pay a large debt. He married, 
ce. 1725, in Maryland, Ann Talbot (c. 1705- ), the niece 
and ward of that strange and devout nobleman, Gilbert 
Talbot, 13th Earl of Shrewsbury, a Jesuit priest, and the 
daughter of the latter’s sister, Ann Talbot, who had married 
one Edward Talbot, probably a cousin, of Hampstead, 
England. In the Daingerfield Collection there is a portrait 
by Gustavus Hesselius of Mrs. Henry Darnall, III (Ann 
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Talbot). Henry Darnall, III, held the office of Receiver of 
Rents for the Lord Proprietary, was Collector of Customs of 
the Potomac, and in the years 1751 to 1756 appears as 
Attorney-General of the Province. He was brought up a 
Roman Catholic. He could only hold the office of Attorney- 
General, however, by professing conformity to the estab- 
lished church. This he did, but was under fire in the General 
Assembly in the fifties on the ground that his wife and 
children were Catholics and that his conformity was a mere 
subterfuge (Archives of Maryland, LII, passim). He is said 
to have been obliged to leave Maryland soon afterwards on 
account of financial irregularities, and was at Bruges in 
Flanders in 1771. He was reported to be living in poverty 
at the age of eighty-five in the lodge-house of a French 
convent. He left three sons and three daughters in Maryland. 
His eldest son, Robert Darnall, lived at “Poplar Hill,” 
where this portrait hung for many years, and left the estate 
by will to his nephew Dr. Robert Sewell. 


Description: The subject is a boy of some seven or eight years 


of age with a negro slave boy as his attendant. The young 
master stands with his back to a dark stone baroque balus- 
trade overlooking a formal garden. His head, almost full 
face, is turned slightly to the right with his dark eyes de- 
flected to the left. His hair, well painted, is a very light 
brown. In his left hand he holds a bow and in his right an 
arrow, and a quiver hangs at his side. He wears an old gold 
brocaded coat extending almost to the knees with silver 
buttons, lined with red silk, and a white lace neckcloth, old 
rose knee breeches and hose, and black shoes with buckles. 
A dark greenish velvet cape hangs from his left shoulder, 
extends across his back, and trails the floor on the left. To 
the left and just behind the stone balustrade is the figure 
of the negro boy, leaning on the rail and holding in his right 
hand a dead bob-white, doubtless a trophy of his master’s 
prowess as an archer, which the young slave has just 
retrieved. The little negro wears a terra cotta coat and 
white undervest, and around his neck is a metal collar, the 
traditional insignia of slavery, apparently of silver. As has 
been previously stated, this is probably the first instance in 
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American portraiture of the figure of a slave introduced as 
an accessory to the principal subject. 

To the right in the near background hangs a red curtain 
with gold braid and tassel, partly obscuring a stone column 
supported by an ornate pier of the balustrade. This pier is 
decorated with spandrels and an encircled half visible 
cherub’s head. The far background shows a typical Kiihn 
formal garden similar to those to be seen in his other two 
large canvases, with fountain, walks, trimmed trees, and 
imposing buildings in the distance. 

None. 

Size: Canvas. Height, 534% inches. Width, 4314 inches. 

PxoroGrapPH (infra-red rays): The infra-red photographs 
show such a small amount of over-painting as to make it 
unlikely there is an over-painted signature or other inscrip- 
tion. This over-painting is principally found on the slave’s 
coat and on the curtain at the upper right of the canvas. 

Date: c. 1710. 

OwnersuHiP: Maryland Historical Society—Daingerfield Col- 
lection. Left in 1912 by the will of Miss Ellen C. Dainger- 
field, great-great-granddaughter of the subject. 

PgepiGREE oF ParntinG: Henry Darnall, III, to his daughter 
Mary Darnall (Mrs. Nicholas Sewell) of “Eltonhead 
Manor,” St. Mary’s County; to her son Dr. Robert Sewell 
of “Poplar Hill,” Prince George’s County; to his daughter 
Susan Sewell (Mrs. Henry Daingerfield) of “Poplar Hill’’; 
to her daughter Ellen C. Daingerfield of “Poplar Hill’; to 
the Maryland Historical Society. 

Exurisitions: Exhibited September—October 1937 at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Ill 
ELEANOR DARNALL 
(Mrs. Daniel Carroll) 
(1704-1796) 


Sussect: Eleanor Darnall was the daughter of Henry Darnall, 
II (1682-c.1737) of the “Woodyard,” Prince George’s 
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County, Maryland, and his wife, Ann Digges (Number VI), 
and the granddaughter of Henry Darnall, I (Number IV) 
and his wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke (Number V). She 
married, in 1728 or 1729, Daniel Carroll (1696-1741) of 
Upper Marlboro, Prince George’s County, the son of Kean 
Carroll, an Irish gentleman who did not come to Maryland, 
and who was apparently a not very close relative of Charles 
Carroll (1660-1720) (Number VII), the “Settler.” This 
Daniel Carroll of Upper Marlboro and his wife, Eleanor 
Darnall, were the parents of Daniel Carroll, II (1730-1796) 
of Upper Marlboro, of Archbishop John Carroll (1735-1815) 
of Baltimore, and of four daughters. 

Description: The subject was five or six years old when this 
portrait was painted. She is standing on a tessellated marble 
floor, with her hand on her dog’s head, and her back to a 
baroque dark stone balustrade, broken by a pier decorated 
with an inlaid grotesque mask with spandrels. She stands 
almost full front with her body and head turned slightly to 
the left. Her dark eyes are deflected to the right. Her light 
brown hair, worn off her forehead, is well painted and is 
tied behind with a rose-colored ribbon. The subject bears 
a striking resemblance to her mother as portrayed in Number 
VI. Her reddish brown dress with black velvet train has a 
white net and lace stomacher and panelled apron, with 
flowing lace ruffles about her wrists. Her rather diminuitive 
hands are held somewhat stiffly, the tips of the extended 
fingers of her right hand resting rather rigidly on the head 
of a white and brown spotted dog, rather hard to classify 
as to breed, but possibly a spaniel. She stands between a 
stone column on the left and a pier of the balustrade on the 
right, upon which stands an urn filled with flowers. There 
are vines climbing about the column to the left and a dark 
brown curtain partly obscures it. The urn on the stone 
balustrade to the right, apparently of gold and silver, is also 
ornamented with a mask and is filled with rather stiff white, 
red, and pink flowers, and foliage. There is seen in the 
distance a typical Kiihn formal garden with meticulously 
painted balustrades, symmetrically trimmed trees, and in 
the distance a palatial building. 
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No. III. Exeanor Darnaut (Mrs. Daniel Carro!l) 
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Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference 
HENRY DaRNALL, I 
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Inscription: None. 

PsorocrapxH (infra-red rays): The infra-red photographs 
show such a small amount of over-painting as to make it 
improbable that there is an artist’s inscription which has 
been painted over. 

Size: Canvas. Height, 54 inches. Width, 4414 inches. 

Date: c. 1710. 

OwnersuHiP: Maryland Historical Society—Daingerfield Col- 
lection. Left in 1912 by the will of Miss Ellen C. Dainger- 
field. 

PEDIGREE oF Parntina: The early pedigree of this portrait is 
unknown, although it hung at “Poplar Hill” for many 
generations. It may have passed from Eleanor Darnall 
(Mrs. Daniel Carroll), the subject, to her brother, Henry 
Darnall, III, of “Poplar Hill”; and then have passed to the 
latter’s daughter Mary Darnall (Mrs. Nicholas Sewell) of 
“Eltonhead Manor,” St. Mary’s County; to her son Dr. 
Robert Sewell of “Poplar Hill,” Prince George’s County; 
to his daughter Susan Sewell (Mrs. Henry Daingerfield, Sr.) 
of “Poplar Hill”; to her daughter Ellen C. Daingerfield of 
“Poplar Hill”; to the Maryland Historical Society. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September—October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


IV 


Cou. Henry Darnatt, I 
(1645-1711) 


Sussect: Col. Henry Darnall, I, was born in England in 1645. 
He was the son of a London barrister, Philip Darnall 
(c. 1605-1679) of a prominent English Roman Catholic 
family of Bird’s Place, Essenden, Hertfordshire, England. 
He came to Maryland in 1672, probably induced by promises 
of preferment from his kinsman, Charles, third Lord Balti- 
more. Henry Darnall, I, was a member of the Governor’s 
Council from 1679 to 1689, and was one of the deputy- 
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governors of the Province from 1684 to 1689. He was a justice 
and high sheriff of Calvert County, and a colonel of the 
militia. He married first a wife whose name has not been 
learned, by whom he left a son, Philip Darnall. He married 
secondly, about 1677, Eleanor Hatton (1642-1724), the 
subject of Number V, the widow of Major Thomas Brooke 
of “De la Brooke Manor,” Calvert County. Henry Darnall, 
I, lived at the “Woodyard”’ in Calvert (later Prince George’s) 
County, where he is buried, his tombstone showing that he 
was the son of Philip Darnall and that he died June 17, 1711, 
in his sixty-sixth year. Col. Henry Darnall, I, by his second 
wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke, left a son, Henry Darnall, IT, 
and several daughters. The son, Henry Darnall, II (1682- 
c. 1737), by his wife Ann Digges (1685—liv. 1750) (Number 
VI), was the father of Henry Darnall, III (1702-—liv. 1788), 
and of Eleanor Darnall (Mrs. Daniel Carroll) (1704-1796), 
the subject of numbers II and III. The mother and two 
children were all painted by Kiihn. 

Description: The subject is shown painted to the waist, full 
front, on an oval canvas. The head is turned very slightly 
to the left. He has rather coarse features and scowling eye- 
brows. The eyes are dark. The right hand rests on his lap. 
He wears a long full brown wig, a dark reddish brown coat, 
a white neckcloth with embroidered and fringed ends 
hanging in two folds, and a lace ruffle hangs from the white 
undersleeve of his right arm. The background is dark. 

Inscription: None. 

Size: Oval canvas. Height, 3144 inches. Width, 2534 inches. 

Dare: c. 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of ““Doughoregan Manor,” 
a great-great-great-great-great-grandson of the subject. 

PrpiGREE oF ParntinG: Henry Darnall, I, the subject; to his 
daughter Mary Darnall (Mrs. Charles Carroll, wife of the 
“Settler’’); to her son Charles Carroll of Annapolis and 
“Doughoregan Manor”; to his son Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton; to his grandson Col. Charles Carroll of ‘““Dough- 
oregan Manor”; to his son Governor John Lee Carroll of 
“Doughoregan Manor” ; to his son Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September-October 1937 at the 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Coptss: There is a very indifferent eighteenth century copy of 
this portrait and that of his wife (Number V) in the Dainger- 
field Collection of the Maryland Historical Society. 


Vv 


Mrs. Henry Darnatt, I 
(Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke) 
(1642-1724) 


Sussect: Mrs. Henry Darnall, I, was born in England, and 
was the daughter of Richard Hatton. She and her widowed 
mother came to Maryland in 1649 to join her uncle, Thomas 
Hatton ( -1655), at that time Secretary and Attorney- 
General of the Province. She married first, about 1668, 
Major Thomas Brooke (1632-1676), the son of the lord of 
“De la Brooke Manor,” Calvert County, High Sheriff and 
Justice of that county, and soon after his death she married 
secondly, about 1677, Col. Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) 
(Number IV) of the “Woodyard,” Prince George’s County. 
She left descendants by both marriages. One of her children 
by her first husband was Eleanor Brooke (Mrs. William 
Digges, II), the mother of Ignatius Digges, the subject of 
Number I, the key portrait by Kithn. 

Description: This bust portrait on an oval canvas shows a 
middle-aged, rather stout woman, nearly full front, with her 
head turned slightly to the left and with dark eyes deflected 
to the right. Her dark hair, turning grey, hangs in curls on 
both shoulders with a coil extending in front over the right 
shoulder. The flesh tints are lifelike. She wears a low cut 
dark red dress, trimmed around the neck with white lace, 
meticulously painted. Her right arm rests on her lap, and 
the sleeve at the wrist shows full ruffles of white lace. She 
wears a tight fitting pearl necklace and a jewelled brooch. 
The background is sombre. 

Inscription: None. 
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Size: Oval canvas. Height, 3114 inches. Width, 2534 inches. 

Date: c. 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor,” a 
great-great-great-great-great-grandson of the subject. 

PEpIGREE OF ParntTinG: Mrs. Henry Darnall, I, the subject; 
to her daughter, Mary Darnall (Mrs. Charles Carroll, wife 
of the “‘Settler’’) ; to her son Charles Carroll of Annapolis and 
“Doughoregan Manor’; to his son Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton; to his grandson Col. Charles Carroll of ““Doughore- 
gan Manor”; to his son Governor John Lee Carroll of 
“Doughoregan Manor” ; to his son Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September-October 1937 at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Coprtss: There is a very indifferent eighteenth century copy of 
this portrait and that of her husband (Number IV) in the 
Daingerfield Collection of the Maryland Historical Society. 


VI 


Mrs. Henry Darna tt, II 
(Ann Digges) 
(1685-liv. 1750) 


Suspsect: There is some question as to the identity of the 
subject of this portrait, although it is certain that she was 
either the daughter-in-law, Mrs. Henry Darnall, II (Ann 
Digges) (1685-liv. 1750), of Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) 
(Number IV) of the “Woodyard,” and his wife, Eleanor 
(Hatton) Brooke (1642—1724) (Number V), or possibly one 
of their three daughters. All genealogical evidence and 
family tradition points to the former supposition. Ann 
Digges was the daughter of William Digges,I(  -1697) of 
Charles County, Maryland, and his wife, Elizabeth Sewell, 
widow of Dr. Jesse Wharton (d. 1676) of Maryland, and 
stepdaughter of Charles, third Lord Baltimore. She was 
born in 1685. The date of her death is not known, but she 
was living in 1750. She married, about 1701, Henry Darnall, 
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Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library 


No. V. Mrs. Henry Darna tt, I (second marriage) 
(Mrs. Robert Brooke, first marriage) 
(Eleanor Hatton) 

(1642-1724) 
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Mrs. Henry Darna, II (Ann D 
(1685-liv. 1750) 


No. VI. 
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II (1682-c.1737) of the “Woodyard,” Prince George’s 
County, the son of Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) (Number 
IV) and his wife, Eleanor (Hatton) Brooke (1642-1724) 
(Number V). She was the mother of Henry Darnall, III 
(1702-liv. 1788) (Number II), and Eleanor Darnall (Mrs. 
Daniel Carroll) (1704-1796) (Number III), and the aunt of 
Ignatius Digges (1707-1785) (Number I), all three, as well 
as herself, painted by Kiihn. 

Description: This is the portrait of a young woman in a 
feigned oval canvas with spandrels. She faces the spectator 
full front with head turned very slightly to the right and 
with dark eyes deflected sharply to the left. Her dark brown 
hair is worn high off the forehead with a curl hanging over 
the right shoulder. The flesh tints are well painted. Her 
grey velvet dress, cut low, is trimmed around the neck with | 
white lace, and a bright red silk lining shows at the neck and 
sleeve. There is a white lace undersleeve. The sleeve ends in 
a full lace ruffle with a jewelled fastening. A red robe is 
thrown over her left arm and shoulder and hangs loosely | 
around her. She wears a close fitting pearl necklace and a 
jewelled brooch. The background is a dark maroon. | 

Inscription: None. | 


Sizz: Feigned oval canvas with spandrels. Height, 37 inches. 
Width, 29 inches. 
Date: c. 1710. 
OwnenrsuiP: Maryland Historical Society—Daingerfield Col- 
lection. Left by the will of Miss Ellen C. Daingerfield in 
1912. 
PEDIGREE oF ParntinG: Mrs. Henry Darnall, II, the subject; 
to her son, Henry Darnall, III; to his daughter Mary 
Darnall (Mrs. Nicholas Sewell) of “Eltonhead Manor,” 
St. Mary’s County; to her son Dr. Robert Sewell of ‘Poplar 
Hill,” Prince George’s County; to his daughter Susan 
Sewell (Mrs. Henry Daingerfield, Sr.) of “Poplar Hill’; to 
her daughter Ellen C. Daingerfield of ‘“‘Poplar Hill’; to the ! 
Maryland Historical Society. 
Exurisitions: Exhibited September—October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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CHARLES CARROLL, THE “SETTLER” 
(1660-1720) 


Sussect: Charles Carroll, the ‘‘Settler,’’ was the son of Daniel 
Carroll, an Irish gentlemen, of “Ahagurton,”’ and also, it is 
said, of “Litterlouna,” county Kings, Ireland, and the 
founder of the “Doughoregan” and “Duddington” Carrolls. 
As already stated in a previous paragraph, he was a barrister 
who was admitted to the Inner Temple, London, May 6, 
1685, and was at one time private secretary to Lord Powis, 
a leader of the Catholic party. Soon after coming to Mary- 
land in 1688 he was appointed by the Lord Proprietary 
Attorney-General, Register of the Land Office, and Agent 
and Receiver-General of Rents, positions of considerable 
profit. He married first, Martha Underwood (d. 1690), a 
widow, who left an only daughter who did not reach ma- 
turity. He married secondly, February 19, 1693/4, Mary 
Darnall (1679-1742) (Number VIII), the daughter of Henry 
Darnall, I (1645-1711) (Number IV) of the “Woodyard.” 
They were the parents of Charles Carroll, II (1702-1782) 
of Annapolis and “Doughoregan Manor,” and of Daniel 
Carroll (1707-1734) of “Duddington Manor.” He died 
July 20, 1720. He was the grandfather of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton (1737-1832), the Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Description: The subject, a middle-aged man, is shown to the 
waist on an oval canvas. He is painted full front with the 
head turned very slightly to the right, and with his dark 
eyes deflected to the left. He wears a long flowing dark 
brown wig. His sombre dark brown coat is relieved by the 
white neckcloth which hangs down in front in two tucked 
and fringed ends. 

The painting is framed in the original gilded carved wood 
frame. 

Inscription: Painted at right centre is: ‘‘Atatis suae 

XLXIIII” 
Size: Oval canvas. Height, 311% inches. Width, 2534 inches. 


Date: 1710. 
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‘Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library 


CHARLES CARROLL THE “SETTLER” 
(1660-1720) 
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Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library 


No. VIII. Mrs. Cuartes Carrout (Mary Darnall) 
(1679-1742) 
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OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of ““Doughoregan Manor,” 
the great-great-great-great-grandson of the subject. 

PEDIGREE OF ParntinG: Charles Carroll, the “Settler,” the 
subject; to his son Charles Carroll of Annapolis and ““Dough- 
oregan Manor’; to his son Charles Carroll of Carrollton; 
to his grandson Col. Charles Carroll of “Doughoregan 
Manor’”’; to his son Gov. John Lee Carroll of ““Doughoregan 
Manor’; to his son Philip A. Carroll. 

Exaursitions: Exhibited September-October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


VIII 


Mrs. CHaRLEs CARROLL 
(Mary Darnall) 
(1679-1742) 


Sussect: Mrs. Charles Carroll (Mary Darnall), the subject, 
was the daughter of Henry Darnall, I (1645-1711) (Number 
IV) of the “Woodyard,” Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
and his wife, Eleanor Hatton (1642-1724) (Number V), the 
widow of Major Thomas Brooke of “De la Brooke Manor,” 
Calvert County. She was born about 1679, and died in 
February 1742. She married, February 19, 1693/4, as his 
second wife, Charles Carroll (1660-1720), the “Settler,” of 
Annapolis (Number VII), by whom she left two sons, 
Charles and Daniel. 

Description: This bust portrait painted on an oval canvas, 
shows a rather striking looking young woman, facing the 
spectator nearly full front, with her head turned slightly to 
the left. Her light brown hair, worn high off the forhead, 
hangs in long curls, with one coil extending over her right 
shoulder. She wears a figured reddish brown dress of rich 
material, trimmed with white lace around the low cut bodice, 
and a dark shawl across her right arm. A closely fitting pearl 
necklace encircles her neck, and she wears a jewelled brooch. 


INSCRIPTION: = painted at right centre. 
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Size: Oval canvas. Height, 3114 inches. Width, 2534 inches. 

Date: 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor,” 
a great-great-great-great-grandson of the subject. 

PrEpiGREE oF Parntina: Mrs. Charles Carroll, the subject; to 
her son Charles Carroll of Annapolis and ‘“Doughoregan 
Manor’; to his son Charles Carroll of Carrollton; to his 
grandson Col. Charles Carroll of ‘“Doughoregan Manor’’; to 
his son Gov. John Lee Carroll of ““Doughoregan Manor’’; to 
his son, Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September-October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Ix 


DANIEL CARROLL 
(1687-living 1732) 


Sussect: Daniel Carroll is said to have been the son of Anthony 
Carroll (d. 1724) of “Lisheenboy,” county Tipperary, 
Ireland, brother of Charles Carroll (1660-1720), the “Set- 
tler’ (Number VII), whose nephew the subject therefore 
was, and is unquestionably identical with ‘Daniel Carroll, 
eldest son of Anthony Carroll of Lysomby co. Tipperary, 
Knight,” who was admitted to Gray’s Inn, London, Septem- 
ber 13, 1704 (Foster’s Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn— 
1521-1887, p. 354). The exact date of his coming to Mary- 
land is not known, but his dated portrait by Kiihn shows 
the date of his birth and that he was here as early as 1710. 
Anne Arundel County deeds show that he and a wife Mary 
were living there as late as 1732. The Carroll pedigree states 
that he returned to Ireland soon after this date, and that his 
widow and only son Anthony were living in Ireland in 1765. 
Daniel Carroll was one of the executors under the will of his 
cousin, Charles Carroll, the “Settler.” From the inscription 
on the painting by Kiihn, ‘A¢tatis suae XXII Anno Domini 
1710,” we learn that he was born about 1687. He is said to 
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No. IX. Dante, 
(c. 1687-liv. 1732) 
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No. X. CARROLL 
(c. 1689-1720) 
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have been the younger brother of John Carroll (c. 1689- 
1720), also the subject of a bust portrait by Kiihn (Number 
X). 

Description: We have here the portrait of a young man shown 
to the waist in a feigned oval with spandrels. The subject is 
shown half front with the right shoulder turned towards the 
spectator. His nearly full face is turned slightly to the right, 
with widely opened lids, and dark eyes deflected to the left. 
He wears a full powdered light brown wig hanging over both 
shoulders. The sombre coat has dark red edgings and sleeves. 
He wears a delicately painted white lace neckcloth and the 
undersleeve of the exposed right arm ends in lace ruffles. He 
holds in his right hand an open snuff box. 

InscrIPTION: On the lower right of the canvas is painted: 

“ Etatis suae XXIT 
Anno Domini 
J7J0” 
The numerals “1” in the date 1710 are in old German script 
and are shaped like the English J. The same peculiarity is 
to be seen in the date numerals on the signed portrait of 
Ignatius Digges (Number I) 

Size: Feigned oval canvas. Height, 3144 inches. Width, 
261% inches. 

Date: 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor,” 
a cousin many times removed of the subject. 

PEDIGREE OF ParntING: Daniel Carroll, the subject; to Charles 
Carroll of Annapolis and “Doughoregan Manor’; to his 
son Charles Carroll of Carrollton; to his grandson Col. 
Charles Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor”; to his son Gov. 
John Lee Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor’’; to his son 
Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September—October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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JoHn CARROLL 
(c. 1689-1720) 


Supsect: The Carroll pedigree places John Carroll, the subject, 
as the son of Anthony Carroll (d. 1724) of “Lisheenboy,” 
county Tipperary, Ireland, the brother of Charles Carroll, 
the “Settler,” (Number VII), to whom the subject was there- 
fore a nephew. John Carroll appeared in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century. He died in May, 1720, leaving a widow Mary, his 
will dated May Ist and probated May 19, 1720, indicating 
that he died childless. He is said to have been the younger 
brother of Daniel Carroll (c. 1687-living 1732), also the 
subject of a bust portrait by Kiihn (Number IX). 

Description: There is seen here the portrait of a rather young 
man shown to the waist in a feigned oval with spandrels. 
The subject is full front to the spectator with the head 
turned very slightly to the right, and the dark brown eyes 
deflected to the left. He wears a long brown wig. The flesh 
tints are well defined. He has on a dark brown coat, and a 
white neckcloth knotted and hanging in two folds which are 
tucked and fringed at the ends. A dark claret colored cloak 
hangs loosely off his shoulders. The background is of a very 
dark nondescript color. 

Inscription: None. 

Sizz: Feigned oval canvas with spandrels. Height 314 inches. 
Width, 27% inches. 

Date: c. 1710. 

OwnersuiP: Mr. Philip A. Carroll of “Doughoregan Manor,” 
a cousin many times removed of the subject. 

PEDIGREE OF ParnTING: The apparent descent of the painting 
is John Carroll, the subject; to his wife Mary Carroll; to the 
subject’s uncle Charles Carroll of Annapolis and ‘‘Dougho- 
regan Manor’’; to his son Charles Carroll of Carrollton; to 
his grandson Col. Charles Carroll of ““Doughoregan Manor”; 
to his son Gov. John Lee Carroll; to his son Philip A. Carroll. 

Exursitions: Exhibited September-October 1937, at the 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentennial Exhibition at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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THE REVEREND GEORGE ROSS a 
S. P. G. Missionary at New Castie, DELAWARE 


BY EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


THE PLANTING OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN DELAWARE 


HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH of Delaware has its 

source in the Swedish colonists, who brought their 
native religion to the American shores, and in the 
Anglican adherents; for, while the two systems existed 
side by side for some time, there was a remarkable 
spirit of friendship and co-operation between them, 
and eventually the Swedish foundations became 
Episcopal parishes. Religious services were held at 
Christina, probably in 1638 or earlier; and not long 
afterwards, at Tinicum. The lower congregation em- 
braced those on the opposite side of the Delaware 
River, below Raccoon Creek and extending down to 
Penn’s Neck; the upper congregation, those from 
Raccoon Creek upwards. After the building of the 
churches at Raccoon and Penn’s Neck, the two mother 
congregations were confined to the west side of the 
river; the lower embraced all below the neighborhood P 
of Marcus Hook and Chester; the upper, those above, = 
eventually comprising the congregations of Wicacoe, 
Kingsessing, and Upper Merion in one parish. Chris- 
tina and Wicacoe always remained the leading 
churches.' ‘‘The Swedes were a religious people, and 
in all their plans of colonization they proposed to them- 
selves the extension of Christianity, and provided 


‘Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, trans. by Horace Burr, p. 6. 
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themselves with the means of religious instruction.’”! 
The Christina congregation was first ministered to by 
Riorus Torkillus, a Swedish clergyman who accom- 
panied Peter Minuit, the founder of the settlement 
(afterwards called Wilmington). He officiated till his 
death, September 7th, 1643.? 

The Tinicum congregation dates from the adminis- 
tration of John Printz, who was sent over in 1642, as 
governor of the Swedish settlers. With him came John 
Campanius as chaplain of the colony. Printz’s instruc- 
tions, dated from Stockholm, August 15th, 1642, 
contained twenty-eight articles, specifying his duties 
in relation to the Swedes, to the Europeans living in the 
vicinity, and to the Indians. In relation to the Swedes, 
“the was to promote by the most zealous endeavours, a 
sincere piety, in all respects, toward Almighty God; 
to maintain the public worship, comformably to the 
doctrines and rites of the national Church; to support 
a proper ecclesiastical discipline; to urge instruction 
and virtuous education of the young; to administer 
justice according to the Swedish laws; to preserve, as 
far as practicable, the manners and customs of Sweden; 
to promote diligently all profitable branches of in- 
dustry....’* Tinicum was chosen for the Governor’s 
residence; and a fort was erected. A wooden church, 
consecrated September 4th, 1646, was ministered to 
by Campanius.‘ The Indians frequently visited the 
house of the clergyman; and he tried to explain the 
Christian religion to them. They seemed well-disposed 
to accept Christianity; and Campanius translated the 
Catechism into their language, and sought to make 
them see the beauty and excellency of his religion.® 
Other clergymen ministered to the Swedes in those 
early days; besides Torkillus, who died some five 


Ferris: History of Original Settlements on the Delaware. 

*Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, trans. by Horace Burr, p. 7; Lee: 
Planting and Watering, p. 4. 

‘Clay: Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, 2nd ed., pp. 20-21. 

‘Tbid., p. 23. 

‘Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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years after the planting of the colony at Christina, and 
Campanius, who returned to Sweden in 1648, there 
are mentioned Israel Holgh, the Reverend Mr. Peter, 
and the Reverend Lars Lock (Lokenius). The last- 
named came over during Printz’s regime, and remained 
till about 1688." 

In 1655, the Swedes surrendered to the Dutch, who 
compelled them to deliver up their forts. Nine years 
later, the Dutch submitted to Sir Robert Carr; and 
Delaware, with its capital New Castle, became an- 
nexed to the government of New York. There was an 
influx of English immigrants, and undoubtedly many 
Church of England members settled in the colony, 
but there is no record of Anglican services for a 
number of years. 

A church was built at Crane Hook, on the south side 
of the mouth of the Christiana, in 1667. This church 
stood on a beautiful spot close to the Delaware, so 
that the people from New Castle and Raccoon Creek, 
as well as those on the banks of the Brandywine and 
Christiana, could come almost to the church door in 
their boats. (This was a great convenience at a time 
when there were no riding carriages in the country and 
few roads and no bridges.) This church was supplied 
by Mr. Lock, who was for years the only Swedish 
clergyman in the colony, and who also had to supply 
the congregation that still met in the fort and at 
Tinicum. In 1677, a Dutch clergyman arrived from 
New York, named Jacob Fabritius; he ministered 
principally to the people of Wicacoe (now a part of 
Philadelphia). Though totally blind during the last 
nine years of his ministry, Mr. Fabritius continued 
till about 1691, when he retired. The Swedes were 
then left to depend on the services of two worthy lay- 
men: Andrew Bongsten at Wicacoe, and Charles 
Christopher Springer at Christina.’ 

‘Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, trans. by Horace Burr, p. 7. The date 
of Mr. Lock’s leaving has been given as early as 1668 (Lee: Planting and Watering, p. 4). 
*Ferris: History of Original Settlements on the Delaware; Lee: Planting and Watering, 


p. 4; Perry: American Episcopal Church, I., p. 245; Clay: Annals of the Swedes on the 
Delaware, 2nd ed., p. 36. 
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Thirty of the leading colonists, at last, forwarded a 
petition to Sweden for “good shepherds,”’ to feed them 
with God’s “holy word and sacraments.”’ The King laid 
their appeal before the Archbishop of Upsala. After 
some delay, there were sent the Reverend Messrs. 
Andrew Rudman, Eric Biorck, and Jonas Auren, who 
sailed from Gottenberg. August 4th, 1696, and reached 
the James River in Virginia, June 2nd, the following 
year. Biorck took charge of the congregation on the 
Christiana; Rudman ministered to the flock at 
Wicacoe.' 

Biorck wrote on June 27th, 1697, in his diary, that 
on that day the missionaries from Sweden visited “the 
upper congregation at a place called Wicaco, which is 
the nearest to Philadelphia, and where the Swedes have 
a church, in which we gave them an account of our 
voyage and objects. .. . We did the same thing on the 
2d of July to the lower congregation at Tranhook 
(Christina), where they also have a church.’” Biorck, 
Rudman, and Auren gave notice of their arrival to 
Vice-Governor William Markham, of Philadelphia, 
and showed him their passport, with King William’s 
hand and seal, dated from Kensington, November 
22nd, 1695; the Vice-Governor assured and promised 
them all possible favour and assistance. The first 
official visit to the congregation at Wicacoe, when 
they produced their credentials, was on the 30th of 
June; then they officially visited the Crane Hook 
Church. 

In his diary, July 11th, 1697, Biorck wrote: 

I began in Jesus’ name my first Divine Service in Crane 
Hook Church, when I informed them how I purposed to con- 
duct Divine Service, if circumstances are favourable thereto, 
viz., as follows: 

1st. Begin with a morning Psalm and then read from the 
pulpit a chapter of the Old Testament and one from the New 
Testament, beginning with the first in each. 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 504-505; Clay: Annals of the Swedes 
on the Delaware, 2nd ed., p. 49; Lee: Planting and Watering, pp. 5-6. 
2Clay: Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, 2nd ed., pp. 56-57. 
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2d. Read the Catechism, without the Lutheran explanations. 

8d. Read the Athanasian Creed, ending with the Benediction 
and a suitable hymn. 

IV. Thereafter, if there is occasion, Ist, Confess; 2d, Bury 
the Dead; 3d, Baptise Children; 4th, Church Women, &c. 

V. (a) Then begin High Mass, according to the order con- 
tained in the directory. ... 

In accordance with this plan, services were begun on 
the 18th of July (the Seventh Sunday after Trinity). 
The first chapter of Genesis and the first chapter of 
St. Matthew were read; various books were distributed, 
and instructions given as to the use of the same. Bibles 
were promised to those who assured the pastor that 
they would faithfully adhere to the Church. 

I moreover added a prudent talk, representing to them that 
whatever was for the best for the Church was also for the best 
good of the people.' 

On the 30th of July, 1697, a meeting was called by 
Biorck, to select a place for building the new church. 
The site was discussed ; and it was agreed that it should 
be erected at Christina, of brick or stone. On the 19th 
of September, the church-wardens and the superintend- 
ent of building were selected; the dimensions were 
considered.? “I hope it will be done in a year,’ he 
wrote; “for the congregations are rich, and easily 
persuaded by good reasons, such as I have given them.” 

Probably because of the irregular religious ministra- 
tions in the past, Biorck found that the spiritual level 
of the people had declined. 

That makes us fear that we shall have great labour and 
difficulty ; but we remember our oaths, which are always before 
our minds, and will endeavour to bring them as nearly as 
possible to the state of the congregations in Sweden.: 
Rudman bore witness to the same difficulties, in a 
letter, October 20th, 1697. “‘The churches are old and 
in bad condition. Wherefore, with God’s help we are 
endeavouring to build new ones.”’ 


‘Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, trans. by Horace Burr, pp. 12-14. 
*Tbid., pp. 15ff. 
‘Clay: Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, 2nd ed., pp. 57-58. 
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The population is very thin and scattered, all along the river 
shore; so that some have sixteen miles to walk or ride to go to 
church. Nevertheless, they very regularly attend divine 
service on Sundays." 


On the 4th of June, 1699 (Trinity Sunday), the new 
church at Christina was first used and consecrated. 
Messrs. Rudman and Auren took part in the service, as 
well as Mr. Biorck; and the dedication and the enter- 
tainment which followed are described in the pastor’s 
diary. That church stands today—one of the land- 
marks of Wilmington, but still used as a place of 
worship; known as Holy Trinity, or Old Swedes, 
Church, it is an Episcopal parish of more than mere 
historical importance. 


Almost the only monument remaining to show that there 
ever was a Swedish colony on our shore, is the Old Swedes’ 
Church on the bank of the Christiana. Very few of their old 
dwelling houses remain. Their posterity, a mixed race, cannot 
now be distinguished from their fellow citizens. Their language 
is so entirely lost, that it is doubted whether they possess a 
single individual who can read or speak it. But there stands 
their venerable old church; with solemn aspect, silently but 
expressively bearing testimony to the existence and piety of a 
generation that has passed away forever. And there is their 
graveyard, where repose the mortal remains of those who 
formed the first enduring settlement on the Delaware, and 
where some have rested more than two hundred years. There 
lies all that could die of a community that connects our country 
directly with ancient Scandinavia, a region which more than 
one thousand years ago poured its victorious legions over 
Western and Southern Europe, and whose blood is now largely 
mingled with that of the most polished nations of the world.* 


The three lower counties (New Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex) had been leased to William Penn, and later 
conveyed to him by deed of feoffment (August, 1682) ; 
“but differences in race and religion, economic rivalry 


1Clay: Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, 2nd ed., p. 61. 

*Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, trans. by Horace Burr, pp. 40-44. 
(In the Library of the General Theological Seminary, New York, the printed date, 
July 4th, has been interlined, and “June” substituted, with note by the late Bishop 
Leighton Coleman of Delaware: ‘Corrected at the request of the author.’’) 

‘Ferris: History of Original Settlements on the Delaware, quoted in Lee: Planting and 
Watering, p. 37. 
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between New Castle and Pennsylvania towns, and 
petty political quarrels over representation and office- 
holding . . . were so intense that Penn in 1691 ap- 
pointed a special deputy governor for the ‘lower 
counties.’ Although reunited with the ‘province’ of 
Pennsylvania in 1693, the so-called ‘territories’ or 
‘lower counties’ secured a separate legislature in 1704, 
and a separate executive council in 1710; the governor 
of Pennsylvania, however, was the chief executive 
until 1776.’ 

When the Reverend George Keith and the Reverend 
John Talbot made their survey of religious conditions 
and needs, at the instance of the newly-founded 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, they visited parts of Delaware. In Keith’s 
Journal (published in 1706), we find that he preached 
on the 8th and 11th of April, 1703, at New Castle, and 
held baptisms. He had written the Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Bray, February 24th, that there was no 
minister at New Castle, though one was needed there. 

There is a mighty Cry and desire allmost in all places where 


we have travelled to have Ministers of the Church of England 
Sent to them. 


He had been told that if no minister be sent, the 
Presbyterian ministers would “swarm into those New 
Countries, and prevent the increase of the Church.’” 
On the 10th of April, 1703, Talbot wrote Richard 
Gillingham, that in New Castle, which is “a Pretty 
Town,” there is no church or orthodox minister, but 
one Mr. Wilson, a Presbyterian, preaches to the people 
in the court-house. He has left, but intends to return. 
“He has much disobliged some People thereby which 
makes them the more favourable to the Church, which 
I hope by God’s Blessing be found here very Speedily.”’ 

The Place (New Castle) is very Pleasant and agreeable as 


most in America & would be very populous, but that there is no 
Settled Ministry nor Government, for what good does it do 


‘Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., VII., p. 155. 
28. P. G. Series A, I., No. 87 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
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People to live in a Place void of Gospel & Law too, so that 
several People have moved and gone elsewhere to the Church 


seeing the Church does not come to them.’ 


The people of New Castle attached to the Church 
of England decided to petition for a minister. Their 
appeal to the Bishop of London was dated August 11th, 
1703. Confident of a favorable response, they en- 
gaged workmen to build a house of worship, “drawing 
up a Formula for themselves & Friends, to subscribe & 
set down wt Sum each of them was willing to bestow 
towards the erecting the Fabric.” They agreed to 
build their church on the corner of the green, in the 
middle of the town, where the citadel had been built, 
“from a persuasion that, as it belonged to their 
Sovereign, it was not in the power of any of their 
troublesome Neighbours to disturb them in their com- 
mendable undertaking.” Governor Francis Nicholson 
was the first subscriber.” 

The church thus projected was begun in 1704. 
Originally it was a simple, oblong structure. On the 
5th of October, 1704, the Reverend Evan Evans of 
Philadelphia reported to a convention of clergy in 
New York, that there “a fair Church of Brick is 
building, the Windows set in, & likewise to be covered 
before Winter. The Church is built on a plot of Ground 
where formerly was a Fort, which we suppose may 
belong to the Crown, but is now claimed by Mr Pen, 
Proprietor; it is large enough for a Minister’s house & 
school-house; the Inhabitants petition that her Ma- 
jesty may be solicited to confirm this Land to the use 
aforesaid.”” A minister who could speak in Welsh was 
desired. The people were few and poor. The opposi- 
tion came mostly from dissenters, who were largely 
Presbyterians. The minister from Chester (the 
Reverend Henry Nicholls) occasionally preached on 
week-days.° 


18. P. G. Series A, I., No. 119 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
2Mr. Ross’s History, in Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 43-44. 
§Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 503-504. 
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The congregation of Apoquiniminck, in New Castle 
county, was founded in 1704, through the efforts of the 
S. P. G. Mr. Evans reported to the aforesaid group of 
clergy that the Apoquiniminck church was boarded 
and covered, and would soon be fit for service. Gov- 
ernor Nicholson had been a generous contributor. 
There was no minister, and the people were very poor. 
(This report was made October 5th, 1704.)! 

On the 30th of August, 1703, twenty-two inhabi- 
tants of Dover signed a petition for Church of England 
services. They signified their willingness to contribute 
to the maintenance of a minster, and represented the 
increase of sin and crime due to the want of one.? The 
country was very fruitful, but the families lived in 
scattered plantations rather than in towns. Dover 
had few houses and not more than forty families at 
the time. The Reverend Thomas Crawford was sent 
to Dover by the 8. P. G. On the 27th of August, 1705, 
he reported his arrival, “after a long Fatigue at Sea.’”’ 
He received a cordial welcome; the Reverend Evan 
Evans entertained him with civility.’ 

He wrote home, August 3rd, 1706: 

At my first coming, I found the people all Stuffed with 
various Opinions, but not one in the place that was so much of 
a Churchman as to stand God-father for a Child, so that I was 
two months in the place before I baptised any, on that Account; 
they would have none, and I required. But now (I thank God) 
I have baptized a great number. They bring their children with 
sureties very orderly to the Church, and also People at age a 
great many, the greater part whereof were Quakers and 
Quaker children. . . . I have baptised families of them together, 
so I have dayly additions to the congregation.‘ 


Later Crawford wrote: 


There was not one man in Kent county that understood the 
Prayer-Book; no, not so far as to answer the Psalms, or other 
parts of the service. 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 503. 

*Dorr: Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 422; copies owned by Christ Church, Dover. 

98. P. G. Series A, II., No. xevii. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 

48. P. G. Series A, II., No. clx. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript); 
Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 1-3. 
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He worked very hard. In about two years, he had 
baptised 230 in Kent, besides many in Sussex county. 
The church was built in about three years. He preached 
the length of the county; catechised the children dili- 
gently; and saw considerable improvement. 

George Ross, the S. P. G. missionary to New Castle, 
arrived at the same time with Crawford. With his 
coming, there began a large and fruitful ministry, and 
the introduction of a family celebrated in American 
history. 


II. 


Mr. Ross’s MINISTRY 


George Ross was the second son of David Ross of 
Balblair, and was descended from the ancient Earls of 
Ross. He was born at Balblair in 1679. He was put 
to school early, and made some progress in the Latin 
tongue; his scholarly inclinations were early recognized. 
He took his degree of Master of Arts in Edinburgh in 
1700; afterwards, he returned home and became tutor 
to the son of the Lord of May, for which service he was 
allowed ten pounds sterling a year—“great wages in 
that part of the world.” Having a desire to see the 
world, he soon took leave of his father and journeyed 
to Edinburgh; there he entered his name among the 
students of divinity under a worthy professor by the 
name of Meldrum. There was hope of his becoming a 
Presbyterian minister; but, as he expressed it in a 
letter to his son, John Ross, ‘‘the closer he applied 
himself to reading, the stronger his aversion grew to 
the party then uppermost in Scotland. He observed 
the leading men of that side to be some conscientious 
and hypocritical. He could not digest the ministers’ 
odd gestures, grimaces, dry mouths, and screwed faces 
in their pulpits. He could not comply with their 
practices even to save him from want of bread... . 
When he passed among the students for an orthodox 
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brother, he was diligently informing himself of the 
principles of the Church of England, which (he) ap- 
proved of so well that he was resolved, as soon as he 
could find encouragement, to set out for England.” 
By the aid of Mr. Thomas McKenzie, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Cromarty, Secretary of State for Scotland, 
together with a recommendation from the Bishop of 
Edinburgh (then ousted by the Revolution), he was 
able to gain proper recognition in London and secure 
ordination in the Church of England. Soon afterwards, 
he was given a chaplaincy on board a man-of-war; 
he found the captain “‘a haughty fellow,” and soon 
grew sick of that station. Returning to London, he 
was admitted, along with his friend McKenzie, to the 
ranks of the recently founded Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. McKenzie was 
sent as a missionary to Staten Island, New York; 
while Ross was ordered to New Castle.' 

On the 27th of August, 1705, he wrote informing the 
Society that he had safely arrived in America—it was 
his fourth day in Philadelphia—and that the Reverend 
Evan Evans of Christ Church had introduced him to 
the Governor.?, The church at New Castle was in 
expectation of a minister; and there was a group ready 
to receive him. On May 17th, 1706, Mr. Ross reported 
that there were but few Church people at New Castle. 
“‘we have many Opposers, both from without and from 
within; yet, blessed be God, we faint not, neither are 
we discouraged. . . . The Presbyterians have a meeting 
in Town, and the Anabaptists have another in the 
Country.’ The Anglican Church had been opened in 
1706; the Reverend Andrew Rudman, the Swedish 
minster of Wicacoe, had preached on that occasion.‘ 

Mr. Ross was able to report, July 19th, 1708, that 


!This information is largely contained in a letter written by George Ross to his son, 
John Ross, Esq., and published in Rossiana (a book on the Ross Family in America), 
pp. 156-158. See Ross Glass Cleland, in Dictionary of American Biography, XVI., p. 177. 

28. P. G. Series A, II., No. xev. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 

5Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, p. 5. 

‘Lee: Planting & Watering, p. 10. 
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the New Castle Church was “quite finished . . . by the 
unwearied diligence and liberal Contributions of 
several Gentlemen in the place. ... A fair & stately 
building & one of the largest in this Government.” He 
complained of financial difficulties: there was no legal 
provision for the support of the clergy, and he was 
obliged to pay thirty pounds a year for his accommoda- 
tions. He could not live there except for the bounty 
of a gentleman whose son he instructed in Latin. His 
congregation had become smaller, because of an 
epidemic; but the dissenters felt more kindly towards 
the Church since the epidemic. Country people, some 
living over twelve miles away, made up a considerable 
part of his congregation.’ 

The same year, the Reverend Henry Nicholls moved 
from Chester, Pennsylvania, to Maryland; and Mr. 
Ross, somewhat discouraged, left New Castle and 
moved to Chester. He had recently married, and 
hoped to secure a better maintenance for his family by 
keeping a boarding school. The Reverend Thomas 
Jenkins, who took his place at New Castle, wrote the 
8S. P. G. that the people there would have been left 
destitute without a minister, if he had not arrived; the 
Presbyterians had built a spacious church there and 
would soon convert all the people to their way of 
thinking.? Ross excused himself to the Society for 
moving away, saying that he had suffered grievances, 
which the people were slack in redressing. He had 
asked for some small encouragement, since he could 
not live on his allowance, and had requested that a 
house be provided. The wardens would not take the 
trouble to accommodate him. He declared that he 
enjoyed the esteem of the people; 

And I had not been obliged to leave them, had it not been 
for the carelessness and indifferency of some that were intrusted 
with the management of the affairs of the Church, and their 


unhappy easie tempers of being led away by those whose 
greatest Calamity it is, to hear the rebukes of a Clergyman. 


18. P. G. Series A, IV., No. xliv. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 
28. P. G. Series A, IV., No. lxiii. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 
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He expressed his hope that the Society would approve 
of his removal. (He had not consulted the Society 
before taking this step.)' 

But the Venerable Society did not signify approval; 
on the other hand, Ross was suspended from his 
S. P. G. stipend during his ministry at Chester. Ross 
was criticised by the other clergymen of the province 
for making the change. To add to his troubles, he 
found the outlook at Chester far from promising. 
The congregation there was small, due, as he alleged, 
to some differences that occurred while Nicholls was 
missionary in charge; and he despaired of doing 
effective work among the Indians. The red men seldom 
came his way, except when leaving winter quarters 
and trading; and their language was impossible to 
master. So, on the 9th of March, 1709, he wrote the 
Society, stating that, if the New Castle wardens would 
redress the grievances, he would return to his former 
charge. If he found the place unhealthy, he would be 
glad for the Society to allow him to move to a more 
agreeable location, and not confine him to “a corner 
of the Country which has proved very hurtfull to (his) 
Person.’”” 

Soon after this, the Reverend Thomas Jenkins died 
(July 30th, 1709); he had been in charge of New 
Castle only five months. The Reverend John Talbot 
of Burlington, New Jersey, thus described his death: 

Poor Brother Jenkins was baited to Death with Muscatoes 
& blood thirsty Galknippers which wou’d not let him rest 
night nor day till be got a fever at Appoquiminy, came to 
Philadelphia & dyed immediately of a Calenture. . . . If you 
please to call to mind, I told the Society when I was there, 
that those places must be served by Itinerants and that ’tis 
hardly possible for any body to abide there, that is not born 
there, till he’s Musketo proof, those little things are a great 
plague in some parts and when a Man is persecuted in one 


wer he shou’d have leave to go to another or else he has very 
ard measure, especially in those parts where our Life is a kind 


18. P. G. Series A., IV., No. liv. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
°8. P. G. Series A, IV., No. xcix. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript); 
Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 21-22. 
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of Penance both Winter and Summer and nobody can tell 
which is the Worse the extream heat or Cold.' 


The Delaware Church was reduced to an unhappy 
state, with Nicholls removed to Maryland, Jenkins 
dead, and Ross at Chester. Besides, the Reverend 
William Black, the Sussex county missionary, left his 
field without the consent of the Society, and moved to 
the eastern shore of Virginia in August, 1709. The 
vestry of Apoquiniminck (September 5th) thus ex- 
pressed their situation: 

If our church be soon supplied we shall not fear any hurt they 


can do us. Otherwise all our charges of building our church and 
the endeavours of our late Minister will prove abortive. 


Ross did not remain long at Chester, but went to 
Maryland for a short time. Then he appeared in 
Philadelphia, where the Reverend Evan Evans accused 
him of trying to get hold of the school there which had 
been taught by the Reverend John Clubb.? The 
Reverend John Talbot described Ross as “a wandering 
star.” 

We do not know where he will fix; meanwhile he does not 
well to supplant and undermine, let him be confined to some 
place where there is need, and not stay altogether in the town 
to do more hurt than good.* 


Likewise the vestry of New Castle sought to vindi- 
cate their own reputation; and sent a letter to the 
8. P. G., October 17th, 1709, explaining their conduct 
to Mr. Ross during his stay. They said that they had 
subscribed fifty pounds per annum, and that this sum 
would have been enlarged had he duly attended his 
ministry, but that his frequent absences from the 
Church, for weeks at a time without providing a 
supply, caused contributors to hold back. Ross, they 
said, was averse to a vestry, and acted in all matters 
according to his own pleasure without any interruption 
from them. The opening of the Church was done by 

18. P. G. Series A, IV., No. xiii. (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 


2Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 47-50. 
‘Hills: History of the Church in Burlington, N. J., p. 93. 
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Messrs. Ross and Rudman (the Swedish minister), 
and called ‘‘Emmanuel” without any notice to those 
undertaking the erection or any of the parishioners. 
Furthermore, Ross’s sudden leaving was a surprise, 
and in the face of assurances of encouragement which 
would amount to more than the former subscriptions. 
After he moved to Chester, they entreated his return, 
but his demands were too great; he promised to return 
to his charge within six weeks, but instead he moved 
to Philadelphia. “His life and conversation was 
answerable to his sacred function, save only what we 
have before expressed.”’ Hence they begged for another 
minister—one “able to prevent unstable minds from 
wandering.” 

Our long want of the true established ministry giving us more 
than ordinary occasion for such a person. 

The Bishop of London felt that Ross’s conduct was 
blameworthy; and he wrote the Secretary of the 
Society, December 16th, 1709, that trouble had been 
caused by Ross’s ambition “to get nearer to Phila- 
delphia,”’ which “trapanned poor Jenkins over to 
New Castle, and set the only friend M* Nichols had at 
Chester so inveterately against him that he was forced 
to fly to Maryland and so made way for himself to get 
into that place, where he had no sooner got, but 
immediately upon M* Clubb’s removal he applied 
himself to the Gentlemen of Philadelphia to be chosen 
schoolmaster in his room which they have actually 
done, and by his own Letter I preceive he is under- 
mining M* Evans to get likewise into that Church, 
M:. Black is got to Virginia; M* Jenkins is dead, so 
that there is likely to be a very great desertion in those 
parts unless speedy care is taken to prevent it.’” 

Some gentlemen of Chester wrote in Ross’s defence, 
July 14th, 1710, saying they understood that Nicholls 
had falsely suggested that by bitter treatment he was 
forced to leave their church to make way for Mr. Ross. 


1Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 25-26. 
*Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 58. 
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They were sorry that Nicholls should be “so dis- 
ingenuous, but when he was ashamed to assign the 
true reason he was obliged to find out some other. He 
left this church near two months before M* Ross 
came.’”! 

Ross felt, however, that it was incumbent on him 
to vindicate himself in person before his ecclesiastical 
superiors; so he returned to Great Britain in 1710, 
carrying with him a commendatory letter from the 
Chester vestry. He evidently convinced his diocesan, 
the Bishop of London, that he was excusable in his 
conduct, for the Bishop wrote: 

I am so well satisfied in M* Ross’ his innocence, that I am of 
opinion we ought to pay him his arrears when we can, and that 
it will be best to send him to Chester for the convenience of 
his family.” 

Thus reinstated, Ross started for America. On his 
return, however, he was subjected to a very trying 
experience. He fell into the hands of the French and 
was carried prisoner to France; there he was stripped 
of all his clothing and given rags. To such difficulties 
and dangers were travellers subjected on the high 
seas in those days. When he secured his release and 
returned to Chester, he found that Quakerism had 
taken deep root there. In a letter written from Dinant, 
March 16th, 1711, he described his trouble. 

I left England about the latter end of January, in Company 
with the East India ffleet, and their Convoys. The ship on 
Board whereof I was, among others, unhappily lost the fleet 
by reason of badd weather, and the next day but one it pleased 
God to suffer us to fall into the hands of our Enemies; For the 
L’ Achille a Man of War of 62. Guns, and 500. men came up 
with us and made us strike without a Blow this happen’d on 
O. 8. Friday 9» ffebry. In the heighth of our Confusion and 
Consternation we were Commanded to come on Board the 
Frenchman; and accordingly the Capt. and I, with some hands, 

ut off, and wth much ado, gott safe Aboard the Enemies 
Bhip, *twere tedious to relate all the hardships we underwent 
during our Stay there; ’tis enough to Convince you of their 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 58-59. 
p. 60. 
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baseness and Savage disposition, that on Thursday O. 8. 15th 
Febry. when we came to Anchor before Brest, I, as well as 
others, was Strip’t of all my Cloaths from the Crown of my 
head to the Sole of my ffeet; in a word I was left as Naked as I 
was born; and that by means of the Greedy Priest that was 
Chaplain of the Ship; he perceived that my Cloaths were 
better than his own, and therefore he never ceased to importune 
his Captain till he got leave to Change, forsooth, with me, so 
that I am now Cloathed in Raggs in Testimony of my Bondage. 
Had I concealed myself and not discovered my ffunction to 
the enemy, I should take in better part the hard usage I met 
with. But after I signifyed to the Captain what I was, and 
produced my Credentials to that purpose, I cou’d not forbear 
felling the Priest, how unhandsomely the ffrench requited the 
English for their ‘Civilitys to such of their Missionaries as had 
the misfortune to be taken at Sea. I had three Shirts upon me, 
and yet so furious were the Men that strip’d me, that they 
wou’d not allow me one of ’em: Such were their Orders from 
their holy ffather, and to be sure they deserved well at his 
hands for using an heretical deceiver in so barbarous a manner. 
But I forgive them and their Confessors too, and may I be 
enabled from above to pray for them that despitefully use me. 
I arrived here 1** March O. S. that is about three days ago, 
having travel’d hither from Brest almost all the way afoot; 
My imprisonment in a Close jayl at Brest and my journey 
afterwards has brought me near Death’s door, so that I have 
not been able to read Pray™ to my Fellow Prisoners but once 
since I came to this place. While I remained in the Jayl of 
Brest, I read the service for the Morning and Evening every 
day without Interruption, and God be thanked we were not 
without some good and serious men amongst us whose example 
was no small Curb to the Lycentious temper of the Croud of 
Sailors; concerning the generality of whom I cannot speak but 
with great Concern, since Changes do not prevail with them to 
fear God. They make light of Cursing instead of blessing their 
Enemies and Prosecutors. ... And now S* since my misery 
calls for some speedy relief, ‘I beseech you for Christ’s mer 
take my distressed Condition into Consideraton and let the 
same be laid before the Hon> Society. . . . There are 400. 
Prisoners at this time in this place; the Lisbon Packet Board 
(boat?) which came into [St Maloes yesterday adding to our 
Number not a few.* 


Back in Pennsylvania, and undoubtedly a much 
chastened man, Ross wrote to the Society from Chester, 
January 22nd, 1712: 


48. P. G. Series A, VI., No. 40, (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript.) 
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The number of those who profess themselves members of 
our Church in the County of Chester is but small in comparison 
of the mischievous brood of Quakers here. The seeds of 
Apostacy have taken deep root and that fatal Weed of Quaker- 
ism is cultivated with the utmost skill and tenderness, so that 
it is not like to fade all on a sudden. The novelty is so fashion- 
able & prevailing in this place that some of those who own 
themselves Church people are strangely bewitched & lull’d 
into an indifferency about the baptism of their Infants, and 
notwithstanding what I could offer, both in public & in private 
to cure this infection, yet I cannot say that I have succeeded 
so well as might be reasonably expected. But Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase. 


He needed books and tracts for distribution. At the 
same time he had become crippled financially through 


his capture. 

’Tis so very low with me by reason of my being taken into 
France that it is not possible for me to surmount the difficulties 
I am at present involved in without the compassion and special 
aid of the Society. I am obliged to live very much below my 
Character because my salary is burthened with some debts 
which I was necessitated to contract to redeem me out of 
France, as well as to bear my charges in my Voyage to this 


Country.' 

Ross was very much concerned over the progress of 
Quakerism, which was then regarded as a pernicious 
heresy and subversive of patriotic principles. In his 
letter to the Society, May 15th, 1712, he said: 

I live where Quakerism has taken deep root, and is cultivated 
by Act, and Policy and recommended by faction and Interest, 
so that it is no wonder if the Doctrine of Christ meets with so 
much reproach and Opposition, and makes but few Proselytes 
amongst a haughty and prevailing faction.? 


He desired books with which to refute the Quakers’ 
arguments; they had abundance of tracts. 

Writing to the Society, December 30th, 1712, he 
said: 

The flock committed to my charge is indeed small, but God 
be thanked, generally sound, which is as much as can be well 
expected, considering the Genius of the bulk of the people 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 67-68. 
28. P. G. Series A, VII., p. 510 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
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among whom we live. I need not tell you that Quakerism is 
generally professed in Pensilvania, and in no County of that 
province does the haughty Tribe of that persuasion appear 
more rampant than where I reside, there being by a modest 
computation twenty Quakers, besides other dissenters, in the 
County of Chester, for one true Church man. 

Thus Quakerism has number and interest on its side; and the 
true religion is crush’d as unfashionable and impoverishing, 
whilst its proselites gain but a few friends by their change and 
draw upon themselves the certain displeasure of many implac- 
able enemies. This is the reason why many who are thought 
well wishers of the Church are either neuters in Religion, or for 
the present lean to the strongest and most gainful side.* 


Ross was commended to a Mr. Yeates of Chester 
for his diligence in training up the negroes in the 
Christian religion.? He evidently faced his tasks with 
good resolution, and was thankful to be back in har- 
ness with the approbation of the Society. 

I will not presume to compare my labours with the en- 

deavours of the meanest of their Missionaries; but this I can 
safely say, that since the time I began to enjoy my health in 
this Country as I do now, blessed be God, I have not knowingly 
missed an opportunity to carry on the ‘design of my mission 
and to contend for the faith which was once delivered to the 
Saints. 
He held services not only at Chester, but also at Con- 
cord and Chichester.? Meanwhile he was winning the 
confidence of his fellow-clergymen. May 18th, 1713, 
he wrote: 

We are all blessed be God of One Mind, And Strenuous 
Maintainers of that Fraternal Correspondence which our 
Superiors do heartily recomend to all the Missionaries.‘ 


Since Ross left New Castle, the place had been 
ministered to by the unfortunate Jenkins and by the 
Reverend Robert Sinclare and the Reverend Jacob 
Henderson. When the last-named asked to be released 
from the charge in July, 1713, he suggested that the 
Society appoint Mr. Ross to his former charge. This 

1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 68-70. 
Pascoe: Two Hundred Years of the 8S. P. G., p. 38. 
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was complied with; and once more Ross was stationed 
at New Castle, where the remaining forty years of his 
life were spent. In a letter written October 9th, 1714, 
he thanked the Society for the appointment, and 
spoke of the general satisfaction expressed by his flock 
at seeing him there.' He entered upon his duties with 
determination, and was encouraged at the response 
which he received. On the 20th of April, 1715, he 
wrote that he was well satisfied with the change; his 
communicants had increased since Christmas from 
eighteen to thirty-six; galleries were to be built to 
accommodate the larger congregation. Yet he was 
distressed at the desolate condition of Apoquiniminck 
and Dover Hundred, which he had occasionally 
supplied. ‘The one lyes from me, about 24 miles & 
the other about 60. and both of them I have more than 
once supplied since my coming to New Castle.’”? Many 
of the Dover churchmen were ready to revolt, feeling 
that they had been neglected by the honorable board; 
and they were about to settle a Presbyterian teacher 
in the church. Indeed, Ross preached to them the 
day that the dissenters were to take charge of the 
pulpit, and succeeded in thwarting the plan. 

For my own part I can safely say I spare no pains or trouble 
to discharge my mission up & down the country where there is 
most occasion & I can reach without neglecting to spend it in 
the service of our common Lord & Master. I have nothing 
further to add but my hearty thanks to my most Honorable 
Patrons and Benefactors for all their Favors towards me and 
sincere Prayers for their Prosperity & welfare.’ 


He reported to the Society, October 1st, 1715, that 
he worked at New Castle and several other places, 
as often as he could be spared from his own flock; 
and he prayed that— 


God enable the Hon! Society Speedily to furnish the 
desolate Churches in my Neighbourhood, with able Mis- 
sionaries, that I may have some Assistance to reap with me in 
so great a harvest. 


18. P. G. Series A, 1X., p. 219 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
*Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 82. 
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He counted his congregation at New Castle as 180, the 
number of actual communicants as 40, and the 
baptised persons as 18. (The last figure refers to those 
baptised but not yet admitted to the Lord’s Supper.)' 

The shortage of Church of England missionaries 
was a considerable handicap in all the provinces, 
throughout the colonial period; and Mr. Ross felt the 
need keenly. In a letter to the Society, August 28th, 
1716, he wrote: 

There are so many places in the province of Pensylvania and 
territories, that want your ministry of the word, and so few 
Missionaries to supply them (and now fewer than ever) that 
except the hon>'* Society will please to send us help, we who 
endure so long the heat of the day must needs give out, while 
we are spent so much in journeying often, & traveling far from 
our several places of residence and habitation. 

’Tis really wonderful to consider how the church prevails, 
even where it is most opposed. There is a congregation of 
Christians lately sprung up in one of the darkest corners of 
Pensylvania where Quakerism seemed to be out of all danger 
from the Priests. Friends are now convinced of their mistake 
for Priest Humphreys & Priest Ross entered their borders and 
wounded the beast by preaching Christ and the resurrection. 

But though we and the Quakers do thus widely differ, yet 
tis observable that when any of them do leave their own way, 
and become Christians they generally make their application 
to your missionarys for Baptism, instead of going to dissenting 
teachers, who tho’ ten to one of us do not convert one Quaker 
to ten that come over to the church. 


(The whereabouts of this congregation may be sur- 
mised from the letter of the Reverend John Humph- 
reys, of Chester, October 3rd, 1715, wherein he says 
that he and Ross had raised a congregation at a 
township called Marlborough, thirty miles from 
Chester; and that he and Ross had preached at St. 
John’s, eighty miles away, to a fine congregation which 
Mr. Ross had lately rescued out of the hands of the 
Presbyterians. )? 

Ross deplored the lack of religious life in the families; 
he had made efforts to popularize family prayer. 


18. P. G. Series A, X., pp. 144-145 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
*Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 98-100. 
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I resolved wt myself to add example to precept and 
exhortation and accordingly, sometime before I was taken ill, I 
visited some one family or other, every Sunday evene & 
having performed divine service I recommended it to the 
master to go on in the Worship of God in his house, as it was 
then set on foot, and begun in his family. At the same time I 
catechised the children & servants that belonged to the 
family, or entertained the auditory w* some brief practical 
remarks upon the second lesson for the evening service, 
proved so agreeable to the neighbourhood, that some dissenters 
were thereby encouraged to joyn with us in prayer & to speak 
more respectfully of the Church.' 


The frame of St. James’s Church, White Clay Creek, 
New Castle county, was raised on the 4th of December, 
1716; this made three churches in the county, and in 
all of them Ross was expected to officiate—‘‘which 
they may be sure of to my Power.” In reporting the 
same, Ross took occasion to speak of the handicap 
under which the Church struggled because of no 
resident bishop to ordain prospective ministers. 


Had we a Bishop among us there are those in these parts, 
who are Capable and willing to enter into Orders, and so the 
Church would be served without being always Obliged to 
Europe for her Pastors and teachers. And with all, the presence 
and Authority of one of the Episcopal Order among us, would 
by his influence and good Managem* prevail so far upon the 
people, as to allow their Ministers a competency even by 
voluntary Contributions; and then the Society might Expect 
to be Eased of their burden. A Bishop is Certainly wanted 
Among us; and if we are denyed this blessing much longer 
beware, that presbyterian ordination may not put in that claim 
hereafter which it did of late years some where nearer home, viz. 
That the Governm‘ of the Church must be presbyterian, 
because presbyters, and they only in person were the first 
planters and preachers of the Gospel among them.” 


On the 24th of June, 1717, Ross wrote the Society 
that the flock committed to his charge was not on his 
account in a declining state. ‘‘We have the pleasure 
of dwelling together in Unity, and in the Bond of 
Peace, which is a wall to us against the Attacks of 
those, who find their Accot in jars and division.” His 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 101-102. 
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greatest discouragement was in the fact that he had 
not been able to persuade many of his people to make 
their monthly communions; on the most solemn 
festivals, he had a good number of communicants. 
There was no Church of England minister in the three 
lower counties but himself; and he felt unable to 
supply the wants of all his neighbors. 


Three congregations are as much as I can well look after, 
and in some measure provide for. 


He served at New Castle two Sundays a month, at 
Apoquiniminck one, and at the White Clay Creek 
Church another. 


The people at New Castle lay claim to all my service, & 
seem to take it some what amiss, when I am employed Abroad 
on Sundays. I would not willingly disoblige them, nor yet see, 
if I could help it, the Church at Apoquonimy, which is as fre- 
quent as that at New Castle, quite desolate and forsaken.' 


Soon afterwards, he made a tour of Sussex and Kent 
counties at the invitation of Governor William Keith. 
On August 6th, 1717, he went with the Governor to 
the courthouse of Sussex county (Lewes), and read the 
service; the justice of the county court and others were 
present. The next day, he preached in the courthouse 
before a crowd, some listening at the doors and win- 
dows. The people were interested; they had not heard 
a Church of England minister in a long time. He 
baptised thirty children there. 


The Zeal & affection of the people of Lewis Town for the 
Church has appeared so great of late that they have pitched 
upon a sober person among them to read prayers to them every 
Lord’s day, which he does with so great applause that the 
Congregation he supplies as a reader doth visibly increase 
every sabbath. 


On the 10th of August, he went to a place of worship 
about sixteen miles from Lewes—‘‘a small Building 
erected by a few well disposed persons, in order to 
meet together there to serve God according to the 
way of the Church of England. They pursue the same 


18. P. G. Series A, XII., pp. 192-193 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
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methods here that the Church people do at Lewis.” 
Zealous readers kept the Anglicans from falling away 
to the dissenters. During his week in Sussex county, 
Ross baptised 102 persons. From there he went to 
Dover Hundred in Kent county; he was impressed by 
the fact that Governor Keith introduced public busi- 
ness with prayer (as at Lewes). He had fourteen 
baptisms at Dover; and was much affected by the 
aggressiveness of the Presbyterians, who had built a 
meeting house. Keith commended Ross to the S. P. G.; 
and spoke of the industry and exemplary lives of the 
clergy, who were too few in number. 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, being vacant because 
of the removal of the Reverend Evan Evans to Mary- 
land, the Secretary of the S. P. G. offered Mr. Ross the 
choice of continuing at New Castle or going to the 
larger city parish; this offer was made in consideration 
of his ‘‘Long and dilligent Services in the Church in 
America.”” Ross replied that he would go to Philadel- 
phia, if the Bishop of London so directed; ‘‘yet the 
Interest of Religion and my duty in the service of the 
church . . . will not permit me to leave my little flock at 
Newcastle, expos’d to many dangers until some Person 
is appointed there in my room, or that some other 
orders shall arrive to justify my conduct in that 
point.”? He remained at New Castle; and the Reverend 
John Vicary was appointed to Christ Church. 

The voluntary conventions of the clergy of the 
colonies made for fellowship and effectiveness. There 
are several accounts of such gatherings. In 1719, the 
four Anglican clergymen of the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia—George Ross, John Vicary, John Humphreys, 
and Robert Weyman wrote the Society: 

We at stated times meet together, to advise and direct one 
another, which is always done with discreet freedom & gravity 
& our conversation is managed with the greatest intimacy 
and affection. To make our meetings useful to the people, one 


1Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 32-35. 
*8. P. G. Series A, XIII., pp. 285, 292-293, 302-304 (Stevens & Brown Library of 
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of our number preaches a sermon suitable to the occasion by 
which method of proceeding our Churches are edified, & we are 
examples of brotherly love & unity.* 


Such meetings gave opportunity to compare notes and 
discuss the needs of the Church; and recommendations 
were forwarded to the Society in London. 

Around 1723, there was quite an immigration of 
people from the north of Ireland; and New Castle was 
a place of settlement. On the 17th of September, 1723, 
Ross informed the Secretary of the Society that the 
Church there was environed with a greater number of 
dissenters than ever, because of these fresh recruits. 
“They call themselves Scotch Irish ignavum pecus, 
and the bitterest railers against the Church that ever 
trod upon American ground.” We asked for some of 
Bishop King’s books, to use in refuting their state- 
ments. While his baptisms had decreased, he was 
industrious in holding services, “that I might not be 
outstriped in diligence by those who would amuse 
the world by a more than ordinary application in 
Lecturing.’”? 

Ross was an earnest advocate of the uplift of the 
negro—a cause championed by not a few of the colonial 
clergymen but regarded callously by the majority of 
the laity. The conscience of the people in general had 
not been aroused on that score; and there was through- 
out the provinces a feeling that baptism would 
emancipate the slaves. Even though certain early 
legislatures specifically enacted that the admission of 
the slaves to baptism would not entail their freedom, 
the masters seemed unconvinced. In 1727, Ross wrote 
that in New Castle there was little care taken of 
instructing the slaves; the Quakers leave their negroes 
“to their common principles, the natural light’”’; the 
dissenters “‘are so taken with the doctrine of absolute 
decrees,” that they lay no stress on baptism. ‘‘Those 
few that are baptised belong to Churchmen. The 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 122-124. 
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truth is, there is a general indifference in churchmen, 
as well as in those of other sentiments, to make 
proselytes of their Slaves; the true cause whereof is 
the want of Zeal in Masters, and the untoward haughty 
behaviour of those Negroes who have been admitted 
into the Fellowship of Christ’s Religion.’” 

The Reverend William Becket was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Sussex county, soon after the visit of Mr. 
Ross and Governor Keith. This lightened the burden 
of the New Castle rector; but he continued to find 
abundant work to do, and needs to be met. On the 
4th of October, 1729, he wrote an encouraging letter 
to the Society, saying that religion never appeared at 
New Castle in so lively a state as at present; the Lord’s 
Supper was regularly administered. 

That Generation is almost extinct who were my hearers at 
my first setling here; & those who Succeed them are a Sort of 
very honest Zealous Churchmen, whose lives adorn their pro- 
fession, & cool the heat of those who are prejudic’d against our 
grave and manly worship. We are blessed with peace & mutual 
love; and none among us is tainted with new & Strange opinions? 


A letter written November 7th, 1732, reveals opposi- 
tion to the Church. 

It cannot be expected, without the intervention of extraor- 
dinary means, that the church should flourish in a country 
where to revolt from her doctrine & discipline is both profitable 
& fashionable. . . . An Harangue was made here t’other day, 
from the bench of Justices, exposing those for Idiots who pay 
any regard to Priests or Churches. . . . To be a missionary here, 
in the present posture of affairs, is in good earnest to fight with 
beasts of Ephesus. Nothing but hacking & hewing is left un- 
attempted to discourage us & drive us away. Our subscriptions 
are Nullities, whilst our hearers are publickly laughed at by 
those who make the greatest figure, for parting with their 
money to support—as they say—a pack of cheats & villains.* 


Having heard that there were several Church of 
England members from Ireland, settled some twenty- 


1Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, p. 48. 
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four miles from New Castle, Ross offered his services. 
On May 15th, 1733, he preached in the barn of the 
gentleman who gave him the information; and had 
“a mixt multitude, among whom were many presby- 
terians. . . . The church people were very thankful, & 
rejoiced that they had an opportunity of serving God 
their own way, in the part of the province so far from 
any missionary.” He baptised ten children, and 
churched six women. He made return trips June 11th, 
August 6th, September 3rd, and October 2nd. The 
place he visited was in Chester county, Pennsylvania.' 
He continued to minister there. 

In his letter of June 15th, 1736, to the Society, Ross 
complained of the dimness of his eye. The New Castle 
congregation had lost two of its chief supports and 
benefactors. ‘‘My hearers are generally poor, and of a 
mean appearance. Many of them are new Comers, 
from the North of Ireland, who sit now in pews 
formerly possessed by those who were reputed Gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

With much ado, I collected as much money as bought me a 
Surplice, but some grand Villain has not suffered us to enjoy 
it long. We are now where we were, and like to continue so, 
—_— you please to use your interest to relieve our mis- 

ortune. 


The Reverend George Whitefield, the erratic but 
earnest evangelist, visited Pennsylvania and New 
Castle, upsetting the equilibrium which existed. An 
Anglican clergyman himself, Whitefield was able to 
gain entrance into the churches of the towns visited 
by him; but his methods served to alienate the clergy 
sooner or later. Many letters attest the confusion 
that resulted from his tours. On August Ist, 1740, 
Ross reported that ‘“‘the Church here enjoys a pro- 
found Calm, after being threatened with a meer tem- 
pest of Enthusiasm. We felt this storm in this village 
in its decline when its fury was almost spent. I was 
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never so much astonished, as when I saw the fluctua- 
ting humor of our people.’’ Whitefield had discredited 
himself by his attacks upon Archbishop Tillotson and 
other clergymen of high repute; and by “‘his amassing 
such vast sums & therewith supporting a company 
of young fellows and gadding young women who 
follow him to Georgia, instead of applying the charities 
for his little orphan house, to their proper end.”’ His 
congregation was somewhat disrupted by Whitefield’s 
visit; but ‘thanks be to God, the snare wherein they 
were catched is broken, and they are happily delivered, 
and now we live in peace and love.’”! 

Aeneas Ross, the son of the Reverend George Ross, 
was sent to England for ordination; and on the 26th 
of February, 1741, he received the royal bounty, and 
was sent back to Pennsylvania as a missionary of the 
8S. P. G.2. Young Ross was twenty-six years old at 
the time; he had been carefully reared by his father. 
For awhile, he was locum tenens at Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, following the death of the Reverend 
Archibald Cummings. He also served Bristol and sur- 
rounding places; later he was put in charge of Oxford 
and Whitemarsh. Finally, he became rector of his 
father’s parish at New Castle, where he spent the 
remaining twenty-five years of his life.* 

On the 4th of March, 1742, George Ross reported 
that the town of New Castle “‘seems to decline both in 
its trade, and Number of inhabitants, So that the 
congregation of my people make not that Shew they 
formerly did.” 

We have a Society erected here upon Whitefield’s plan; it 
consists of various professions; but its heat seems to cool, tho’ 
industriously supported by a new sett of Itinerant Preachers & 
pretended reformers from the Presbytery; who, because they 
preach loud, long & thunder out hell & damnation, are caressed 
& followed by the weaker sort as inspir’d persons, but nihil 
vehemens est durabile. . . . 


1Perry: Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 204-205. 
2Fothergill: Emigrant Ministers, p. 53. 
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The numbers of communicants here have not encreased 
since my last to you; the Country being unhinged from their 
former ways, by a torrent of enthusiasm, nor has some of my 
flock escaped the infection but the Tide seems to turn.’ 


In his report of the state of the New Castle Church 
submitted to the Reverend Doctor Jenney of Phila- 
delphia, Commissary of the Lord Bishop of London, 
September 7th, 1743, Ross gave a gloomy account of 
the declining condition of the town and parish. His 
congregation consisted chiefly of farmers, mechanics, 
and day-labourers. Persons of distinction were rare. 
“Formerly we cou’d vie with our Neighbours in Coll’, 
Captans, & Publick Officers. Our desolation at present 
is so great, that we have Several fair houses without 
Inhabitants, A Port without trade & Consequently an 
useless Collector.’”” The majority of his hearers were 
“plan Country men; many of them constant Com- 
municants, & generally devout frequenters of divine 
Worship.”” The Church had been repaired by the 
generous contributions of the community, with some 
assistance; and covered with cedar shingles. The gifts 
proved the devotion of the people. 


One Edward Howie, a Young man, by trade a Carpenter, 
died here last winter, & tho’ his Circumstances were but mean 
& low, yet out of Zeal for the Cause of Religion, He Ordered, by 
his Will, that his Watch sh* be sold & the Money Applied to 
repair the Communion Table, & the rails that Inviron it; & 
whatsoever else in that part of the Church was gone to decay. 


His gift also provided a gate, “w™ is both an Orna- 
ment & Security to Our Church Yard.’” 

Though Ross was sensible of the decline of the 
parish, he attributed the fact to prevailing conditions. 
“This ebb of the church here can be by no means laid 
to my charge, for all the country about me can bear 
witness to my diligence. . . . The truth is, the Village 
is in a ruinous condition, without Trade, & meanly 
inhabited; & most of the few that inhabit it are 


18. P. G. Series B, X., No. 116 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript) 
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strongly preposs(ess)ed against our way, and tho’ 
the Meeting House be deserted, they choose to stay 
at home rather than attend our worship.” Still the 
young people were favourably inclined; several had 
applied to him for prayer-books. His communicants 
were persons of “very orderly lives.’”! 

Furthermore, he could see the fruits of his own toil. 
On the 23rd of November, 1745, he wrote that the 
New Castle Church “‘is for the most part of my own 
training up.” 

I have been now about forty years in the Mission, & most of 

my present hearers I have Baptized & catechized myself, & if I 
might express myself without imputation of vanity, they are 
as true conformists, both in principle & practice, as any congre- 
gation upon this main. 
Dissenters were attending his Church, since the meet- 
ing house was deserted; the people ‘“‘must now either 
come to our church or sleep at home.” The old people 
deeply rooted in their prejudices, stay away; but the 
younger sort conform.’ 

The town of New Castle, consisting of about four- 
score houses, ‘‘waxes poorer & poorer,’ wrote Mr. 
Ross, March 27th, 1750; “And falls into Contempt 
more and more, every year, haveing Several houses 
without inhabitant, & Some not fit for habitation. 
The Church under my care, visibly Shareing in the 
wretched Fate of the poor town, makes a much 
meaner appearance than at any time heretofore. 
This dying Condition is partly owing to an upstart 
village lying on a Neighbouring creek, which yields a 
convenient port to the adjacent Country.”’ Still he did 
his duty; ‘‘no man may upbraid me with haveing an 
hand in the languishing State of this church.’”* 

May 24th, 1751, Mr. John Ross, a prominent lawyer 
of Philadelphia and the son of the New Castle rector, 


1Letter of March 6th, 1735. Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, pp. 86— 
87. 8. P. G. Series B, XII., No. 42 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 

%Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, p. 87; 8. P. G. Series B, XIL., 
No. 43 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 

8S. P. G. Series B, XVIII., No. 154 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress, transcript). 
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reported to the Society that his honourable father had 
lately been afflicted with a violent fit of sickness, “‘but 
blessed be God is now on the Recovery.” The aging 
clergyman was nearing the end of his earthly labours. 
On the 13th of October, 1752, he wrote to the Society: 


I am at this time upon the verge of Extreme old age, being, 
according to my own computation, in the 73" year of my life, 
and the 47 of my mission. Hence some imagine that I am not 
only the oldest missionary, but the oldest man in the mission. 
Be that as it will, I have been very often exercised for 2 years 
past with those maladies and infirmities which are commonly 
incident to my present stage of life. This, to my no small 
mortification, interrupted my former correspondence with you, 
and perhaps exposed me to the charge of negligence. My Service 
at this time is confined to the mean village of Newcastle, where 
little or nothing occurring beside the common offices of a 
settled cure, it was not in my power to offer any thing to your 
consideration that deserved a place in your collection. ... As I 
am in a tottering condition, this may happen to be my last to 
you. If this should be the case, I beg this may transmit my 
most hearty acknowledgments to the Hon" Society for their 
innumerable favours conferr’d upon me in the course of a long 
mission; which, had my lot fallen any where but in a poor 
sinking town, would have prov’d, I believe, more Successful. 
I cannot clear myself from oversights & mistakes in the course 
of so many years, but thank God, he has been pleased in his 
great goodness, to preserve me from such blots and stains as 
would do harm to the cause I was engaged to maintain,—the 
Honor, I mean, and interest of the Church of England, from 
which I never varied from the day I wrote man.? 


He did not survive long the writing of this letter. 
The Abstract of the Society for 1754, page 59, quotes 
from this last communication; and adds: 


And it hath lately pleased God to call to Himself this worthy 
Servant to receive the Reward of his pious Labours. 


Mr. Ross witnessed the rise and decline of New 
Castle. He entered upon the field a young, ambitious 
man, rather restless and independent; he became a self- 
sacrificing, industrious, and consecrated missionary, 
persisting in a difficult work. He faced considerable 


18. P. G. Series B, XIX., No. 108 (Stevens & Brown Library of Congress transcript). 
*Perry: Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, p. 99. 
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opposition; but he lived to find himself respected and 
sought after by the children of the ones who had 
blocked his early progress. He watched a whole gen- 
eration grow up under his care, reflecting in their 
lives his prayers and teaching. The Society which 
once suspended his stipend for his insubordination, 
grew to look upon him as one of the most sincere and 
dependable workers in the field. 

George Ross was the founder of the family of his 
name which has contributed much to American life 
and institutions. He married, first, Joanna Williams, 
of Rhode Island, by whom he had six children. She 
died September 29th, 1726, at the age of thirty-six; 
and her tomb is near the eastern gable of Immanuel 
Church, New Castle. His second wife was Catherine 
Van Gezel, of New Castle; seven children were born 
of this union. One son, John Ross, was one of the 
leading lawyers of Philadelphia. Another son, named 
for his father, was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and a member of Congress. His daughter 
Gertrude was married to George Read, of New Castle, 
also a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Betsy 
Ross, of American flag celebrity, was the wife of John 
Ross, the son of the Reverend Aeneas Ross, who 
followed his father at Immanuel Church. The grave 
of the Reverend George Ross is unmarked and un- 
known, as are many others in the venerable church- 
yard of New Castle; but on the wall of the Church a 
commemorative tablet was erected by Mary Ross, 
a great-granddaughter, extolling justly the “piety, 
learning, and zeal for the cause of Christ,’”’? which 
characterised her ancestor.’ 


*Courtesy of the Rev. Joseph H. Earp, rector of Immanuel Church, New Castle (1937). 
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brough), Blackburn portrait, 42, 


al Horace, on sin of slavery, 
92. 
(Mrs. Joshua Winslow, 
Green, Timothy, printer, 230, 231, 
5 


Greenleaf, Daniel, Blackburn por- 
trait, 39, 45. 

es, Mrs. Daniel (Gookin), 

Greenleaf, Mary W., 45. 

Greenleaf, Robert W., 45. 

Greenough, Chester N., appointed 
teller, 2. 

Greenwood, John, 80. 

Grossmann, Mrs. Edward A., 44 

Grosvenor, Edwin A., death an- 
nounced, 122; obituary, 126. 


H. 


Hale, Charles S., announced, 
122; obituary, 127 ; gift, 138. 

Halifax, portraits, Provincial Mu- 
seum, 63, County Court House, 


64. 
Blackburn portrait, 
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Hall, Mrs. William (Stowe), Black- 
burn portrait, 26, 32. 

Hammon, Jupiter, writings, 164. 

Harden, William, death announced, 


4; obituary, 12. 

Harding, Warren G., book from 
library of, 189. 

Hardy, William J., “Bookplates”’ 


cited, 192. 

Harper, oie C., elected a mem- 
r, 117. 

Harrison, Benjamin, book from his 
library, 189. 

Harrison, Mrs. Benjamin, gift, 189. 

Harriss, John, instructions from 
Hull, 206, 208, 212. 

— Francis R., appointed teller, 
11 


Harvard University, early portraits, 
45, 78. 

Harvey, Ashton, 32. 

Harvey, John, 34. 

Harvey, John, Chief Justice, 34. 


Harvey, Mary. See Jones, Mrs. 
Thomas. 

Harvey family, owner of Blackburn 
portraits, 32. 


Hastings, Mrs. Russell, 264. 

Hatch, Frank S., gift, 191. 

Hats, 210, 215. 

Hayes, Francis B., 48. 

Haynes, George H., gifts, 193. 

Helper, Hinton R., effect of slave 
trade, 82. 

Henderson, Jacob, 299. 

Herbert, William, 262. 

Herrman, Augustine, artist, sur- 
veys for early map, 1673, and 
recompense, 243. 

Hesselius, Gustavus, artist, 243 et 
seq., portrait, 254. 

Hesselius, John, artist, 69, 245, 254. 

Hinkley, Hannah (Mrs. Elisha 
Huntington), 50 

Hinkley, Joseph, 50. 

Hinkley, Mrs. Joseph (Freeman), 50. 

=, Sarah (Mrs. Wm. R. Jones) 


Hinson, Mrs. Zaccheus. See Jones, 
Anne. 

Hoffman, R. Curson, 69. 

Holgh, Israel, 283. 

Holmes, Alexander, Deplorable 
State of N. E.,” 177. 

Holmes, Thomas J., his Increase 
Mather Bibliography, 4, and 


Cotton Mather’s now in prepara- 
tion, 4, 119. 
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Hopewell, 201. J. 

‘urch, 309. | Jackson, Thomas J., 90 

AH Jaffrey, Mrs. George, Blackburn 
Howland, Henry E., 51, =. rtrait, 80. 

Howland, Mre. Henry E . (Lover- | Jefferson, Thomas, and slavery, 82. 


ing), 51, 5 

Hoyt, Mrs. = R., 48. 

Hubbard, William, 216. 

Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 17. 

Hull, Charles H., death announced, 
122; obituary, 129. 

Hull, Edward, agent of John, 211i, 
212, 215. 

Hull, John, Colonial Merchant, 
1624-1683, by H. F. Clarke, 197- 
218; Diary, cited, 197, 201, 204, 
205; Letter Book, cited, 203, 206 
et seq.; owner of ships, "205, 212; 
cargoes, 206 et seq.; agents, and 
orders, 210 et seqg., 216 et seq.; 
slave trade, 214; debts due him, 
214 et seq.; international banker, 
216; religious principles, 217. 

Hull, Mrs. John (Quincy), 198, 209. 

Humphreys, John, 301, 304. 

Hunt, Isaac, “Humble Attempt at 
— and result of printing, 
178. 

Hunt, Leigh, 178. 

Huntington, Elisha, 50. 

Huntington, Mrs. Elisha (Hinkley), 
50. 


Huntington, Francis C., and wife, 


50. 
Huntington, Jabez, 234. 
Huntington, William R., 50. 
Huntington Library, 174. 
Hutchinson, Anne, Sir H. Vane’s 


support of, 188. 
Hutchinson, Thomas, Blackburn 


portrait (so-called), 62, 70; de- 
struction of home, 71. 


I, 


Indian Grammar, 1666, acquired, 
and association, 174 seg. 

Indians, literature of, acquired, 
170 seq.; captivities, 185, 214; 
Swedes religious help, 282. 

Indians, 175 seg.; Molly Brant, por- 
trait, 68 73; Thayendanegea, 68, 
73. 

Iron, trade in, 208. 

Ive, John, 218. 


Jenkins, Lawrence W., appointed 
teller, 2, 116. 
Jenkine Thomas, 292, 293, 294, 


Jenney, Robert, 309. 

Johnson, Edward, “Wonder Work- 
ing Providence,” cited, 

Johnson, Samuel, 74. 

em, William, 62, 68; portrait, 


3 
William S., portrait, 62, 


Johnston, Mrs. Dorothy (Harvey), 
owner of Blackburn portrait, 30" 

Johnston, John, artist, 157. 

Jones, Anne (Davenport), (Hin- 
son), Blackburn portrait, 26, 33. 

Jones, E. Alfred, 71. 

Jones, Fanny. See Pigott, Mrs. 
John. 

Jones, Francis, 33. 

Jones, Mrs. Francis (Sherlock), 33 

Jones, Francis, 34; Blackburn por- 
trait, 26, 33. 

Jones, Lloyd P., owner of Black- 
burn portraits, 34, 35. 

Jones, Matt B., gifts, 138, 165, 169, 
171, 193. 

Jones, Thomas, 33, 34. 

Jones, Mrs. Thomas (Harvey), 33 
Blackburn >ortrait, 26, 34. 

Jones, Wallace T., Blackburn por- 
traits, 18. 

Jones, William 

Mrs. Willing ‘R. (Hinson), 


vation, books on, acquired, 192, 


Junior League, volunteer service, 
122. 
Juveniles, acquired, 168. 


K. 


Keayne, Robert, 201. 
Keith, George, on, on need of churches, 
“Journal, 287. 

Keith, 303, 304, 306. 
Kellen, William V., entertains mem- 
bers A.A.S., 2; gifts, 158, 187. 
Andrew, appointed teller 
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Kinnicutt, Mrs. Frances A., special 
gift, 137. 

Kirton, Henry, 214. 

Knight, Nathaniel, “Mournful 
Song’’ of, 165. 

Kihn, J ustus Engelhardt, An Early 
Portrait Painter, by J. H. Pleas- 
ants, 118, 243-280. 

Kihn family, 245, 248. 

Kyhn, Kitchin, See Kiihn, Justus E. 


L. 


Lamson, Artemas W., 157. 

Lamson, Mrs. Rebecca L., bequest 
of portrait, 157. 

Land grants, documents, acquired, 
179 seq. 

Langdale, Philip, 40. 

Lawson, Thomas B., artist, 44. 

Lee, Richard H., on economic dan- 
ger of slave trade, 82. 

Lee, Robert E., character, 89. 

Legal work, 1627, acquired, 187. 

Lenham, 212. 

“Liberator,” influence, 87. 

Librarian, Report of, 153-196. 

Lincoln, Abraham, and slavery, 84 
et seg.; Emancipation policy, 95, 
113 


Lincoln, Daniel W., Auditor, 147. 

Lincoln, Waldo, American Cookery 
Books, 184. 

Liquo: ys trade, 212, 214. 

Lock, Lars (Lokenius), 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 191, 
193. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., elected a 
member, 117. 

Loveridge, William, 215. 

Lovering, Annah, 52. 

Lovering, Annah J. W. (Curtis), 
(Howland), 51, 52. 

sae Mrs. Charles 8. (Taylor), 


Lovering, Charles T. heme 52. 

Lowell, James R.., 

Lyman, Susanna (Wins- 
low), 58. 


M. 


Mabbott, Thomas O., gifts, 193. 

Maccarty, Thaddeus, portrait, 190. 

McClellan, George B., on abolition 
policy, 95. 

McGregor, Tracy W., buys collec- 
tion of Mather Works, and fi- 
nances Cotton Mather Bibliog- 


raphy, 4, 119, 132, 137, 171; 
"announced, 122; obituary, 

McKenzie, Thomas, 291. 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C., gifts, 193. 

MacPhedris House, 21. 

Madeira, trade with, 214. 

— early newspapers acquired, 

Maine Historical Society, owns 
Phips portrait, 48. 

Malaga, trade with, 214. 

Manning, Ethelwyn, 23. 

Manuscripts, acquired, 190. 

Markham, William, 284. 

Marlborough, Del., 301. 

Marsh, Cutting, 175. 

Marshall, C. Morgan, 264. 

Marshall, Robert, 212, 215. 

Maryland, almanacs acquired, 161; 
a of 1673, 243; Justus E. 
Kiihn, an early 18th centu 
Md. portrait painter, by J. H. 
Pleasants, 243-280; other resi- 
dent painters, 244 ef seq. 

“Maryland Gazette,” on the artists 
of [Charles] Calvert’s days, 244. 

Maryland Historical Society, por- 
trait collection, 258. 

Massachusetts, newspapers  ac- 

uired, 159 and almanacs, 161; 
ills of Credit, 219, 221 et seq., 
225, 226. 

—— Historical Society, 

Mather, Cotton, Bibliography 4 
the Works of, in preparation, 4, 
119; versatility of wilting, and 
works acquired, 169-173; welfare 
of slaves, 170. 

Mather, Increase, Bibliography of 
the Works of, 4. 

Mather, William G., collection of 
Works of the Mathers, sold, 4, 
171; donation to work of C. 
Mather Bibliography, 120. 

Mather me writings, collection 
in A.A.S., 

Mathewson, 23. 

Matthews, Albert, 66, 67. 

Maverick, Samuel, 201, 204. 

May, Samuel, abolitionist, cited, 92. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, Elegy on, 164. 

Mecom, Benjamin, printer, 158 and 
contributions, 159. 

Medical literature, colonial, ac- 
quired, 171 seg. 

Meldrum, [George], 290 
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“Melwood,” estate. See Digges| Ch. of Eng. ministers, 288; dis- 
family. senters, seq., 300, 310; 
Merchant Service of New England.| Ross’ return, 300; decline of 
See John Hull—Colonial Mer- — 309 seq.; Immanuel 
chant. urch, commemorative tablet, 

Metoxen, John, Indian chief, 175 31 2 
New England, founding of. See 


seq. 
en Museum, 15, 17, 18, 
0 


70, 73. 

Middlecott, Richard, and wife, 41. 

Middlecott, Sarah (Mrs. Louis 
Boucher), Blackburn portrait, 41. 

Middleton, Ormond T., and wife, 
owner of Blackburn portraits, 19, 
33, 34, 36, 38. 

Military manuals, acquired, 177. 

Miniatures, acquired, 190. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 57. 

Mint, Mass., John Hul!—Colonial 
Merchant, 1624-1683, by H. F. 
Clarke, 197-218. 

Minuit, Peter, 282. 

Mitchell, Lettice (Mrs. Wyseman 
Claggett), portrait, 33. 

— Stewart, appointed teller, 
117. 

Mohican language, 175 seq. 

a coinage in colonial Mass., 

1 


Moody, Hannah (Mrs. Edward 
Winslow), 58, 59. 

Moore, Clarence B., death an- 
nounced, 5 - obituary, 13. 

Morgan, John H., and Foote, 
Henry W., An _ Extension of 
Lawrence Park’s Descriptive List 
of the Work of Joseph Blackburn, 
15-81. 

Morgan, John H., gift, 138. 

Morgan, Paul B., entertains mem- 
bers A.A.S., 118. 

Morison, Samuel E., on Hull, 217. 

Mormons, collection on, 193. 

Morris, James, bookplate, 192. 

Morse, Nathaniel, 234. 

Morton, Robert L 

Murphy, Joseph 192. 


N. 


Negroes, literature, 164; C. Ma- 
ther’s, Rules for Society of, 170; 
services to, by G. Ross, ’ 
305 seq. 

portraits, 44 

New Castle, bel. The Reverend 
George Ross, 8. P.G. Missionary 
at, 281-312; people petition for 


John Hull—Colonial Merchant. 

England Magazine,” A.A.S. 
complete set, 158. 

New ampshire, newspapers ac- 
quired, 159; Bills of Credit, 226. 
newspapers acquired, 
New London Society United for 

Trade and Commerce, 233. 

Newspapers, listing beyond 1820, 
3; accessions, 157-160. 

New York, newspapers acquired, 
159 and ‘almanacs, 161; Bills of 
Credit, 237. 

7 York Herald,” influence, 106, 

Nicholls, Henry, 288, 292, 294, 295. 

Nichols, Richard, 201, 204. 

Nicholson, Francis, 288, 289. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 193. 

North, aspect toward slavery, 88 
et seq., 107. 

Noyes, Mrs. Atherton, 81. 


O. 

Offiey, Amelia. See Bernard, Lady 
Francis. 

Offley, Stephen, 67. 

Ohio, ee 160, and 
— rve_ publications, 
180. 

Oliver, Andrew, Jr., 49, 57. 

— Thomas, portrait, 62, 72, 73, 

5 


Oliver, Mrs. Thomas (Vassal), por- 
trait, 62, 73, 75, 76. 


Olney, Elizabeth (Mrs. William 
Ellery), 44. 

Osborne, John, 46. 

Osborne, Woodbury, 


Blackburn 
portrait (so-called), 45. 
Otis, James, and wife, Blackburn 
portraits, 80, 81. 


P 


Paine, Thomas, Revolutionary pub- 
lications, acquired, 180. 
Paltsits, Victor H., gifts, 193. 
Paper money, Connecticut’s En- 
raved Bills of Credit, 1709-1746, 
y A. C. Bates, 219-242. 
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Park, Lawrence, An Extension [of 
his] Descriptive List of the Work 
of Joseph Blackburn, 15-81. 

Parke, Lucy (Mrs. Wm. Byrd), 
portrait, 254. 

Parker, Charles, 59. 

Parker, Mrs. Haven, 23. 

— Thomas, agent of Hull, 210, 

Parry, Catherine D., 55, 56. 

Parry, Frances D., 55, 56. 

Parsons, Thomas, Blackburn por- 
trait, 26, 35. 

Patterson, Elizabeth P., artist, 48. 

Paxton, Wentworth, possible por- 
trait, 49. 

Peabody, Gertrude W., Blackburn 

researches, 20, 23. 

Peale, Charles W., artist, 245, 247. 

Pemberton, Elizabeth (Dixie), 
(Winslow), 58. 

Penn, William, difficulties with 
lower Delaware counties, 286 seq. 

Penni n, Edgar L., The Rever- 
end rge Ross 8.P.G. Mission- 
ary at New Castle, Delaware, 
281-312. 

Pennsylvania, newspapers acquired, 
160 and almanacs, 162. 

Pepperell, Sir William, possible por- 
trait, 49. 

Perkins, Augustus T., on Black- 
burn portraits, 15. 

Purchase. See Point 

udith. 

Peter{s], Richard, 283. 

Christ Church, 304, 

Philips, Samuel, 226. 

Phillips, Andrew F., Blackburn por- 
trait, 18. 

Phillips, James D., elected a mem- 
ber, 117; “Mutiny on the Ship 
and its Consequences,’ 

18. 


Phillips, Stephen W., gift, 138. 

Phillips, Wendell, exponent of aboli- 
tionism, 88. 

Phips, Spencer, portrait, 72. 

Phips, William, Blackburn por- 
trait (so-called), 39, 47, 72; early 
history, 48, 49. 

Pickering, Susan H., 59. 

Pierce, Franklin, book from his 
library, 189. 

Pierce, Susan H., gift, 189. 

Piers, Harry, 24, 63. 
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Pigott, John, 35. 
Pigott, John, Blackburn portraits, 


Pine, Robert E., artist, 254. 

Pirates, toll of commerce, 213. 

Pitt, Faris C., 57. 

Pitts, William, and wife, 50. 

Place, Charles A., gifts, 193. 

Pleasants, J[acob] Hall, 69; Justus 
Kihn, an Early 
Eighteenth Century Maryland 
Portrait Painter, 118, 243-280. 

Plimpton, George A., death an- 
nounced, 122; obituary, 132. 

a early colonial, acquired, 


Point Judith, Hull’s lands, 198, 209. 
Political literature, colonial, ac- 
uired, 173. 

— tracts, colonial, 1708, 1721, 

Pollard, Benjamin, Blackburn por- 
traits, 24, 25, 59. 

Pollard, Mrs. Benjamin (Winslow), 
Blackburn portrait, 25, 59. 

Pollard family, 25. 

“Poplar Hill,” estate. See Dainger- 
field, Darnell and Sewell families. 

Popple, Alured, 33, 36. 

Port Royal, N. S., 221. 

Porter, Alexander B., 42. 

Porter, Alexander S., 42. 

Porter, James O., 80, 81. 

Portraits, Extension of Lawrence 
Park’s Descriptive List of the 
Work of Joseph Blackburn, 15- 
81; Justus E. Kiihn Maryland 
Portrait Painter, 118, 243-280; 
acquired, 157, 190. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Blackburn por- 
traits of Warner family, 17, 21, 
81. 

Potatoes, export, 209. 

Presbyterians, in England, 174; in 
Del. and Penn., 287, 288, 290, 
292, 300 seq., 304. 

Presidents of the U. 8., bookplates, 
autographs and books from their 
libraries, 188 seq. 

Preston, William, diary, 161. 

Printing, books on, acquired, 193. 

Printz, John, 282, 283. 

Providence, 205. 

Putnam, Rufus, 180. 


. | _ 19, 26, 35, 36, 37. 
“8 | Pigott, Mrs. John (Jones), 36; 
, lackburn portrait, 26, 37. 
| 
| 
| 
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Q. 
Quakerism, growth in colonies, 296, 


299, and opposition, 298 seq. 
Quiney, Judith. See Hull Mrs. 
R. 


Randolph, Edward, 203. 

Redwood, Mehitable (Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Ellery), 44 , 

Religion, influence upon slavery, 89 
et seq. 

Republican party, and slavery, 87 

—- War, literature, ac- 
quired, 180 

Rhodes, James on Garrison and 
Phillips, 87. 


Rice, Franklin P., indexing of his 
el notes, 1780 to 1848, 


“Richmond Enquirer,” cited, 91. 

Robins, Rebecca, 79. 

Rockwood, George I., George Bar- 
rell Cheever, Protagonist of Aboli- 
tion, 82-113. 

Rogers, Abigail (Mrs. David Chese- 
brough), 42. 

Rogers, Jeremiah D., 66. 

Roots, Josiah, 212. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., 167; 
gifts, 158, 193. 

‘Aeneas, S.P.G. missionary, 


my Frederick A. 87, 110. 
Ross, The Reverend George 
Missionary at New 
Castle, Delaware, by E. L. 
Pennington, arrival at 
New Castle, 290 ni ordination 
in the Church of England, 291; 
removals, 294 seq., 299; prisoner 
in France, 296 seq.; opposes 
meg 298 seq.; services to 
egroes, 299, 305; growth of 
Church, 302 seg., 304; succeeded 
by son, 308; dec ine of parish, 309; 
last letter to 8.P.G., 311; tablet 
extolling Ross, Immanuel Church, 
Ross, John, 310. 
Ross family, ancestry of Rev. 
George, 290 and descendants, 312. 
Rotan, hurman, photographs and 
report on Blackburn portraits, 


20, 27. 
Rudman, Andrew, 284, 285, 286, 
291, 295. 


Index 
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Rueff, André E., 18, 24, 60. 

Rugg, Arthur P., President, pre- 
sides, 115; re-elected, 116; gifts, 

Rupert, Prince, 168. 

ell, Elisabeth V. (Mrs. Charles 

n 

Russell: izekiel, printer, 181. 

Russell, Mary, ‘letter to Chambers 
Russell, 81. 

Russia, trade with, 207. 

Russwurm, John B., 98. 


8. 
—~ Joseph, “Dictionary of 
Books Relati to America,” 
progress of work, 3 and comple- 
tion, 120, 195. 


St. John, Del., 301. 

Salt, trade in. 209. 

Salter, Mrs. Thomas (Ulrich), por- 
trait, 78. 

Saltonstall, Gurdon, 219, 230. 

Sanderson, 


Sargent, M rs. Epes (2d) (Winthrop), 
46; Blackburn portrait, 39, 49. 
Sargent, J, D., 41. 
Saugus, bo iron, 208. 
Savage, Elizabeth (Mrs. 


Winslow), 25, 59. 
“Savannah Georgian,” 1835, cited, 


90. 
Sarah Nathani 
ty, (Mrs. Na el 


Scheide JohnH. , gift, 175. 

Scotch irish, immigration, 305, 307. 
Seaflower, 206, 208, 212. 

Seargent, John, 176. 

Sears Academy of Fine Arts, 79. 
Sewall, Samuel, 216. 

Seward, William H., 107. 

Sewell family, 258, 261, 264, 269, 


Sey bolt Robert F., gift, 138. 

Seymour, George D . elected a 
member, 117. 

Seymour, John, 245, 248. 

Shakers, 155; ‘literature acquired, 


192. 
Shattuck, Henry L., 71. 
= Thomas, broadside acquired, 


Joshua 


Sherman, + (Williams), 43. 
Shipbuilding, colonial, 199 et seq. 
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een, 58, 200, 220, 226, 249, 


Simcoe, John G., “Journal of ra- 
tions of the Queen’ s Rangers,” ac- 
quired, 181. 

Simmons, Amelia, ‘‘American 
Hartford, 1796, 184. 

Jonathan, and wife, 
™ portraits, 81. 

Sinclair, Robert, 299. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., special gift 
fund, 1 37. 

Skinner, Deborah (Pitts), (Tasker). 
See Tasker, Mrs. John. 

Skinner, Richard and wife Anna 


Slave trade, R. H. Lee and H. R. 
Helper on danger of, 82; J. Hull 
and slave dealing, 214. 

aw, George Barrell Cheever, 

ea of Abolition, by 
G. I. Rockwood, 82-113; C. 
Mather’s views of, 170. 

Slaves, negro, rtraits with youths 
of planters, 254. 

Smibert, John, 55, 59. 

Smith, David C., 43. 

Smith, Elizabeth (Grant), 43 

Society, 212. 

Society for the Preservation of 
N. E. Antiquities, 46, 63, 71. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 175; 
efforts in behalf of colonial 
churches in Del. and Penn., 287, 
289, 291 seg., 297, 299, 308; last 
letter to Soc. by G. Ross, 311. 

Sonneck, Oscar G. T., on “Yankee 
Doodle,” 165, 168. 

South Carolina, almanacs ac- 


Spalding, L., member, 


Springer, Charles S., 283. 

Stamp Act, attack on, 178. 

Stearns, Foster, member, elected, 
A.AS., 2. 

Stereoscopic views, acquired, 193. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, anti-slavery 
politician, 83. 

Stockbridge Indians, 175. 

Stone, Wilbur M., appointed teller, 
116; gifts, 168, 169, 193. 

Stonington Historical Society, 
Blackburn portrait, 43. 

Stoughton, William, 203, 217. 

Stowe, Harriet B., and slavery, 113. 


Stowe, Patience (Mrs. Wm. Hall), 
Blackburn portrait, 32. 

Streeter, Thomas W., appointed 
teller, 116; gifts, 179, 193. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 243. 

Sumner, Charles, anti-slavery poli- 
tician, 83. 

Swedes in Pennsylvania, 284. 

Swedes on the Delaware, American 
foundations, 281-312. 

maT Earl G., elected a member, 

117. 


Sylvester, Brinley, 19 

Sylvester, Margaret (Mrs. David 
Chesebrough), Blackburn por- 
trait, 15, 17, 19, 42, 43. 

Sylvester, Mary (Mrs. Thomas 
Dering), Blackburn portrait, 15, 
19, 42, 70. 

Sylvester Manor, Blackburn por- 
traits, 19. 


T. 


Talbot, John, 287, 293, 294. 

Talcott, Joseph, 236, 239. 

Tasker, Deborah (Mrs. James Free- 
man), 50. 

Tasker, John, 50; portrait, 51. 

Tasker, Mrs. ohn (Skinner), 
(Pitts), Blackburn portrait, 39, 
50, 51; inventory of clothing, 50. 

Taylor, Charles, 52. 

Taylor, Charles H., Vice-president, 
presides, 1; entertains members 
— 2; gifts, 138, 168, 169, 181, 
193. 

Taylor, John, 51, 52. 

Taylor, Mrs. John (Winslow), 

Blackburn portrait, 


Taylor, Joseph, 52. 
Taylor, Mary (Mrs. Charles S. 
vering), 52. 

Taylor, William, 51, 52. 

Taylor, Mrs. William (Winslow), 
Blackburn portrait, 39, 52. 

Thayendanega, Indian chief, 68, 73. 

Thayer, Henry O., on Phips por- 
trait, 48. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 97, 181. 

Thomas, Katherine E., on Yankee 
Doodle, 168. 

Thomlinson. See Trecothick. 

Thompson, Thomas, 48. 

Tinicum, Penn., Swedes in, 282 seq. 

Titcomb, Lois (Mrs. Andrew Froth- 
ingham), 54 
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Titcomb, Moses, Blackburn por- 
trait, 39, 53, 54. 

Titcomb, William, and wife, 53. 

Torkillus, Riorus, 282. 

Trade. See Commerce. 

Tranhook. See Christina. 

Treasurer, Report of, 136-152. 

Trecothick and Thomlinson, 22. 

Trevelyan, George Otto, 
tion of Society’s membership, 


78. 

Truman, Edward, 71. 

Trumbull, J[ames} Hammond, 226. 

Tucker, Frances, 38 

Tucker, Henry, 57. 

Tucker, Robert, owner of Black- 
burn portrait, 38. 

Tucker, Thomas T., Blackburn por- 
trait, 26, 38. 

Tucker family, Blackburn por- 
traits, 18, 19, 20, 29, 38. 

Tuckerman, Henry T., on Black- 
burn, 15. 

Tyler, John, book from his library, 
1 


88. 
Tyler, Mrs. Lyon G., gift, 188. 


U. 
Ulrich, Mrs. Susannah, portrait, 78. 
Unknown Woman, portrait, 81. 
Usher, John, 217. 


¥. 
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